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“God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all ; 


* a * 
“That deeper than our speech and thought, 
Beyond our reason’s sway, 


Clay of the pit whence we were wrought 
Yearns to its fellow-clay.” 


—Ruvupyarp Kip.inec. 


“A 


Preface 


A Foreworp is almost inevitably an afterthought, an 
apologia for sins of omission and commission, and nowhere 
is this more emphatically true than in the Preface to an 
Anthology. Lancashire folk are proverbially “troubled 
with after-wit ’; the occasion is past before the brilliant 
epigram is perfected; the book must be already compiled 
before one realizes to the full its possibilities and its 
limitations. In a collection of verse which aspires to be 
representative of a county, to set forth its loves and its 
sorrows, its faith and its works, most of the selections must 
necessarily be in dialect, since dialect, with its ever-ready 
use of “Thee” and “ Thou,” is the fittest medium for 
homely humour and pathos and for intimate domestic 
themes. But, as Mr. Gibson suggests in his Introduction, 
to limit one’s geographical area is, to some extent, to limit 
one’s scope. ‘True it is the same distance to infinity from 
any spot of earth, but one cannot justifiably confine the 
poets who touch infinity within the limits of a county 
Anthology. For this reason Francis Thompson is excluded ; 
the world is his county! And for a kindred reason, favourite 
poets such as John Critchley Prince are regretfully omitted, 
since their work is not specifically representative of the 
county, either in subject or in treatment. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the kindly help 
received (literally from all quarters of the globe) in compiling 
this Anthology, help which I gratefully acknowledge. 
For the loan of books, and the waiving of copyright ; for 
the offer of poems and the furnishing of biographical detail, 
I am indebted to more “ unknown friends” than I could 
possibly mention. If I have unwittingly infringed any 
copyright, I trust the holder will accept this apology. 
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I should like to express many thanks, in particular, to 
Mr. Joseph Baron, of Blackburn, and to Mr. William Baron, 
of Rochdale, who have spared no pains to further my 
researches; to Mr. J. R. Swann, of Accrington, for the 
loan of valuable biographical sketches ; and to Mr. Reginald 
Kenney, of Lytham, who first introduced to my notice the 
work of Ammon Wrigley, and who very kindly enriched 
the Anthology by a critical appreciation of the work of his 
poet-friend. 

May Yates. 
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Introduction 


Wuar is the relation of the language of poetry to the spoken 
word ? That is the searching and suggestive question which 
each generation of writers must ask itself if poetry is to be 
kept alive, if mankind is not to be starved of the spiritual 
sustenance that only a living art can supply. It is a question 
that has cropped up again and again throughout the history 
of literature: and the supreme poets, Dante, Shakespeare, 
and Wordsworth, have each, in their generation, found their 
own effectual and unchallengeable answer. Yet the pro- 
blem recurs: salvation comes to no man by inheritance ; 
each writer must work out his ewn : and it is a problem that 
is very much in the air at the present moment, when, besides 
being the obvious preoccupation of individual poets, it 
engages almost the entire energies of that active and useful 
association, the Society for Pure English, which is concerned 
to keep the current of literature constantly fed with fresh 
streams of idiomatic speech. Once again, the cry is “ Back 
to the vernacular,” lest poetry perish of inanition: for in 
art, it seems, there can be no progress, if we understand by 
progress head-in-air marching on without a backward glance. 
Art must periodically double on its tracks, and return to 
the sources of its inspiration : it must never lose touch with 
its origins. The tendency of every art is to become anaemic 
through over-culture ; and poetry speedily exhausts itself 
in the rarefied atmosphere of super-refinement: and, as 
language is not only the breath of poetry but its very bones 
and blood, the problem of its reinvigoration is mainly a 
matter of words. To use a homely figure, it is the old 
question of brown bread or white bread. Just as men, 
becoming sophisticated, refine and refine their flour until 
there is little or no sustenance left in it, rejecting the whole- 
some food of their fathers as too crude and coarse for their 
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delicate palates, so do writers, becoming mealy-mouthed, 
tend to discard the more racy and vigorous words of their 
mother-tongue, affecting to consider them barbarous 
vulgarisms, too harsh and uncouth for their sensitive ears ; 
and as, on an exclusive diet of white bread, the powers of 
the digestion become vitiated, the blood poor and thin ; so, 
on an exclusive fare of genteel speech, the health of the 
writer suffers; and his work becomes devitalised and 
anaemic. When a poet realises that this is happening, when 
he becomes conscious that what we may call, without 
undue levity, the white flour of a blameless poetastry is 
tasteless and unsatisfying, he usually does one of two things : 
he sets about baking brown bread, or becomes a confectioner 
of wedding-cake: he either uses the wholemeal of the 
vernacular to give substance and savour to his work, or he 
proceeds to stuff the dough with exotic fruits and foreign 
spices to tickle the jaded palates of his consumers. In the 
world of poetry to-day we have bakers of all sorts, though, 
perhaps, the purveyors of white bread and wedding-cake 
are most numerous and popular. But in drawing this 
rough and ready distinction between varieties of poetry, 
I do not wish to be considered to be expressing a too 
exclusive preference for one kind. Though I may find 
brown bread more wholesome and sustaining as my daily 
fare, there are times when I take more kindly to white ; and, 
again, there are moments when only the richest of plum-cake, 
coated in the thickest almond-paste, will satisfy the craving 
of my sweet-tooth. Yet, if it be true that man cannot live 
by bread alone, it is even more certain that he cannot 
survive on a diet of wedding-cake: and the puff-paste of 
the cream-tarts of some contemporary confectioners of 
verse does not give even a momentary satisfaction to our 
healthy hunger for poetry. 

But if “ Back to the vernacular” is to be our cry, it 
behoves us, in so far as we are not mere parrots but con 
scious and sincere craftsmen, to try to make clear to ourselves 
precisely what we mean by the words of our slogan. Do we 
demand that the language of poetry shall be a literal gramo- 
phone record of actual speech ? If, in our raw and foolhardy 
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enthusiasm, we rashly answer with an emphatic “ Yes!” 
we shall find ourselves instantly countered by the old, and 
to my mind, unanswerable question, ‘‘ Whose speech ? 7 

unanswerable for the reason that the spoken language is 
susceptible of an infinite regional and personal modification. 
Almost every valley in England has its own authentic 
dialect ; and who is to choose from among them? and, 
again, the language current in one rank of society may be 
almost an unknown tongue to others. It may be plausibly 
argued that poetry should only be written in what is called 
standard English, that is, the language of ordinary cultured 
conversation: but if we seek to limit the poet to the use 
of the colourless and inexpressive vocabulary of the politer 
circles of a university-town, are we not merely expressing 
our predilection for white bread ? We must bear in mind, 
also, that, in putting any restriction on the vocabulary of 
poetry, we are putting a restriction on the ideas of poetry ; 
for words are ideas: there is no word in any language that 
is not the embodiment of an idea, however trivial. It 
seems to me that, if we are to solve the problem, we must 
not forget that poetry is an art in the sense that ordinary, 
or even extraordinary, conversation never can be; so that 
it cannot be the sole concern of the poet to limit himself to 
the vocabulary of our daily intercourse. He should try to 
retain in the rhythm of his verse the cadence of the spoken 
phrase ; and to weave into the texture of his work as many 
speech- ‘idioms as possible: and, certainly, in writing 
dramatic poetry, he must aim at preserving the illusion that 
his characters are talking as real people talk: but as, in 
writing poetry at all, he is attempting to give his sense of 
life a profounder, more intense, more searching, more vivid 
and more durable expression than he can achieve even in 
the most serious and intimate converse with his fellows, 
so the language of poetry must be profounder, more intense, 
more searching, more vivid and, at the same time, more 
formal, than the vague, haphazard and too frequently 
ineffectual language of ordinary conversation. In the 
finest poetry the cadences of speech are interwoven with, 
and controlled by, the firmer and more potent rhythm of 
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the metre. Verse, however metrically correct, that ignores 
the cadences of speech rapidly degenerates into doggerel. 
It would seem that it is the stress of the mutual resistance of 
speech-cadence and metrical-rhythm that gives to verse its 
texture, its fibre, its grain, its closely-knit and indestructible 
vitality. And now it might be well to consider just what 
we mean when we say that the language of a dramatic poem 
rings true, that it carries conviction. What is the measure 
of the reality which it is the business of the poet to convey 
to us? Do we demand of him the literal and undiscrimina- 
ting realism of a verbatim police-court report ? The last 
question we can answer with an immediate and emphatic 
negative. A poet’s concern is not with superficial and 
journalistic realism ; but rather with the deeper, unapparent 
and inarticulate reality of the chosen situation. He must 
assuredly impose on us the illusion of listening to actual 
speech ; but, at the same time, he must convey, or, at least 
suggest, to us the full significance of the latent implications 
of even apparently casual remarks. People conversing in 
real life are, at the most eloquent, only half-articulate: they 
can rarely give a full and coherent expression to even the 
simplest emotion: and it is the job of the poet to do this 
for them, to say what they strive to say, once and for all. 
A dramatic speech then, rings true and carries conviction, 
when it conveys to us all that a character is capable of feeling 
in a given situation, which no literal report of actual speech 
ever could do, So the dialogue of a dramatic poem must 
be more pregnant, more clinching, and more consciously 
chosen than the stale, flat and unprofitable discourse of 
everyday. The poet must convey to us a heightened sense 
of reality. He must indeed use common words, but he 
must charge them with an uncommon dynamic force: and 
he must do all this with so easy a mastery, so casual an air, 
that all the while we shall seem merely to be overhearing 
his characters freely expressing their emotions in natural 
intercourse. ‘The only verisimilitude we have a right to 
require of the poet is the truth to his own conception, that 
he should preserve the integrity of the world of his creation : 
and to do this he must be careful of the congruity of his 
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vocabulary. Yet, if a writer is to instil into our impotent 
speech a compelling potency, he can only do so by drawing 
on the full resources at his disposal ; and by eschewing that 
false refinement, or rather, real vulgarity, which would — 
snobbishly reject the most racy and expressive words. He 
must seek to reinvigorate the vapid and attenuated con- 
vention of literary language with full-blooded and able- 
bodied recruits from the vernacular. False ideas of gentility 
and culture have banished many pure-blooded words of 
unimpeachable ancestry from polite conversation; and 
they are now only to be discovered enjoying a healthy, but 
unduly restricted, vogue in the confines of provincial dialect. 
Let us hope that the researches of the Dialect Society and 
the activities of the Society for Pure English may enable 
some of these exiles to win their way back into our common 
vocabulary, so that they may once again enjoy the rights of 
free-born Englishmen. Need*I add, that I am not especially 
concerned about the fate of the sole and all-sufficing epithet 
of the cockney navvy ? It is more than capable of looking 
after itself; and, anyway, it is the business of the poet to 
interpret ye se bloodys ” of the inarticulate, not to record 
them in their stale and meaningless monotony. 

In compiling and issuing such a collection as the present 
Anthology of Lancashire Poetry, it would seem then that 
we are not merely indulging in a pious act of local patriotism, 
but that we are taking our share in a conscious and wide- 
spread movement for the refreshment and revitalisation of 
English literature as a whole. And now I have run slap into 
the particular problem suggested to me by the reading of 
these poems which is the real crux of these rather discursive 
speculations about the craft of poetry. What is the place 
of the dialect-poem in literature: and does a writer, in 
limiting himself to the use of a strict and, to many people, 
an incomprehensible dialect, set unnecessary restrictions on 
the free exercise of his art, and on the enjoyment of his 
readers ? If not, what is the peculiar and essential function 
of vernacular verse? These are, indeed, vexed questions ; 
and on such an occasion as the present they demand a full 
and close reconsideration, even though there be little 
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likelihood of arriving at any all-satisfying conclusion about 
the matter. Mr. Thomas Hardy, in his introduction to 
a selection of William Barnes’s Poems in the Dorsetshire 
Dialect, included in the latest volume of Ward’s “ English 
Poets,” seems to cast doubt on the expediency of writing in 
dialect, and we cannot but listen with keen interest and deep 
respect when a master of colloquial English speaks on such 
a theme, however little we may be inclined to let any man 
say the last word for us on this or any other matter. As 
we are about to examine Mr. Hardy’s pronouncement and 
its implications, it is desirable that we should have. his 
actual words before us. ‘* The veil of dialect,’’ he writes, 
“through which, except in a few cases, readers have to 
discern whatever of real poetry there may be in William 
Barnes, is disconcerting to many, and to some distasteful, 
chiefly, one thinks, for a superficial reason which has more 
to do with spelling than with dialect itself. As long as the 
spelling of standard English is other than phonetic it is not 
obvious why that of the old Wessex language should be 
phonetic, except in a pronouncing dictionary. ... It often 
seemed strange to lovers of Barnes that he, a man of insight 
and reading, should have persisted year after year to sing 
in a tongue which, though a regular growth and not a 
provincial corruption, is indubitably fast perishing. He 
said that he could not help it. But he may have seen the 
unwisdom of such self-limitation—at those times, let us 
suppose, when he appeared to be under an uncontrollable 
impulse to express his own feelings, and to convey an ampler 
interpretation of life than his rustic vehicle would carry 
unenlarged, which resulted in his putting into the mouths 
of husbandmen compound epithets that certainly no user 
of the dialect ever concocted out of his own brain, and 
subtle sentiments that would have astonished those husband- 
men and their neighbours. But though true dramatic 
artistry lies that way, the way of all who differentiate 
imaginative revelation from the blind transcripts of the 
reporter’s note-book, it was probably from some misgivings 
on the score of permanence that now and then he would 
turn a lyric in ‘common English’... In the opinion of 
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the present writer the ordinary language which, as a school- 
master, Barnes taught for nearly forty years, could soon have 
been moulded to verse as deftly as dialect by a man whose 
instinct it was to catch so readily the beat of hearts around 
him.” 

I have taken the liberty of quoting so extensively from 
Mr. Hardy’s article because it deals directly, and with so 
illuminating a touch with the question that 1s engaging our 
attention. Mr. Hardy, then, rightly or wrongly, assumes 
that dialect is a “‘ veil” which tends to obscure poetry. It 
has been said that words are given us for the concealing of 
our thoughts, and, undoubtedly, the verbosity of politicians 
darkens counsel; but the words of a poet should be as 
crystals through whose translucency poetry flashes on our 
astonished sight. However, later on, Mr. Hardy admits 
that, in The Wife a-lost, and in one or two other lyrics, 
Barnes achieved unqualified Success: and he tells us that 
he wrote in the Dorsetshire dialect because “ he could not 
help it,” surely the only valid excuse for writing poetry in 
any language at all: so that, though Mr. Hardy appears to 
argue against the practice of writing in dialect, it would 
seem to us, that by even an occasional success the dialect 
writer is justified of his medium. It cannot be denied, of 
course, that, by writing in a comparatively unknown tongue 
he is definitely limiting his audience, if it be his aim, indeed, 
to address the world at large: yet, on the other hand, it is 
as certain that within his own district, many a dialect-writer 
has a greater number of readers, a more compact and 
attentive audience, than poets of the same calibre can 
command who write in a literary English comprehensible 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. ‘The question of self- 
limitation is another matter: and I have noted with curious 
interest how almost impossible it seems to be for the modern 
writer to keep strictly within the confines of dialect, to 
preserve the integrity of the vernacular throughout. Either 
through a momentary relaxation of the severe and uncom- 
promising self-discipline which the dialect-writer must 
exercise, or because he is defeated in his struggle with the 
exigences of his rhyme-scheme, he is only too liable to lapse 
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into the most banal literary jargon, and, by the use of some 
stale poetical cliche; to dissipate the atmosphere he has 
laboured to create. Such derelictions are unpardonable in 
a serious artist : it is altogether a different matter when the 
urgency of his emotion or the potency of his imagination 
bursts the shackles of speech which he attempts to impose 
upon it; but in either case, it is evident that the writer has 
chosen the wrong medium of expression. For my part, 
though I can relish ‘‘ wholemeal ” verse, I must admit to 
having a preference for ‘“‘ maslin ” ; or, in other words, for 
poetry written in a simple colloquial English in which 
dialect words may be used to give salt and savour. 

But it is high time for us to turn from these rather vague 
generalisations about the art of poetry in the abstract to the 
particular consideration of the concrete poems gathered 
together in this Anthology. However we may assess their 
individual or collective merit, I] think we must feel that 
almost every piece in the book was written because its 
author could not help writing it, because he felt the 
irresistible urge of an inner compulsion. Granted that 
sincerity of purpose alone will not assure any man’s achieve- 
ment of a work of art; and that to try to excuse a failure 
by pleading that the writer meant well is only adding insult 
to injury, who can question that personal sincerity must be 
the fount and inspiration of all poetry ; and that without it, 
the most accomplished piece of verse is but as a tinkling of 
cymbals ? These poems seem to me to ring true, to have 
sprung from a real need of expression. "Those of them that 
are written in dialect are, for the main part, the work of men 
who have spoken it from their earliest days, or who have, at 
least, heard it talked by those about them: and I fancy 
that the most exacting critic must admit that in many of 
these verses in the Lancashire vernacular there is a real and 
undeniable achievement ; and that the vocabulary employed 
in their composition creates a unique and distinctive atmos- 
phere, giving them a raciness which they would lose 
if translated into schoolmaster’s English. 

In considering the content of the poems apart from their 
technique, we gather the impression that the muse of 
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Lancashire is, and has been from the early days when 
Warriken Fair was written, an essentially homely muse : 
there is hardly a rhyme in this collection that does not come 
within the Wordsworthian category of poems of the domestic 
affections. Except in the early and anonymous Balade of 
Maryage, there is no touch of extravagant beauty; and the 
fierce and eldritch notes that thrill through the Border 
Ballads are nowhere heard. Even the ghosts that make a 
furtive appearance in one or two of the poems are convivial 
souls, consumed only by the desire for a mug of ale or a cup 
of tea: and the one poem with an uncanny theme—The 
Dule upo’? Dun, in which a story of an adventure with the 
devil is told with grim vigour by Joseph Baron—must needs 
have a happy ending! More remarkable, perhaps, is the fact 
that none of these genial writers has drawn his inspiration 
from the romantic legends of JLancashire: and there is so 
little description of the wild beauty of the more remote 
hills and dales, that the poems in which Mr. Ammon Wrigley 
has enshrined his love of his native heath and of the old 
customs of the countryside stand almost alone as fine and 
faithful pictures of rural Lancashire. ‘The prevailing note 
of the volume is urban and industrial: most of the poems 
nave been written to the clacking of clogs and the clatter of 
the mills. Many of the writers have been through the mill 
themselves in the literal sense; and their poems bear the 
unmistakable stamp of first-hand and intimate knowledge 
of the life they depict. Yet, though the muse of Lancashire 
is domestic and democratic, it is seldom drab or dismal. 
The short and simple annals of the poor are told with simple 
pathos and a homely and humorous philosophy which sheds 
a ray of light into the darkest corners: and most of these 
poems are illuminated by a compelling human tenderness 
and a divine compassion. In reading them, we indeed meet 


“ Angels in Ancoats, ay, the feet of Christ 
Walking in broken clogs the Salford mire.” 


Witrrip Gipson. 
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Warriken Fair (16th Century). 

A Balade of Maryage 

Droylsden Wakes Song (18th Century). 
A Village Song of May. © 

Tim Bobbin’s Grave. 

Over the Hills and Far Away, 

Th’ Mon o’ Meastur Grundy’s. 

Th’ Owdham Recruit. 

‘The Lancashire Miller. 


WARRIKEN FAIR. 


From Ballads and Songs of Lancashire 
by Harland and Wilkinson. 


Now, au yo good gentlefoak, an yo won tarry, 

Pu tell yo how Gilbert Scott soud his mare Barry ; 
He soud his mare Barry at Warriken Fair, 

But when he’ll be paid, he knows no, I'll swear. 


So when he coom whom, an toud his woife Grace, 
Hoo stud up o’ th’ kippo,! and swat him o’er th’ face, 
Hoo pick’d him o’ th’ hillock, an he fawd wi a whack, 
That he thout would welly ha brocken his back. 


“O woife,” quo he, “ if thou’ll le’mme but rise, 

V’li gi’? thee aw’ th’ leet wench i’mme that lies ” ; 
“Tho udgit,”? quo hoo, ‘ but wheer does he dwell ? ” 
“ By lakin,”’ quo he, “ that au conno tell. 

““T tuck him for t’ be some gentlemon’s son, 

For he spent twopence on me when we had dun, 

An’ he gen me a lunchin o’ denty snig poy, 

And by th’ hond did he shak me most lovingly.” 


Then Grace hoo prompted her neatly and fine, 

And to Warriken went o’ We’nsday betime ; 

An theer too hoo staid for foive market days, 

Till th’ mon wi’ th’ mare were cum t’ Rondle Shay’s.3 


1. Kippo or kibbo =a cudgel. The second line should read: ‘‘ Hoo 
took up th’ kippo, an’ swat him o’er the face ” ; the confusion has arisen through 
the poem being preserved by oral tradition. 

2. Udgit or uzzit = an old-fashioned name for letter s. Cf. Shakespeare : 
“ Thou zed, thou unnecessary letter!” 

3. The oldest dialect poem, date fixed by allusion in y. 5. Randle Shay or 
Shaw was bailiff in the reign of Edward II (1548). 
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An as hoo wer resting one day in hur rowm, 

Hoo spoy’d th’ mon a-riding th’ mare into th’ town, 
Then bounce goos her heart, an’ hoo wur so gloppen,? 
That out o’ th’ winder hoo’d loike for to loppen. 


Hoo stamped an hoo stared, and down stairs hoo run ; 
Wi’ hur heart in hur hont, an hur wynt welly gone ; 
Hur head-gear flew off, an’ so did her snood ; 

Hoo stamped, an’ hoo stared, as if hoo’d bin woode.? 


To Rondle’s hoo’s hied, an hoo hov up the latch, 

Afore th’ mon had tied th’ mare gradely to th’ cratch ! ® 
“My good mon,” quo hoo, “‘ Gilbert greets you right merry, 
And begs that you’ll send him th’ money for Barry.” 


“Oh money,” quo he, “ that connot I spare” ; 
*¢ By lakin,”’ quo hoo, “ than [ll ha’ th’ mare.” 
Hoo poo’d an hoo thrumper’d him sham’ to be seen, 
“Thou hangman,” quo hoo, “ T’ll poo out thy e’en.” 


“Pll mak thee a sompan,‘ I'll houd thee a groat, 

Pll auther ha’ th’ money, or poo’ out thi throat ” ; 
So between ’em they made such a wearisom’ din, 
That to mak ’em at peace Rondle Shay did come in. 


“Come, fye, naunty Grace, come, fye, an be dun; 
Yo’st ha th’ mare, or th’ money, whether yo won.” 
So Grace geet th’ money, an whomwards hoo’s gone, 
But hoo keeps it hursell, and gies Gilbert Scott none. 


_ 


Gloppen = startled; frightened; taken aback. 
Woode = mad. 


Cratch = manger; rack for hay. 


Sompan = a sumph; a foolish stupid fellow. 
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A BALADE OF MARYAGE. 


Traditional Spelling modernised from Ballads and Songs 
of Lancashire by Harland and Wilkinson 


In yonder wood, there is a dene 
Where I myself was late reposing ; 
Where blossoms in their prime have been, 
And flowers fair their colours losing ; 
A love of mine I chanced to meet, 
Which causéd me too long to tarry, 
And then of him I did intreat, 
To tell me when he thought to marry. 


If thou wilt not my secret tell, 
Ne bruit abroad in Whalley parish, 
And swear to keep my eounsel well, 
I will declare my day of marriage. 
* * * * 


When summer’s heat will dry no mire, 
And winter’s rain no longer patter ; 
When lead will melt withouten fire, 
And bear-brades! do need no water ; 
When Downham-stones? with diamond rings, 
And cockles be with pearls compared ; 
When gold is made of gray goose wings 
Then will my love and I be married. 


When buck and hart in Hodder lies, 
And graylings on the fells are breeding ; 
When mussels grow on every tree, 
And swans on every rock are feeding ; 
When mountains are by men removed, 
And Ribble back to Horton carried, 
Or Pendle Hill grows silk above, 
Then will my love and I be married. 


* Asterisks as in Dr. Whitaker’s abridgment. 
1. Bear-brades = young green shoots of coarse barley. 
2. Downham stones = crystals from Wossa Hill near Downham. 
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When moor or moss do saffron yield, 

And beck! and sike? run down with honey ; 
When sugar grows in every field, 

And clerks will take no bribe of money ; 
When men in Bowland dieth here, 

And at Jerusalem be buried ; 
Or when the sun doth rise at noon, 

Then will my love and I be married. 


Now, farewell, friend ; if it be so, 

And this thy once expected wedding : 
For neither I, nor none of my kin 

Will ever need to look for bidding ;3 
I swear and vow, if this be true, 

And thou of such an evil carriage, 
If I should live ten thousand year, 

I’d never more expect thy marriage. 


DROYLSDEN WAKES SONG. 
“ Ballads and Songs of Lancashire.” 


The Greenside Wakes Song is not much more modern 
than the days of Tim Bobbin, i.e., 1708-1786. Greenside 
is a small hamlet near Droylsden, and this wakes custom 
was imported about 1814, from Woodhouses, “‘ where it has 
been prevalent for more than the third of a century.” 
‘Two men, one of them being dressed to represent a woman, 
rode in ceremonious manner, each of them spinning flax, 
and engaged in a dialogue, which shows the progress and 
amicable winding up of a domestic dispute as to their relative 
skill. ‘This song has been printed with the music in 
Chambers’s Book of Days, as well as in Mr. Harland’s 


volume, from which we now quote it: 
i. Beck =a brook or burn. 
2. Sike = small rivulet or rindle. 


2 


3- Bidding = invitation to a wedding or funeral. 
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He 


It’s Dreighlsdin wakes, un wey’re comin’ to teawn, 
To tell yo o’ somethin’ o’ great reneawn. 

Un if this owd jade ull lem’mi begin, 

Aw’l show yo how hard un how fast aw con spin. 


Cuorvus.— 
So it’s threedywheel, threedywheel, dan, don, dill, doe. 


SHE 


Theaw brags o’ thisel, bur aw dunno think it’s true, 
For aw will uphowd thi, thy fawts arn’t a few, 
For when theaw hast done, un spun very hard, 
O’ this awm well sure, thi wark is marr’d. 
So it’s threedywheel, etc. 


He 


Theaw saucy owd jade, theawd’st best howd thi tung, 
Or else awst be thumpin thi ere it be lung, 
Un iv ’ot aw do, theaw’rt sure for to rue, 
For aw con ha’ money o’ one as good as you. 
“So it’s threedywheel, etc. 


SHE 


Whot is it to me whoe yo con have ? 

Aw shanno be lung ere aw’m laid i’ my grave ; 

Un when ut aw’m deod, un have done what aw con, 

Yo may foind one ot’ll spin as hard as aw’ve done. 
So it’s threedywheel, etc. 


He 


Com, com, mi dear woife, aw’ll not ha’ thi rue, 
Un this aw will tell yo, an aw’ll tell yo true, 
Neaw if yo’ll forgie me for what aw have said, 
Aw’ll do my endevur to pleos yo instead. 

So it’s threedywheel, etc. 


di 


SHE 


Aw’m glad for to yeor ’ot yo win me forgive, 

Un aw will do by yo as long as aw live ; 

So let us unite, an live free fro o” sin, 

Un then we shall have nowt to think at but spin. 
So it’s threedywheel, etc. 


Boru 


So neaw let’s conclude an here eendeth our sung, 

Aw hope it has pleost this numerous throng ; 

Bur iv it ’os mist, yo needn’t to fear, 

Wey’ll do eawr endevur to pleos yo next year. 

So it’s threedywheel, threedywheel, dan, don, dill, doe. 


A VILLAGE SONG OF MAY. 


“In the villages hereabouts (z.¢., near Flixton), they have 
an old custom of singing in the month of May; and com- 
panies of ‘‘ May-singers” go from house to house among 
their neighbours, on April nights, to sing under their chamber 
windows this old song about “‘ the drawing near unto the 
merry month of May.” An old man, known in Stretford 
as a “‘ May-singer,” a “ herb-gatherer,” and a “ Yule- 
singer,” who gets a scanty living out of the customs of each 
season of the year as it comes, furnished me with a rough 
copy of the words and music of this old ‘‘ May Song.” 
In one verse of the song, each member of the sleeping family 
is addressed by name in succession— 


“Then rise up, Sarah Brundrit, all in your gown of green ; ” 


and as each appears at the window, he is saluted with a 
“Merry May.” Since the time of my visit I have been 
enabled, through the kindness of John Harland, Esq., F.S.A., 
to give this old May song, in complete shape, as it appears 
in his first volume of Lancashire Ballads—” 


1. From Edwin Waugh’s Lancashire Sketches. 
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All in this pleasant evening together come are we, 
For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 

We'll tell you of a blossom that buds on every tree, 
Drawing near unto the merry month of May. 


Rise up the master of this house, put on your chain of 
gold, 
For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 
We hope you’re not offended, (with) your house we 
make so bold, 
Drawing near unto the merry month of May. 


Rise up the mistress of this house, with gold along (upon) 
your breast, 
For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 
And if your body be asleep, I hope your soul’s at rest, 
Drawing near unto the merry month of May. 


Rise up the children of this house, all in your rich attire 
For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 
For every hair upon your head shines like the silver 

wire, 
Drawing near unto the merry month of May. 


God bless this house and harbour, your riches and your 
store, 
For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 
We hope the Lord will prosper you, both now and 
evermore, 
Drawing near unto the merry month of May. 


So now we’re going to leave you in peace and plenty 
here, 
For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 
We shall not sing you May again until another year— 
For to draw you the cold winter away. 
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Sot Ge ieee ee 


TIM BOBBIN’S GRAVE. 


Good lordgus days! what hav ’e sin, 
An’ yet be here to tell? 

To owd Tim’s Grave this neet aw bin, 
An’ yerd him in’t mysel’. 


Some folk un sed, Tim wur noan deod, 
*Twus uncoth news to me ; 

So chuck it coom into my yeod, 
Od goo to th’ pleck! an’ see. 


Afore a geet to th’ Gowden Bo, 
Aw welly? lost my woint, : 

Aw thowt aw meet as well just co 
At Dan’s an’ get a poynt. 


Up steps aw went, boh aw’r ill-flayed, 
An’ glooart booath fur and nar ; 

An’ every foot o’ th’ gate aw stray’d 
Aw wackert® waur an’ waur. 


Aw med no sper,‘ boh grop’d my way, 
Till aw fun th’ very plack, 


An’ theer th’ stone lay, Tim’d rowlt away 


Boh had no’ rowlt it back. 


A stud stock still! then coom a nudge, 
An’ then aw yerd a din, 

Ut coom fro’ under th’ very spot 
Wheer th’ owd grave stone had bin. 


My kneoves wurn gript,> my yure stud still 


Aw durst na hardly look, 
Owd Tim coad eawt, and deaun aw dropt 
And scuttled of a rook ! 


Pleck = place. 

Welly = very nearly. 

Wackert = shuddered, shivered. 
Sper = enquiry. 


Kneoves wurn gript = fists were clenched. 


Io 


He sed, ‘* Neaw Sam, lad, is tat tee ? 
Theawrt com’ i’ th’ nick 0’ toime: 

Go fot some punch, or else more ale, 
Fort th’ last theaw browt wur prime.” 


Aw never spoke, boh wur just beawn, 
When aw yeard owd Molly say— 
“* Neaw Joan, if theaw has ale or punch, 


Oddsflesh ! Aw’ll ha’ my tay.” } 


Then they fell eawt ; hoo coed him sot, 
An’ Joan coed her wur still ; 

Aw just thrutch’d? grave-stone i’ th’ owd spot, 
And geet mysel a gill. 


(iy He OLS. 
ANONYMOUS. 
(From Samuel Hill’s Old Lancashire Songs and their Singers, 
1906.) 


An old-fashioned type of song popular some sixty or seventy 
years ago—still to be heard in country nooks and corners at 
Wakes-time and by homely Christmas firesides. 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY. 


When growin’ up, an’ rayther smart, 
Aw thowt it time to tak’ my part 
Un try whot service aw could do, 
To help us on, for a year or two ; 
Th’ nayburs sed ut aw should do, 
Aw’re sure o” gettin’ shops enow— 
Lots o’ mesthurs every day, 
Over the hills an’ far away. 
1. The epitaph on “Tim Bobbin” and his wife was originally written 
by one of his sons, cut into the stone in 1818, and later re-chiselled. It runs :— 


“Here lies John and with him Mary, 
Cheek-by-jowl, and never vary ; 
No wonder that they so agree, 
John wants no punch, and Moll no tea.” 
(Procter’s Literary Reminiscences and Gleanings, 1860.) 


2. Thrutch’d = thrust, pushed, shoved. 
I! 


Spoken. ‘Everybody began o’ sayin’ it wur no use of a 
smart, clever chap like me stoppin’ in a country wheer aw 
should never have a chance 0” showin’ my breedin’, an’ my 
fine parts, but, if aw wur to go to some large teawn, wheer 
aw could show my broughten’s-up, an’ my eddication, folk 
ud feel an inclination for t? put me on an elevation, wheer 
aw could get a situation, in a family of as great consideration 
as ony i’ this great nation. 

So, takkin’? my mother’s advice, an’ my feyther’s blessin’, 
givin’ my brother a shake o” th’ hond, an’ my sister a kissin’, 
an’ leavin’ um o’ in a state quite distressin’, wi’ two shirts, 
three pair o’ stockin’s, an seven shillin’? an sevenpence i’ 
copper, aw set off (singing)— 


Over the hills an’ far away— 
I’m loike to bid yo 0 good-day ; 
Wi’ yo aw con no longer stay, 
But o’er the hills, an’ far away. 


At rare good speed reet off aw went, 

To mak’ my fortin’ so intent— 

Built up castles in the air— 

Heaw aw, someday, would mak’ um stare ; 
Hills an’ dales wur nowt to me, 

Aw whistle’t on, i’ sich good glee, 

Aw went full twenty mile that day, 

Over the hills an’ far away. 


Spoken. “‘ Aye, an’ it’s very fine walkin’, an’ very fine 
tawkin’, for a while at fost, but so much on it doesn’t go 
deawn so well. 

Ther’s fleaurs springin’, an’ birds singin’, spring weather, 
an’ spring wayter. 

Th’ birds singin’ very, very nicely in a mornin’, when one 
starts off, but to’ort neet it’s th’ way-worn travellers, an’, 
oh, dear! what con the matter be? Spring wayter’s very 
coolin’ an’ refreshin’, but a drop o”? summat short taks th’ 
chill of’t, an’ lets deawn th’ inflammation, an’ as ther’s a nice 
little pictur-shop by th’ roadside, ut’ll serve my purpose, 


I2 


aw’ll just have a drop o’ summat, for my legs feel toired, 
my bundle feels heavy, my throat’s full 0’ dust, my shoon’s 
full o’ pebbles, my feet’s full o’ blisters, an’? my pockets— 
why, they’re full o’ nowt particular. So, waiter, bring me 
a pint o’ ale, an’ ax’ th’ missus if aw con stop heer o’ neet, 
an’ if aw con have a bit o’ summut for t’ ate for t’ be gooin’ 
on wi’, Tell me what time yo gun to bed, an’ what time 
you'll be stirrin’ i’ th’ mornin’. Aw’st want a bit o’ summat 
afore aw set off, an see heaw mich it’ll be awtogether. 

“€ Just ax what gentlefolk’s families ther’ are livin’ abeawt 
here, an’ what sort o’ folk they are—whether they’re wed 
folks or single, owd maids or bachelors ? An’ which is most 
loikely place for t’ enquire at, if they wanten a servant-mon. 
Tell th’ missus for t’ come an’ see if hoo thinks aw’st have 
ony chance. See which is th’ nearest way to th’ market- 
teawn, an’ put my bundle an’ stick by, for aw mun stop here 
to-neet, an i’ th’ mornin’ aw mun be off ” (singing)— 


Over the hills and far away 

I’m loike to bid yo 0 good-day ; 
Wi yo aw con no longer stay, 
But o’er the hills an’ far away. 


I’ th’ mornin’ up wi’ th’ lark aw rose, 
Un lookin’ for a job aw goes ; 

Ax’d o’ th’ heawses on my way 

If they’d a place,—but o sed nay ; 
Still aw wus i’ hopes to find 

A place just suited to my mind ; 
Lots 0’ work, an’ plenty o’ pay, 

Over the hills an’ far away. 


Spoken. ‘ Aw trudged on till my patience an’ my money 
wur very nee worn eawt, an’ aw seed a gentlemon commin’ 
on th’ road. Aw sed, ‘ Sir, if yo’ please, aw should loike 
for t’ hire you t’ be my mestur, for aw ha’ noan at present.’ 
‘What would you like to be—a footman?’ ‘ Nowe,’ aw 
sed. ‘ Aw’ve had enough o’ footin’ a-lately, aw should loike 
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for t? be a hossman neaw.’ ‘ Perhaps yo’d like to wait on 
the ladies,’ he sed. “Just the very thing!’ aw sed. ‘ But,’ 
he sed, ‘being a countryman, they might laugh at you; 
I suppose you could make yo’reself useful in the kitchen ?’ 
A sed, ‘ Aw should be very useful i’ th’ kitchen, yo’? may 
depend.’ He sed, ‘You can dress game?’ ‘Aw con 
undress it, an’ rarely, too,’ aw sed. ‘ Perhaps you’re a good 
shot, eh?” he ax’d. ‘ Well,’ aw sed, ‘ aw’ve left many a 
good shot behind me.’ ‘You can brew ale?’ he sed. 
‘ Aye,’ aw replied, ‘ an’ barrel it, an’ tap it, too.” ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘ tell me what else you can do?’ ‘Aw wish ut 
yo’d tell me o’ owt else ’ut aw conno do. Aw con use a 
flail, carry a pail, tak’ my turn at helpin’ t’ churn, tend to 
th’ barn when th’ wheats are sown, chop up straw when th’ 
licken’s low, doctor cows, mend owd ploughs, graft yo’re 
trees, hive yo’re bees, trim yo’re bowers, an’ deg yo’re 
flowers wi pleasant sheawers, ’ut any heawers :—rake deawn 
beds, an’ build up sheds, brush a coat, or carry a note, or 
clean yo’re shoes, or read yo” th’ news, or boil an’ bake or 
puddin’s make—aw con roast, boil, fry, or fricasse any sort 
o’ meat, roast a piece o’ pork till it rattles like Ormskirk 
ginsbrade! ; aw con do owt fro’ th’ bedroom deawn to th’ 
kitchen. Nowt comes amiss, whether it’s a frying-pan or 
a warmin’-pan. Any sort o” tubbin’, scrubbin’, washin’, 
or scowrin’; an’ then, for tellin’ a genteel lie, goin’ to th’ 
races, balls an’ fashionable places, wheer ther’s smilin’ 
dames, wi wit an’ graces, an hondsome girls wi charmin’ 
faces—why—what—yo’ couldna find another mon loike me 
from Brummagem to Botany Bay!’ ‘ Well,’ he sed, ‘ an 
heaw mitch a year will you want for all this?’ Aw sed, 
* Yo’ mun just give me as mich as yo’ con afford ; yo” may 
depend upon it, yo’ll have o’ th’ honour, for when they seen 
me ridin’ on a fine hoss—folk ull say, “ Who’s that?” 
‘Then th’ answer ’ull be,’ “ Why, its Mr. Such-a-One’s 
servant,” “ Well,” they'll say,” “ If that’s but the servant, 
what must th’ mestur be? ” 

‘Well,’ th’ gentleman sed, ‘ If you’re only half as clever 


1. Ginsbrade = gingerbread, for which Ormskirk is noted. 
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as you say, we shall not quarrel about wages.’ “So aw 
think ut aw’ve made a tidy thing on it, wi goin’— ” (singing) 


Over the hills an’ far away 
Aw’ve getten a tidy job to-day— 
Little work, an’ lots 0’ pay, 
Over the hills an’ far away. 


TH’ MON O’ MEASTUR GRUNDY’S. 
From Sam Hill’s Collection. 


(Believed to have been found in a compilation entitled, 
“ Ashburner’s New Vocal and Poetic Repertory,” published 
at Ulverstone in 1807.) eo 
Good law, heaw things are awter’d neaw, 
Aw’m groun as fine as fippence, 
But when aw’d use’t for’t follow th’ plough, 
Aw ne’er could muster thrippence. 
Bur zounds, did yo’ but see me neaw 
Sit deawn to dine—at Sundays,— 
Egad, yo’d stare like anything 
At th’? mon at Meastur Grundy’s. 


Aw use’t to stroide abeawt 1’ clogs 
As thick as soides 0’ bacon, 

Bur neaw my clogs, as weel as togs, 
Aw’ve totally forsaken ; 

An’ little Peg, aw loike’t so well, 
An’ walk’d eawt up o’ Sundays, 

Aw’ve left ; an’ neaw it’s cook-maid Nell 
An’ th’ mon o’ Meastur Grundy’s. 


One day aw met my cousin Ralph-— 
Says he, “‘ Heaw are ta’, Willie ?” 
“ Begone,” says aw, “ theaw cleawnish elf, 


An’ dunno’ be so silly!” 
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“Why, dost forget, sin’ constant we 
To th’ market trudged o’ Mondays ? ” 
Says aw, “ Good lad, don’t talk to me, 
Aw’m th’ mon at Meastur Grundy’s.” 
“ Fgad,” says Ralph, “ Who art ta’ neaw ? 
Aw thowt no harm 1’ speykin’ ; 
Aw’ve seen th’ day when theaw followed th’ plough, 
An’ glad my hand wur shakin’. 
Bur neaw, egad, theaw struts abeawt 
So very fine o’ Sundays.” 
Says aw, ‘“‘ Theaw country clod, get eawt, 
Aw’m th’ mon at Meastur Grundy’s.” 
“On good roast-beef an’ butter-milk— 
Awhoam aw lived i’ clover— 
An’ wished such feastin’ while aw lived, 
It never met be over ; 
Bur, zounds, did yo but see me neaw, 
Sit deaun to dine o’ Sundays, 
Egad! yo’d stare like anything 
At th’ mon o’ Meastur Grundy’s.” 


“* Neaw aw’m advanced fro’ th’ tail 0’ th’ plough, 

Loike many a peer i’ th’ nation, 

Aw foind it easy, knowin’ heaw 
T’ forget my former station. 

Who knows bur aw may strut a squire, 
Wi’ a powder’t wig o’ Sundays, 

Tho’ neaw content to be no moor 
Than th’ mon at Meastur Grundy’s.” 


TH’ OWDHAM RECRUIT. 
From Ballads and Songs of Lancashire. 


Popular in mid-century and as a broadside. After each 
verse in the broadside, there is a portion in prose which is 
marked as to be “ spoken.” ... The singers are allowed 
to extemporise at great length, and frequently cause much 
laughter by their allusions to passing events. 
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When I’re a young lad, sixteen years ago, 

I lov’d a pretty lass, and followed the plough ; 

But somehow or other I was ne’er content, 

Till I like a noddy for a sodger went. 

There were such shouts of mirth and glee, 

For I thowt I should a Captain be 

Bud ah! by gum / I wur varra much mista’en, 

And monny a time I wished mysel at t’ plough-tail again. 


So we march’d and march’d abeawt Owdham streets, 

Where they tried to persuade me ’twas my turn to treat ; 

I treated them all till we geet drunk as foos, 

Between serjeant, me, and corporal, there wur nod mich to 
chuse ; 

I thowt that my brass wod never ha been done, 

Thinks I but we shall live a life of rare fun. 

Bud ah! by gum! I wur varra much mista’en, 

And monny a time I wished mysel at t’ plough-tail again. 


Bud when my brass wur o spent and dun, 

They pushed me about for a bit of roaring fun ; 

By gum, they’d like to throttled me; eh what a sin, 

With a collar stiff as steel just stuck under my chin, 

They cut my hair so close, sure, and gathered such a crop, 
They made me soon i’ th’ regiment a real dandy fop. 

Bud ah! by gum! I wur varra much mista’en 

And monny a time I wished mysel at t’ plough-tail again. 


Is’t never forget what a fuss of me they made, 

When we went to a pleck ut they coed their parade, 

If I could look to pleeos um theer, may I indeed be brunt, 
For they wanted all at once my eeen, left, reet, and front ; 
Then o in a row like fire-potters! we wur stood, 

And my toes wouldn’t turn in let me do wot J could ; 

I listed for a Captain; but, by gum, I wur mista’en, 

And monny a time I wished mysel at t’ plough-tail again. 


1. Fire-potters = pokers. 
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I wondered wot the dickins could ever be the matter, 

For they shut me in-the guard-house to live on bread and 
watter ; 

And when I offered then to quit that ugly place, 

A soldier with his bagnet stood staring in my face: ” 

I began then a-thinkin’ that my case was varra bad, 

Fore I’re wur off by far than when i’ th’ awkard squad. 

I listed for 2 Captain; but, by gum, I wur mista’en, 

And monny a time I wished mysel at t’ plough-tail again. 


THE LANCASHIRE MILLER. 
This song is a favourite in most parts of North Lancashire. 


Owd Jeremy Gigg, a miller was he, 
In Lancashire born and bred ; 
‘The mill was all he depended upon, 
To earn him his daily bread. 
Owd Jeremy he was growing owd, 
His latter end it was near ; 
He had three sons, and it puzzled him sore 
Which of ’em should be his heir. 


Now he call’d to him his eldest son,— 
“* An answer give to me: 
What way would theaw tak thy bread to mak, 
If my mill I left to thee ? ” 
“* Oh, if the mill were mine,” said he, 
“ Pll plainly tell to yeaw, 
Out of every seck I’d tak a peck, 
As yeaw’ve been used to do.” 


Now he call’d to him his second son,— 
“* An answer give to me: 
What way would theaw tak thy bread to mak, 
If the mill were given to thee ? ” 
“Oh, if the mill were mine,” said he, 
“* As sure as my name’s Roaf, 
Instead of a peck out of every seck, 
I’m sure I’d tak one-hawf.” 
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Now he call’d to him his youngest son ; 
His youngest son was Will ; 

“On the answer theaw does give to me, 
Depends who gets the mill.” 

“Oh, if the mill were mine,” said he, 
* A living I would mek ; 

Instead o’ one-hawf, I’d tek it all, 
And swear ’em out o’ th’ seck,” 


Then owd Jeremy he rose up in bed, 
To hear him talk so smart ; 
Saying, “ Well done, Will! theaw’s won the mill ; 
‘Theaw’rt the lad o’ meh heart!” 
The other two look’d rayther blue, 
And swore it wur too bad ; 
But little Will, he won the mill, 
And the Devil he got his dad. 


W. E. A. Axon, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
(1846-1913) 


Owd Dan’s Fiddle. 


Courtin’ Toime. 


William Edward Armytage Axon was born in Manchester 
in 1846, and died there in 1913. He served for some 
thirteen years in the Manchester Public Libraries, but during - 
the greater part of his life was on the literary staff of the 
Manchester Guardian. He was a member of Council of 
the Manchester Literary Club and of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, much of his literary work 
being done in the interest of the many learned societies to 
which he belonged. 

An accomplished linguist, perhaps his happiest gift was 
in the felicitous translation of epigrammatic verse, e.g., from 
Liniére :— 

“He thought*me a fool 
For my silence unbroken. 
I thought he was wise 
Until he had spoken ! ” 


His publications were numerous ; the following alone being 
of local interest :— 


1870‘ Folk-Song and Folk-Speech.” 
1883 “ Lancashire Gleanings.” 

1885 ‘“ Annals of Manchester.” 

1894 “ Ancoats Skylark ”’ (verse). 

1899 “‘ Echoes of Old Lancashire.” 

1907 “ Cobden as a Citizen.” 

1910 “‘ Verses, Original and Translated.” 


OWD DAN’S FIDDLE. 


Un jour tombe et se brise un mauvais violon, 
On le ramasse, on le recolle, 
Et de mauvats il devient bon. 
L’adversité, souvent est une heureuse école.-— 
THEVENOT, 
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Owd Dan had a fiddle ’at hung upo’ th’ wo’— 
A quare bit o’ timber as e’er met a bow; 

He played on it late and he played on it soon 
But rarely could manage to tickle a tune! 


Said Dan, “ We mun_o’ on us follow us trade, 
But aw doubt me it isno’ for music tha’ert made. 
But what! if thae connot mak melody flow 
Thae looks varry well as thae hangs upo’ th’ wo’. 


Bu’ one day th’ owd fiddle came down wi’ a crash. 

“‘ Bith’ maskins,” said Dan, “‘ aw doubt it’s a smash, 
But tho’ it’s i’ pieces aw’ll do what I con 

For aw should be lonely beawt th’ fiddle, bith’ mon.” 


So he tied it wi’ tatchin’,! an’ patched it wi’ glue, 

And fettled? it gradely® as best he could do ; 

He stroked it wi’ th’ bow—an’ eh! th’ sounds at coom out, 
A foiner owd fiddle no gowd could ha bowt. 


It laughed wi’ his joy, and it wept wi’ his woe, 
Owd Dan spoke his mind wi’ his fiddle and bow. 
And yet this were th’ very same bit 0’ camm’d* wood 


’At before it wur brokken did nobry no good ! 
Said Dan, “ There’s a heap o’ booath fiddles an’ men 


?At wanten a lesson or two now an’ then; 
And mony a wise mon is a bit of a foo’ 


Till he’s bin to be taich’d in Advarsity’s Skoo’.” 


COURTIN’ TOIME. 


Uv o’ the toimes o’ th’ day an’ neet 
There’s one at aw loike th’ best, 
It comes wi’ the decin’ o’ the leet, 
When th’ sun has gone to rest. 
‘Tatchin’ = waxed hemp-thread used by cobblers. 
Fettled = mended it; put it in order. 
Gradely = well, thoroughly. 
Cainmed = crooked, gone awry, awkward. 
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fers 


An’ when th’ owd clock is up o’ th’ stroke, 
My heart is reer an’ fain ; 

Aw’ dons mi swingur! on, an’ goes 
To meet my sweetheart Jane. 


An’ when to th’ wooden bridge aw come, 
’At’s cloose by Langley-lea, 

Aw’ starts o’ whistlin’ then loike mad, 
Till th’ brid comes eawt to me. 


An’ by owd Pinder mill we goo, 
An’ deawn by th’ brook soide walk, 
An’ pertin’ toime hez olez come, 
Afore we’n done eawr talk. 


Eh! th’ flowers i’ every lone hoo knows, 
Ther names by hedtt hoo’s got ; 

An’ in my coat last neet hoo put 
A blue forget-me-not. 


An’ that by th’ mass aw never shall 
As long as aw’m a sinner, 

An’ iv hoo is bur to be won, 
By th’ maskins then aw’ll win her ! 


1. Swingur = short-cut coat, with rounded tails and two outside pockets. 
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Sam Bamford 
(The Bard of Middleton). 


(1788-1872) 


The Gonner. 

Tim Bobbin’s Grave. 
My Wynder. 

A Dialogue. . 


Samuel Bamford, born at Middleton in 1788, was a bard 
of the older generation who “ warbled when Waugh 
wur a fledglin’ i’ th’ nest.” He was educated at Manchester 
Grammar School, and after a wandering youth, during which 
he enlisted, went to sea, and ran away home again, he was 
apprenticed to the Manchester trade. He loathed. the 
restricted indoor life and commemorated his escape from it 
in the following stanzas :— 


“’To-morrow’s sun beholds me free, 
Come night, and I no more will own 
A master’s high authority 
Nor bend beneath his angry frown ; 
But to my native woods and plains 
Pll haste, and join the rustic swains. 


“Gay printed ‘ fancies,’ ‘ plates’ nor ‘ chintz’ 
No more with wonder shall I view, 
Nor criticise the various tints 
Of pink or azure, green or blue, 
Save when I pluck the flower sweet 
That clasps my lonely, wandering feet.” 


He set out to walk to London and sell his poems. He was 
not only a poet, but also a politician and propagandist, an 
enthusiastic Radical whom “ Peterloo” brought into 
national prominence. “ In perils oft, in prisons not a few,” 

he still retained his valiant spirit and wrote and recited 
his vigorous verse and prose. He has his reward in his 
county’s affection, for his portrait hangs in the Manchester 
Reform Club, beside those of Earl Grey, Cobden, Bright, 
Gladstone, and the Duke of Devonshire. Bamford was 
a great admirer of Carlyle, who visited him and gave him 
copies of Heroes and Hero-Worship and of Past and Present. 
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Prose— 


“Early Days.” “ Passages in the Life of a Radical.” 
“ Walks in South Lancashire.” 


Verse— 
“‘Homely Rhymes, Poems and Reminiscences.” 


THE GONNER? 


A Gonner dwelt o’ th’ Barrowfells, 
O, he’s a meety gonner ; 

Of gonners a’, he bears the bells, 
An’ surely that’s a honour ; 

Some time ago, as yo” mun kno’, 
Authority wur gin him, 

To banish ducks, fro’ dams an’ brucks, 
If after daylit swimmin’. 


As looks “fa gentleman o’ th’ teawn,” 
When stuff’t wi’ public dinner, 
Upon a cholic-grip’n cleawn, 
A hungry, wand’rin’ sinner ; 


1. The gander. 


“¢The Gonner,’ suggested by an occurrence which took place shortly 
after the Luddite raid upon Middleton, in 1812. The ‘Watch and Ward’ 
were speedily in operation, and one of their leaders, with his doughty men-at- 
arms, coming upon a joyous company, chiefly strangers, chose to suspect them 
of being from the neighbourhood of Oldham, Hollinwood, or Royton, the 
working men of which places were at that time under the shade of a dubious 
character, in consequence of the part some of them had taken in the Burton 
factory affair. ‘The company certainly were from Oldham or its neighbourhood, 
but were quite unconscious of any trespass against the peace of Middleton, 
or the rules recently adopted for regulating public-houses. The mandate of 
the chief peace-preserver (the Gonner) was that they should instantly depart. 
They wished to remain until they had drunk the ale before them; but ‘ Master 
Goose did that refuse,’ and the sequel is told in rhyme. The Gonner makes 
a charge before a magistrate and the drake (chief spokesman of the social party) 
quits the country to avoid the consequence of a warrant. The ‘ cormorant 
"at up at London keawrs’ needs not further allusion.’—Note from Homely 


Rhymes, Poems, and Reminiscences, by S. Bamford. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 1864. 
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As looks at my poor rhymin’ ripp 
A welkin-born Pegasus 

So awful looks his gonnership 
As o’er the wave he passes. 


He chanc’t to look into a nook, 
An’ theer espy’d wi’ pleasure, 

Some duckys bent o’ merriment, 
Just tipplin’ at their leisure ; 

Then swell’d his breast, an’ he his crest 
Tow’rd heaven he distended ; 

An’ deep he swore, by flood an’ shore, 
Their manners shud be mended. 


Neaw ducks, yo’ known, cry quack, quack, quack, 
An’ geese dun hiss and cackle, 

An’ this, a tawkin’ is their mack, 
When they’n a mind*to rattle : 

So, void of grace, wi’ brazent face, 
He in goose-language tow’d ’em, 

’At he durst swear, by th’ book o’ prayer, 
They’rn nowty ducks fro? Oldham. 


Beneath his wing he had a thing, 
An’ quickly eawt he-pood it ; 

*Twur painted blue, an’ yallo’ too, 
An’ to these ducks he show’d it ; 

He said ’twur sent by th’ Cormorant, 
At up at Lunnon keawrs, 

To banish ducks fro’ dams an’ brucks, 
At after sartin heawrs. 


The ducks did pray ’at they mut stay 
Just two’thre minnits longer ; 
But Mester Goose did quick refuse, 
Which caus’d no little anger ; 
Then swoarn the ducks, wi’ pottert plucks,! 
Who gaily had been fuddlin’, 
’At they’dn’ stop, while the’re a drop 
O’ weatur fit to puddle in. 


1. Pottert plucks = troubled minds, 
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The goose did sail, an’ tow’d his tale 
Unto a meety sea-gull ; 
But wisperin’ foke at th’ back dun tawk, 
That gull were but a ray-gull ;1 
Be’et as it may, my neyburs say, 
At th’ drake fro? wom mun wander, 
An’ the goose wi’ th’ bell, has provet itsel’, 
An addle-yedded gonthur. 


TIM BOBBIN’S GRAVE. 


I stoode beside Tim Bobbin’s grave 
?At looks o’er Ratchda’ teawn, 
An’ th’ owd lad woke within his yerth, 


An’ sed wheer arto’ beawn. 


Om gooin’ into th’ Packer street, 
As far as th’ Gowden Bell, 

To taste o’ Daniel Kesmus ale. 
Tim—I cud like a saup mysel’. 


An’ by this hont o’ my reet arm, 
If fro’ that hole theaw’ll reawk? 

Theaws’t have a saup 0’ th’ best breawn ale 
’At ever lips did seawk. 


The greawnd it sturr’d beneath my feet, 
An’ then I yerd a groan, 

He shook the dust fro’ off his skull, 
An’ rowlt away the stone. 


I brought him op o’ a deep breawn jug, 
°At a gallon did contain, 

An’ he took it at one blessed draught, 
Ar’ laid him deawn again. 


1. Ray-gull =a not over-sagacious magistrate. 
2. Reawk = gather thyself together. 
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MY WYNDER.1 


Where Gerrard’s stream, with pearly gleam, 
Runs down in gay meander, 
A weaver boy, bereft of joy, 
Upon a time did wander. 
“Ah! well a day,” the youth did say, 
** 1 wish I did not mind her, 
I’m sure had she regarded me, 
I ne’er had lost my wynder. 


‘“* Her ready hand was white as milk, 
Her fingers finely moulded, 

And when she touched a thread of silk, 
Like magic it was folded ; 

She turned her wheel, she sang her song, 
And sometimes I have joined her ; 

Oh! that one strait? would wake again 
From thee, my lovely wynder ! 


“‘ And when the worsted hank she wound, 
Her skill was further proved, 

No thread uneven there was found, 
Her bobbins never roved. 

With sweet content, to work she went, 
And lookéd not behind her, 

With fretful eye for ills to spy ; 
But now I’ve lost my wynder. 


«* And never would she let me wait 
When “ downing” on a Friday, 
Her wheel went round at a merry rate, 
Her person always tidy. 
But she is gone, and I’m alone, 
I know not where to find her, 
I’ve sought the hill, the wood and rill, 
No tidings of my wynder. 
1. It is a pleasant, truly feminine and primitive art, that of winding 
bobbins or cones for weavers; a skilled art, moreover, for it is of the utmost 


importance that the bobbins should be firm and even-threaded and that the 
supply should be constant so that the weaver is never “‘ stopped for bobbins.” 
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“T sought her at the dawn of day, 
I sought her at the noonin’, 
I sought her when the evening grey 
Had brought the hollow moon in. 
I call’d her on the darkest night 
With wizard spells to bind her, 
And when the stars arose in light, 
I wandered forth to find her. 


“‘ Her hair was like the raven’s plume 
And hung in tresses bonny, 
Her cheeks so fair did roses bear 
That blush’d as sweet as onny. 
No diamond stone her eyes outshone, 
Each day I thought her kinder, 
But ah! that thought hath sorrow wrought 
Since I have lost my wynder.” 


A DIALOGUE 


betwixt Peter Spinthreed, a Cotton manufacturer, 
Zekil Lithewetur, a hand-loom weaver. 


Perer— 


Well Zekil, hasto’ yerd o’ th’ reawt, 
’At’s takken place at Lundun ? 
King George has turn’t hissel’ abeawt, 
An’ ministers are undun ; 
Sin Liverpool laid bye his shoon, 
O’ nailt wi’ gowden clinkers, 
‘The growl has to a battle groon, 
An’ Cannin’s beat the blinkers, 


ZEKIL— 


An’ what by that ? he’r ne’er a friend 
‘To my poor hungry belly, 

An’ though he shift, unless he mend, 
He’s still a nowty felly. 
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and 


“No honest mon,” sed Billy Pit, 
“Con ston i’ sitch a station,” 

An’ he who creeps or flies to it, 
Mun sacrifice the nation. 


Prerer— 


Pshaw! none o’ thy reformin’ slang, 
Suspicious and desponding, 

I tell thee, things win goo none wrang 
When Cannin’ gets his hond in ; 

He’ll make the Yankees an’ the Dons 
Buy cats an’ calimancos ; 

Put th’ Kurn-bill i’ the divel’s hons 
?At it no moor may dank us. 


ZEKIL— 
O’ that may be, I dunna deawt, 
He’s thick enoof wi’ sooty ; 
He’ll bring moor marrokles abeawt 
I’ th’ way o’ wage an booty ; 
But can he satisfy the debt, 
An’ staunch thoose drainin’ penshuns ? 
Till then, a trade we ne’er shall get, 
For eawr “ sublime invenshuns.” 


Perer— 

He'll geyther reawnd him o’ the peaw’r 
An patronage o’ th’ nation ; 

Ther’s Lord McCringe and Lord McKeaw’r, 
Mun each fill op a station ; 

Whilst Sir John Cop’, mun set at top, 
Upon a seck o’ clippins ; 

Eh! Zekil, that’s a glorious shop, 


Wot carvings an’ wot drippins. 


ZEKIL— 
He geythur ought? he'll geythur nowt, 
Hooa tarries to be groated ? 
These Tories are like summer birds, 
Wi’ him they’n not be sawted, 
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PETER 


An’ Wellinton has laft the drill, 
An’ Lowther’s off i’ anger, 

An’ Peel has bowt a spinnin’ mill, 
An’ Eldon deawts no langer. 


An’ wot cares he if o’ that swarm 
Desart his cause, an’ hate him ? 

One jink o’ gowd will theawsuns arm 
Prepar’t to vindicate him. 

O’er brucks an’ briggs do gallop Whigs, 
Wr’ whip an’ spur unscanted, 

An’ Brougham op to Lunnun trigs 
To see if he be wanted. 


So Zekil, go to th’ kitchin’ door 
To-day theawst hav’ a treatin’. 
An’ presently was Zekil poor, 
Beside the window waitin’ ; 
When forth coom Miss, all donn’d i’ silk, 
Enoof to captivate us, 
Hoo gav poor Zeke some buttermilk, 
An’ a plate o’ cowd potatoes. 
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Joseph Baron 
(Tum o”’ Dick o’ Bob’s). 


(1859- ) 


Some Fooak. 
Dedication to John Morley. 
Dule upo’ Dun. 


of 


Joseph Baron (one of the most cheery and inspiring of all 
the Lancashire authors), poet, play-wright and prose writer, 
was born at Rishton in 1859, educated at Blackburn Grammar 
School, and spent some nine years with a firm of solicitors 
in that town, after which he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to literary pursuits. He gained a sound 
knowledge of the publishing world as commercial manager 
of the Lancashire Daily Express, as editor and manager of the 
Blackpool Weekly, and as member of the literary staff of the 
Blackburn Weekly Telegraph. 

His poems have appeared in many papers, notably The 
London Figaro; The Athletic News; The Globe; and The 
Badminton Magazine. His most popular prose work, a book 
full of his characteristic humour, is The Blegburn Dickshonary, 
which evoked a commendatory letter from Mr. Gladstone, 
and which, in its enlarged form, won a wider fame as the 
“ Lankisher Dickshonary.” His other publications include : 
peLankisher .Sayings”’; .‘Short:. Studies”; “James 
Sharples, Blacksmith and Artist”; ‘‘ Ribble Land—its 
Scenery, History, and Legendary Lore”; and “A Short 
History of Blackburn.” Mr. Baron has recently completed 
an excellent book on the Lake District, and is re-writing his 
“ Ribble Land ” undér the attractive title, “‘ The River of 
the Two Roses.” 


SOME FOOAK. 


There’s some fooak are olez on t’ chunner,! 
An’ there’s nob’dy can tell wot abeawt ; 

An’ there’s others as look black as thunner 
An’ as sacklus as hens are ’ t’ meawt ; 

They’re young, an’ they’re strong, an’ they’re healthy, 
They possess every God-given sense, 

But they’re not wot they choose to call “ wealthy ”— 
Meeanin’ sov’rans an’ shillin’s an’ pence. 


1. Chunner = grumble. 
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A mon may hev brass an’ be ailin’— 
May be fizzickt his life thro’ bi quacks— 
May be worried to deeath abeawt failin’— 
In his morals may be rayther lax— 
May be vulgar, be childless, an’ friendless— 
Hev no pleasures but bettin’ an’ booze— 
May hev troubles an’ warches ’at’s endless, 
Yet—be envied bi theawsands 0’ foo’s. 


Poor foo’s, it’s for shadows yo’re pinin’, 
An’ yo’ve t’ substance reight under yo’r een ; 
Up aboon yo” God’s lamps may be shinin’, 
As yo’ rake at yo’r muck-heaps so keen ; 
An’ yo’ rake an’ heeap up an’ keep sighin’, 
An’ God’s marvels are lost to yo’r seet, 
An’ yo’r brief day on earth here is flyin’, 
An’ o’ th’ sudden (heaw sudden !) it’s neet. 


Oh, look on yon breet orb descendin’ 
In a glory o’ crimson an’ gowd— 
On yon’ ocean as tempests are rendin’ 
Wi’ a fury sublime to behowd, 
On each bonny green vale, an’ each river, 
On monkind, an’ on birds, an’ on trees, 
Ay, an’ think as yo’ thank the Great Giver, 
Could earth’s treasure buy gifts sich as these ? 


Oh, list to th’ sweet song as is ringing 
Fro’ yon’ thrush to his mate up 7’ th’ nest— 
Stop an’ hearken yon’ young mother singin’ 
To her babe as it smiles at her breast ; 
Hear each hard-workin’ thing ’at’s created 
As it utters its innermost bliss— 
Is sich rapture bi gowd estimated ? 
Could a million buy music like this ? 


Do yo’ hanker for fruits in a vinery, 

Yo’ wi’ brambles an’ whins upo’ t? moor ? 
Or for orchids i? odourless finery, 

Yo’ wi’ woodbine an’ rose at yo’r door ? 
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Do yo’ envy a Croesus his hosses, 
Yo’ so perfect i? wind an’ 1’ limb? 

Do yo’ envy him “ riches ” as dross is, 
Yo’ ’at’s twenty times richer nor him ? 


Hev yo’ just a green hill-top to walk to, 
An’ a song fro’ a linnet or lark ? 
Hev yo’ just an’ owd crony to tawk to, 
Or a book, when yo’ve finisht yo’r wark ? 
Hev yo’ wife an’ young childer as love yo’, 
An’ mek breeter yo’r life wi’ their mirth ? 
Then thank God in His heaven above yo’, 
For yo’re t’ blessedest mortal on earth ! 


DEDICATION OF BLEGBURN DICKSHONARY 
TO JOHN MORLEY. 


Tha’s written books ’at’s browt tha fame, 
An’ won tha titles to thi name ; 

YP’ statesmonship thi gifts were sich 

As seeated thee i’ th’ heighest niche. 

But, oh, tha’ll olez be to us— 

So wot tha’s done, so wot tha does— 
Just “ Honest John ”.as one time walked 
Eawr streets an’ t’good owd lingo talked— 
Th’ owd lingo talked bi gradely fooak— 
Th’ owd lingo as eawr faythers spooak— 
Th’ owd lingo as we hooap’ll leaven 

Th’ whul lot o’ Babel tongues i’? Heaven ! 


TH’ DULE UPO’ DUN. 
(Abridged). 


Aw read a stoory t’ other neet 

As med mi toppin rise wi’ freet ; 
Aw felt so flayed wi’ wod aw read 
Aw dassen’d herdly gooa to bed 


4! 


Aw fairly dud feel gradely glum 

At thowts o’ sleép, an’ th’ dreeams to come ; 
Aw’m sure ther’s nod a mortal wick 

As likes to dreeam abeawt Owd Nick ; 

But hearken, an’ aw’ll tell yo’ th’ tale, 

An’ try to mek yo’, too, feel pale. 


“‘Wonst on a time” (7 th’ book it’s nil) 

Nod fifty mile fro” Pendle Hill— 

In fact, beawt ony forther quibble, 
Wheere Brung’ly brig spons th’ river Ribble— 
There lived a tailor an’ his wife, 

An’ eh, they led a weary life. 


For th’ tailor, like a lot moore foo’s, 
Wore th’ bit 0’ brass he med 1’ booze ; 
His wife could ayther sink or swim 

For th’ difference as it med to him. 

So long as he’d his mug o’ ale, 

His noisy song, his smutty tale, 

He wanted nayther bed nor meyt, 

For everything were gooin’ reight ; 
His partner could be clam’d or cram’d, 
An’ th’ universe idsel’—“ be d——d.” 


Wod mon ’at’s tew’d a sultry day, 

When th’ hot sun’s brunt an’ crackt his clay, 
But thinks as ale tastes gradely sweet— 
Nay, glorious—ov a summer’s neet ? 


To hear a pint hiss deawn his neck, 

An’ feel his carcase i’ full sleck ; 

WY brass another pint to bring— 

Wey, fooak, he’s happier nor a king. 
Well, ony chap ’at’s felt like thad 

"ll know as th’ tailor dud feel bad 

When one hot neet i’ th’ village “ snug” 
He set afore his empty mug, 

An’ coss’d his luck, an’ give a sob, 

For beawt a bodle in his fob, 
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An’ knowin’ varra well, poor chap, 
He couldn’d get a drop on strap, 
An’ nod one mate as he could see 
Inclined to say, “‘ Hev one wi’ me,’ 
Tawk nod o’ ‘Tant’lus an’ his cap— 

That’s nowt to seein’ others sup, 

An’ wipe their meawth wi’ th’ back o’ th’ hand, 
An’ sigh, an’ say, “‘ Eh, thad were grand!” 

An’ seawk their teeth when th’ liquor’s gooan, 
An’ know as we’ve no seets 0’ nooan. 

No ale, no strap, no mate, no kelt, 

Imagine heaw th’ poor tailor felt ! 

An’ why he thowt wi’ o his heart, 

“* Aw’d sell mi carcase for a quert.” 
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He’d herdly thowt this thowt afore 
A—well, a stranger oppen’d th’ door, 

An’ wawkt i’ th’ reawm, an’ grandly bowed, 
An’ sed, “ Aw’ll tell yo wod, it’s cowd! ” 
Then, givin’ th’ empty grate a freawn, 

On th’ squab, bi th’ tailor, seet him deawn. 
By gum, heaw every mon i’ th’ place 

Clapt booath his een on th’ stranger’s face, 
An’ weel they meet, for id_were freet’nin’ 
Wi een as flasht like summer leetnin’. 

An’ sich a meawth, an’ sich a nooas ! 

An’ bein’ drest i’ th’ blackest clooas, 

No wonder tooathri on ’em thowt 

“ Aw’ll warrant tha’rt a good-for-nowt.” 
Nay, th’ landlord’s thowts, too, were uncivil ; 
“* Aw’ll bet as yon’s a gallows divil.” 

An’ th’ blacksmith’s son put deawn his beer 
An’ whispered into th’ landlord’s ear, 

“ Heigh ! sin we geet that curious cove in, 


Id smells as iv yo’d just bin stovin’.” 


Th’ poor tailor felt as if he’d melt, 

But couldn’d ha towd yo heaw he felt, 
When th’ stranger sed, “ It’s varra chilly,” 
They thowt th’ remark were ter’ble silly ; 
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But when he paid for glasses reawnd 

Their thowts were different, aw’ll be beawnd, 
Ov coourse aw herdly need to tell 

As th’ stranger were Owd Nick hissel’, 

Nor as he drunk to th’ comp’ny stannin’, 

I’ red-hot ale, wi some kyan in 

An’ when young Collins, th’ blacksmith’s son, 
Sed to him, just i’ th’ way o’ fun, 

** A bally’s wo’th nowt iv id fail 

To werm the varra cowdest ale.” 

He sed, “* Well, ale’s 0’ nod mich vally 

As fails to werm the cowdest bally.” 

Then th’ sextooan sed, ‘* This ale wod stor him 
An’ werm Owd Sooty’s bally for him.” 

An’ everybody rooared at thad, 

An’ nob’dy leawder nor th’ Owd Lad. 


(Here th’ little tailor changed his seeat, 

For he wor o but smoored i’ sweeat ; 

An’ wonst ageean Owd Nick stood treeat.) 
Then fast an’ furious th’ buzzes flew, 

An’ whether they were owd or new, 

Or middle-aged, id med no matter, 

They chuckled till their een run watter. 
Owd Nick towd one or two o’er th’ cherch 
As fair med th’ sextooan’s bally werch ; 

An’ th’ sextooan reeled off one or two 

He ne’er pickt up at Sunda’ skoo. 

When th’ company were geddin’ dull 

Owd Nick leet lo’se a Irish bull ; 

An’ then he fairly gave ’em snakes 

Wv dry uns fresh fro’ th’ “land 0’ cakes ”’ ; 
Then streytway begged their kind attentions 
For tooathri nice—but nowty—French uns ; 
He towd ’em jooaks in double Dutch 

As dudn’t mek ’em laugh so much. 

Then some i’ Greek, an’ next he tried 

A buzz i’ Welsh, an’ then—they cried ! 


He finisht up wi’ tooathri moore 
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As med ’em laugh till they were sooare— 
Except th’ poor tailor set bi th’ door. 


Poor beggar! For o th’ time Owd Nick 
Hed reeled his buzzes off so slick 

His glitterin’ een were fixt on him, 

An’ th’ tailor shook i’ every limb. 

No matter iv he shut his een 

Thad scorchin’ leet crept in between, 
He couldn’d touch his pot o’ ale, 

Nor laugh at th’ varra funnieest tale ; 
He felt thad bad, an whackered sooa, 
He thowt th’ best thing would be to gooa. 
Sooa waitin’ till his chance he spied, 
He rooase, an’ piked his way eawt side. 


No sooner hed he torned his back 
Nor up geet th’ gentleman 1’ black, 
An’ sed, “ Well, chaps, aw mon be gone ; 
Aw’ve getten a bit o’ bizness on 

An’ whether it be fine or weet 

Aw’m gooin’ to Hell——ifield to-neet 
It’s likely we shall meet ageean— 

A little later on, aw meean ; 

An’ aw’ll a warm reception give 

Iv next aw meet yo’ wheere aw live. 
Aw keep a varra fine hot—hell.” 

An’ wi’ this jooak he bowed farewell. 


Yo’ may ha’ sometimes watcht 1’ th’ heawse 
Yo’re cat play wi a crippled meawse ; 

Iv sooa yo’ may ha’ seen as th’ cat 

Gi th’ doom’d un mony a lovin’ pat, 

An’ strooakt id face wi’ paws weel furred, 
Then leet id gooa, an’ quaitly purr’d ; 

An’ just as th’? meawse wor geddin’ breeath 
To mek a sprint away fro Deeath, 

Eawt went a pair o’ mortherin’ claws, 

An’ fun some werk for devilish jaws. 
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Well, it’s just th’ same wi’ foolish chaps 
As stray away, an wawk i’ traps ; 

They ged i?’ th’ clutches ov Owd Nick, 
An’ then its woe be to ’em quick. 

But id mon be a fearsome thing 

To know as Deeath is beawn to spring, 
An’ nod know when, an’ as his prey 

"ll be yo’r soul, an’nod yo’r clay ! 

It’s wod took place that summer neet 
As med mi yure rise up wi’ freet, 

An’ iv id o were gradely towd 

Yod find yo’r own blood runnin’ cowd ; 
But aw’d as soon attempt to fly 

As do’t, so aw’m nod beawn to try. 


Could Shakespeare in his grandest form 
Describe thad neet’s terrific storm ? 

Heaw th’ moon were shinin’ breetly eawt, 
Wi’ nod a sign o’ cleawd abeawt, 

Heaw werm id were for neet, heaw quare 
A quaitness could be felt i th’ air. 

Then o at wonst a dazzlin’ flash, 

A drop o’ rain, a deeafnin’ crash, 

An’ cleawd on cleawd, sublimely wild, 
Fro’ end to end o’ Pendle piled. 

Then th’ werm wind torn’d a chillin’ blast, 
An’ th’ blindin’ rain went howlin’ past, 
Then flash on flash, fro” every cleawd, 

An’ crash on crash, booath long and leawd, 
Till th’ heavens becoom one mass o’ fire, 
An’ th’ thunner rooared wi’ mad desire 

As iv each angry bolt were hurl’d 

To smash to bits this little world. 


Mooast fooak wi’ fear were welly dumb, 

An’ thowt th’ last day were surely come ; 

A tooathri moore, wi’ quakin’ limbs, 

Were sayin’ prayers, an’ singin’ hymns, 
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They axt forgiveness for their sins, 

An’ skreet, an’ med some awful dins ; 

An’ every one on ’em declared 

Heaw good they’d be iv they were spared. 
Then o o’ th’ sudden th’ noises stopt, 
For every bit 0’ th’ storm hed dropt, 

An’ just as th’ thunner ceased to roll 
Thad tailor signed away his soul. 


Ther’s ceawntless millions hed to grieve 
Through th’ serpent temptin’ Mother Eve 
(He hed a eeasy job wi’ hor, 

Considerin’ th’ big event id wor ; 

But fancy th’ work he here hed on, 

For th’ soul o’ th’ ninth pert of a mon !) 

Id seems as th’ gentlemon 1’ black 

Catcht th’ tailor up i’ hofé'a crack, 

An’ wod he sed to him aw know 

No moore nor th’ mon 1’ th’ moon or yo’ ; 
But th’ tailor then an’ there agreed 

To sign away his soul, bi deed, 

Owd Nick wod “ have, hold, and enjoy, 
Without disturbance or annoy,” 

An’ i’ seven year thad varra neet 

They’d meet ; an’ th’ transfer then complete ; 
An’ as a swap Owd Nick wod grant 

Three things as th’ tailor next should want. 
Owd Nick fun’ th’ pen, an’ as for ink 

Thad come fro’ th’ tailor’s thumb, aw think ; 
Th’ owd tempter grinn’d, an’ th’ tailor shivered 
As th’ bond were signed, an’ sealed, an’ ’livered. 
An’ th’ leetnin’ flasht id breetest then, 

An’ claps o’ thunner growled “ Amen!” 

But when th’ last bit o’ storm hed cleared 
Owd Nick hed quaitly disappeared. 


* * * * 


Heaw th’ tailor landed hooam hissel’ 
He never could exactly tell. 
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Nor heaw th’ wife sauced him, nor heaw long, 
Although he sed,~“‘ Do howd thi tongue ; 
Aw’m ill an’ moither’d. Stop thi naggin’ 
An’ let me hev a bit o’ baggin’.””! 

“* A bit o’ baggin’, eh ? ” hoo sed, 

** A-top o” o thad ale tha’s hed ? 

Some baggin’! Iv, tha doesn’d stor 

Tha’ll ged moore nor tha bargained for ; 

Ther’s t? parson’s unpetcht breeches here— 
Tha’ll likely ged a baggin’ theere. 

Some baggin’ ? Wey, there’s nowt i’ th’ heawse— 
Nod e’en a bit o’ bread an’ breawse ; 

An’ sooa i’ th’ place o’ meyt fro th’ joint, 

Dine off th’ goose, an’ prato? ‘ point.’ ” 

“Wod, nowt ? ” sed th’ tailor, “‘ is ther nowt ? ” 
An’ never givin’ id a thowt 

He sed: ‘* Aw’m feelin’ welly deead : 

Aw wish aw hed soome cheese an’ breead.” 

No sooner hed he uttered th’ wish 

Nor theere they wor, booath on a dish! 


By gum! But worn’d thad couple gloppen’d ! 3 
They trembled as iv th’ greawnd hed oppen’d ! 
When th’ tailor’s wife coom to hersel’ 
Hoo begged an’ pray’d on him to tell 
Wod had he gotten to say to thad ? 
Hed he some deealin’s wi’ th’ owd lad ? 
An’ this, an’ thad, an’ t’ other axt, 
An’ th’ tailor’s temper fairly taxed ; 
So mich sooa till he sed quiet rough : 
“* Aw wish as tha wor far enough.” 
An’ in a jiffy hoo wor gooan, 
An’ th’ foolish chap wor left alooan ! 
* * * * 
When th’ tailor wakken’d later on 
An’ realised as th’ wife hed gone, 
1. Baggin’ = afternoon meal; tea. 
2. Prato = potato. 
3. Gloppened = thunder-struck, amazed, taken aback. 
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He see as th’ only thing to do 

Were to ged up an’ buckle to. 

He tried his hand at leetin’ th’ fire, 

An’ soon fun eawt he’d best retire ; 

He couldn’d handle th’ flint an’ steel, 
An’ th’ kindlin’ wood were damp as eel 
An’ ? them days ther wor no coyl 

Nor fire-leets, clooas-pegs, fat an’ oil, 
Sooa th’ aloe seet deawn in his cheear, 
An’ hed a tooathri minits sweear ; 

Wy’ nowt to eyt an’ nowt to sup, 

An’ feelin’ famished an’ done up, 

Th’ poor chap hed ne’er i’ o” his life 
Afoore felt th’ vally ov his wife. 

An’ thinkin’ sooa med him forged 

Wod he were doin’ when he sed ; 

“Eh, dear, aw wish th’ owd lass were back ! ” 
An’ thare hoo wor i’ hofe a crack!!! 


An’ th’ tailor then an’ theer confess’d, 
An’ geet th’ dread saycret off his chest. 


Some say, “‘ Time moves with leaden feet,” 
An’ others as id flies too fleet, 

An’ th’ difference ov opinion’s due 

To wod one’s lookin’ forrud to... 

Iv it’s a day to mek yo glad 

Heaw slowly yo creep up to thad ; 

But iv it’s one as brings yo’ woe, 

Heaw quick id gallops up to yo’. 

An’ id were th’ same wi’ th tailor theere 
For Deeath were creepin’ varra neer ; 

An’ every tick 0’ th’ owd case-clock 

His hopeless feelin’s seem’d to mock, 

A whisper spooak 1’ i’ every chime, 

“Tt’s gettin’ time! It’s gettin’ time!” 
An’ th’? hommer struck as iv ’twere fain 
To hommer th’ wernin’ in his brain, 
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Sooa seckonds, minits, heawrs, an’ days, 

An’ weeks, an’ seasons winged their ways, 
Till six short years were joined to th’ past, 
An’ nobbut one remain’d at last ! 

Then autumn quickly coom an’ went, 

An’ winter’s rigorous strength were spent ; 
Then spring, wi’ sun, an’ sheawr, an’ breeze, 
Cherm’d bud an’ leeaf fro’ dormant trees, 
Then summer browt gay fleawrs along, 

An’ flooded th’ land wi’ glorious song. 


But nayther th’ skylark’s songs, or fleawrs, 
Cheerd one o’ th’ tailor’s flyin’ heawrs ; 
But one dread seawnd, an’ one dread seet, 
Were in his mind fro’ morn till neet. 
Thad hellish laugh, an’ hellish form, 

Thad hellish bond, thad fearsome storm, 
An’ th’ leetnin’s flash, an’ th’ thunner’s roll, 
Were photographed upon his soul. 

Then nobbut one short week were left, 
An’ like a mon 0’ sense bereft, 

Wv drops o’ sweat thick on his broo, 

He groaned, “*O God, wod mun aw do?” 
Seven years o’ ragin’ fire within, 

Seven years o’ neetmare for a sin; 

An’ endless years i’ hell to burn 

When one moore week id coourse hed run. 
“* Aw’ll gooa to Whalley streight away, 
An’ see wod th’ Abbot hes to say.” 


* * * * 


Id wor a quate an’ holy scene : 

Grand trees, wi’ timid deer between, 

A crystal streeam rowled calmly by, 
Save when a treawt leapt at a fly; 

An’ th’ abbey stannin’ theere alooane— 
A sacred poem writ i’ stooan. 

An’ deep an’ clear on th’ mornin’ air 
Rooase monkish matin-chant an’ prayer, 
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But nowt at o were sweet or breet 
To th’ tailor’s hearin’ or his seet, 
For everything were tinged wi’ gloom 
Fro’ th’ shadow ov his comin’ doom. 
When th’ tailor in a voice o’ fear, 
Hed peawred his tale i’ th’ Abbot’s ear, 
An’ everything hed bin confess’d, 
A looad seemed lifted off his breast ; 
An’ when they’d booath together prayed, 
He dudn’d feel i’ th’ leeast bit flayed. 
*“ Fear not, my son,” th’ owd Abbot sed, 
“Though thou wert in temptation led, 
Know that thy soul is not thine own, 
Either to mortgage or to loan ; 
Thou might’st as well the breeze convey, 
Or barter sun and shower away, 
Go, bare thy back unto*the rod, 
Repent, and put thy trust in God. 
Pray thou, my son, with all thy might, 
Pray without ceasing, day and night, 
Pray without ceasing, nor despair, 
For He will hearken to thy prayer, 
Thy supplicating He will heed 
And aid thee in the hour of need ; 
Adieu, my son.” 

An’ sooa they perted 
Th’ poor tailor feelin’ leeter-hearted. 


* * * 


An’ neaw th’ last neet ov o were here 
An’ th’ tailor feelin’ ter’ble queer . 


* * * 


Ay, theere he wor, at th’ tailor’s door, 
Moore awful nor he wor afore ; 

His een blazed breeter nor they dud, 
An’ horns upon his foreheyd stood ; 
His tail he wore, barb’d like a sting, 
An’ on each shoolder flapt a wing ; 
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His claws were twitchin’ as iv they 

Were fairly itchin® for their prey ; 

But th’ tailor, varra strange to say, 

Lookt th’ Owd Lad fair an’ square 1’ th’ een 
(An’ heaw they flasht, booath red an’ green !) 
He felt no ditherin”! at his knees 

Nor as his blood were beawn to freeze ; 

He knew as he wor on his mettle, 

An’ felt i’ gradely tip-top fettle. 


“‘T see thou’rt ready,” grin’d Owd Nick ; 

“ Nay, ’ndeed, aw,” answered th’ tailor, quick ; 
“What!” sed th’ Owd Lad, “ dids’t thou not sign 
A bond agreeing to be mine? 

Dost thou repudiate the deed ? 

Have I not done as I agreed ? 

Thou hadst thy wishes as desired 

And seven full years have now expired.” 

“ Ay,” th’ tailor sed, not flayed a bit, 

“* But aw derived no benefit 

Fro’ th’ wishes tha put 1’ mi heead. 

For aw ne’er toucht thi cheese an’ breead ; 
An’ as for th’ wife an’ th’ tricks wi’ hor, 

They nobbut left things as they wor ; 

Iv th’ wishes hed ha’ hed owt in ’em, 

Aw dorn’d believe tha could ha’ gi’n ’em.” 


“Thou senseless clod! ‘Thou baseborn knave ! 
And thinks’t thou thus thy soul to save ? 

Know that whate’er thou might’st have wanted ; 
That wish had instantly been granted ; 

Of all things thou might’st had the best, 

From north and south, and east and west, 

Or that in Ocean’s deep hath birth, 

Or from the bowels of the earth. 

Had thy desires been set on wine, 

Spain’s choicest vintage had been thine ; 


1. Ditherin’ = trembling, shaking. 
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Had gems and gold thy fancy won, 

Thou coulds’t have had them by the ton ; 
Had Love but ruled thy heart and voice, 

Of earth’s fair daughters thou hads’t choice ; 
Hads’t thou but wanted such a thing 

i would have made of thee a king. 

Thou witless fool! Dost understand 

These gifts were all at thy command ?” 

““ Nay, nay,” were th’ answer th’ tailor med ; 
Aw dorn’d believe one word tha’s sed.” 


By gum, Owd Nick geet wild at thad, 
An’ fair went stampin’, rampin’ mad. 
His tail scorcht th’ buttercups an’ daisies, 
An’ fro’ his een shot two big blazes ; 
An’ fro’ his nooase coom cleawds o’ smook 
At’ th’ tailor he gi’ just*one look, 

Then seem’d as iv he’d go for him 

An’ streightway tear him limb fro’ limb ; 
An’ then he changed his mind—like one 
As thinks he has a sweet thing on. 

An’ thus his victim he addressed— 

““ Dolt, thou shalt put me to the test ; 
So ere I bear thee off to hell, 

Have one more wish, and use it well!” 


Then th’ tailor’s heart wi’ gladness jumpt, 
An’ for a minute herdly pumpt ; 

Then pointing to a little field 

(Wi’ joy as wouldn’d be concealed) 

To wheer an awd dun hoss were laid, 

These last words to th?’ Owd Tempter sed— 
“* Aw wish tha on yon hoss’s back 

On th’ rooad to Hell, i’ hafe a crack ; 

Ne’er to return to mortal seet ; 

Sooa thank tha kindly, an’ good neet !” 


An’ theere Owd. Nick were set across— 
Nay, glued to th’ back o’ th’ owd dun hoss ; 
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An’ as id flew o’er th’ moonlit greawnd 

A yell were heeard for miles areawnd, 

An’ foak as chanst thad yell to hear 

Med sure ther’d bin a earthquake near. 
Then everything were quate an’ still, 

But fooak as lookt tort Pendle Hill 

Could see two leets as travelled fast, 

Ar’ thowt ’em comets rushin’ past 

Or shooting stars; an’ then they heeard, 
As hoss an’ rider disappeared, 

A crash as took away their breath, 

An’ sent ’em hooamward flayed to deeath, 
But th’ rent id med 7’ th’ Hill, aw’ll bet, 
Is co’d th’ Owd Nick o’ Pendle yet. 

It’s sed as th’ witches flew i’ creawds 
Thad neet on broomsticks up i’ th’ cleawds, 
An’ howl’d mooast awful when they fun’ 
Their mayster had bin fairly dun. 

An’ sin thad neet aw’ll bet a creawn, 
Owd Nick’s ne’er bin to Clitheroe town. 


Mora 


Yo’ see no moral? ‘Try ageean, 

An’ yo'll discover wod aw meean. 

Werk, an’ dorn’d booze, nor—wod is woss— 
Put yo’r last stake on a “ done” hoss. 


or 
mS 


John Baron 


(1843-1880) 


The Old Holly. 


John Baron was born at Blackburn in 1823, and was 
one of the many children of parents in humble circumstances ; 
John himself was put to handloom weaving at an early age, 
and had little or no schooling ; for at that period the working- 
day was anything from sixteen to eighteen hours, and a know- 
ledge of the “ three R’s ” had to be picked up the best way one 
could. Later, John became a “loomer ” (locally a “ utick ”’) 
at the cotton factory, “‘ making both ends meet, but ‘ going 
backwards’ all the time,” as he humorously put it,—only 
one must be a mill operative to see the joke. Blest with 
an abnormal memory, the future poet had no difficulty in 
educating himself much beyond those in his condition ; 
he was fortunate, also, in having access to the best books, 
and in his early teens we hear of him as Sunday School 
teacher, elocutionist, and poet. 

There have been many articles written on john Baron. 
One of his critics says that the poet’s forte was “‘ eulogising 
the dead and damning the living,”—this last because of the 
many satires dragged out of him by the political and 
religious (!) shams of his day. Henry Yates, a brother poet, 
deals with this charge in an article: “ John Baron has been 
blamed many a time and oft for his lampooning propensities, 
and perhaps his pen was a degree too facile in that depart- 
ment of what is sometimes exalted as literature, but the origin 
of it in him might be traced to a wholesome hatred of 
anything that savoured of cant and hypocrisy. On the other 
hand he was known to possess a nature which went out in 
sympathy for those who needed it, and a heart which bled 
in pity for those to whom wrong had been done.” 

In 1847, Baron and a friend published jointly a thin 
booklet of verse, “‘ Flowers of Many Hues.” He destroyed 
his satires before his death—31st July, 1880—and had 
ready for issue a volume of his poems. His was a busy and 
useful—if uneventful—life. His work at the mill, the 

- bringing-up of a large family, his services to persons and 
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public bodies wanting special letters written, or petitions to 
local and imperial bodies prepared, his literary work, his 
friendship with Prince, Waugh, Brierley, and his local 
contemporaries, his books, and—alas !—much sickness, 
these made up his “life,” as they made up that of many 
another factory poet. 


THE OLD HOLLY IN BRANDY BROW FIELD. 


(Addressed to Thomas Clough, Esq., of Holly Bush, 
Blackburn.) 


How green grew the Holly in Brandy Brow Field, 

Where our young lovers mingled and secrets revealed, 
Which told how they loved in my prime infant days, 

Ere the mill-blight had banish’d the bloom from my face ; 
Ere old Mammon my doom had hermetically seal’d, 

How green grew the Holly in Brandy Brow Field ! 


How blithe was the Holly in Brandy Brow Field 

When it served the poor redbreast from snowstorms to shield ; 
When the thrush and the blackbird, in spring did repair, 
Build their nests, hatch their young, and so sweetly sing there 
That my juvenile heart—fraught with ecstasy—reel’d 

As I worshipped the Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 


In our noon-flights we hail’d him—our holiday games 
Made that prickly old tree the delight of our themes ; 
And our charming young damsels, to brighten the spell, 
Came with pitchers of water from Kitty Lowe Well; 
While their fine glossy ringlets their blushes conceal’d, 
As they baptised the Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 


I arose, ere the lark his first octave had gained, 

Or the smoke from long chimneys the heather had stain’d ; 
On the fruit of the blackthorn and bramble I’ve fed, 

Till the sun set in amber, and Dian upled 

By the vesper-star, pouring a light from her shield, 
Consecrated the Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 
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With my milk jug and jannock! I’ve tripped through the stile 
With my brain in a whirlpool of rapture the while ; 

I knew not, I cared not, who envied my lot, 

*Twas no worldly achievement, no mischief I sought ; 

But repose from the gaze of the cold world—conceal’d, 
Embowered by the Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 


No bells, save the church bells, to ring us to prayer ; 

No tyrant to drive us to want or despair ; 

We live unmolested in rural abodes, 

With no Eden so bright as our own native woods. 

To th’ old oak, thunder-scarr’d too, in homage I’ve kneeled, 
That expired on the greensward of Brandy Brow Field. 


I cared not how large was this war-blasted earth, 

When my nights were all love-dreams, my days were all mirth ; 
[Pd the whole planetarium when Nancy, was nigh, 

With a heaven of love in her soul-piercing eye, 

And no feign’d Eldorado such pleasures unveil’d, 

As her smiles by the Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 


When I last viewed the spot twas with bitter regret, 
Not a trace of that Holly my aching eyes met, 

And I wept, for the palmiest days of my life 

Had fled at the stroke of the wood cutter’s knife ; 

And for vengeance to heaven on his head I appeal’d, 
Who had felled the green Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 


1. Jannock = oaten bread made in loaves. 
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John Thomas Baron 
(Jack o’ Ann’s). 


(1856-1922) 


A Comfortable Smook. 
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Jack was born at Blackburn on the 1st March, 1856, and 
died there on the 3rd February, 1922. The son of poor 
parents, his education was of the scantiest, his school fees 
being one penny per week, and even that for a brief period 
only ; for he was an errand boy about the time he was ten 
years of age, and three years later he was apprenticed to the 
turning and fitting at a Blackburn foundry. It was not until 
the beginning of 1876 that Jack tried his ’prentice hand at 
rhyming, and then it took the form of puzzles for “ Young 
Folks” ; a little later he wrote for a local comic journal, 
and in October that year his first ambitious effort appeared 
in the Blackburn Times. Ten years afterwards—on the 
30th October, 1886—Jack’s firse Rhyme in the Dialect appeared 
in the same journal—“ A Comfortable Smook ”—and for 
practically thirty-four years there was a “ Rhyme” every 
week ; in all, these poems in and out of dialect total more than 
2,000. On the 13th January, 1906, the members of the 
Blackburn and District Authors’ Society met to celebrate the 
publication that day of the 1,oooth “ Rhyme” and the 
President (Mr. Jos. Baron) said : that, speaking for himself, he 
had known Jack for close upon thirty years. They had 
holidayed together, talked seriously together, peppered each 
other with thousands of atrocious puns, fought side by side 
in various newspaper controversies, written together for 
many unknown and defunct prints—and now at the end 
of thirty years’ friendship he was able to say that he had 
always found Jack *‘ gradely”” and “ jannock.”” ‘The 1,000 
* Rhymes,” taken en bloc, contained almost every known 
Lancashire dialect word; they were packed with wise 
sayings; they each contained something good in the way 
of description, humour, pathos, or characterisation; they 
were marked by a felicity of phrase, a fecundity of rhyme, 
and a freshness of invention truly amazing, considering the 
small amount of spare time Jack could devote to his literary 
work, 
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Jack was well into this second thousand when he died. 
He had toiled hard at the foundry for close on half a century— 
he had gone through many years of the most agonising 
domestic misery—he had had much more than his share of 
sickness—all these things undoubtedly helped to shorten his 
life. The marvel was that he had any time—or inclination— 
to write at all; the greater marvel was that he was ever 
cheerful, ever ready with quip and pun. His pleasures 
were coins and books, copper coins being his speciality in 
the one, and dialect. literature in the other. ‘There were 
many rare and valuable specimens in his coin cabinets. His 
library—some 3,000 volumes—was rich in Lancashire prose 
and verse, but included the best poetry and humours of 
England and America. His brother William (“ Bill o’ Jack’s”’) 
is preparing a selection from the “ Rhymes” for early 
publication in volume form. 


A COMFORTABLE SMOOK. 


Aw’m bothered noan wi’ acres broad, nor burdened mitch 
wi’ wealth ; 

For tried friends aw’ve a ready hand, an’ for misel’ good 
health ! 

When work is o’er, at hoam aw sit 1’ th’ cosy cheer i’ the 
nook, 

An’ reych my pipe deawn to enjoy a comfortable smook. 


There’s doctors, nobs, an’ simple fooak, wi’ faces long an’ 
pale, 

’At’s fairly shocked at pun or jooak or gradely merry tale. 

They say as bacco’s pisenous, an’ dolefully they look 

On every hearty cock who loves a comfortable smook. 


It’s nowt to me, they suit thersel’s, they’ve narrow hearts 
an’ brains ; 

They suit thersel’s—but nobr’y else—an’ ged chaffed for 
their pains. 
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Mi grondad wur a veteran bowd, who fowt wi’ th’ “ Iron 
Duke,” 


He oft enjoyed—an’ sooa will aw!—a comfortable smook. 


When sorrows linger reawnd mi mind, an’ try to poo me 
deawn, 

Aw leet my pipe—a puff o’ wind, an’ troubles leave my 
creawn. 

They ged i’ th’ draft wi’ t? smook; up th’ flue they fly, an’ 
quit my nook. 

There’s nowt ’at kills care sooner than a comfortable smook. 


It’s th’ true philosophy o” life to tek things as they come ; 

An’ if yo have a gradely wife an’ childer reet at home, 

Yo’ needn’t cry o’er th’ Past, nor try to peer i’ th’ Future’s 
book ; 

Use th’ Present weel, an’ calmly tek a comfortable smook. 


TP winter time, when neets are dark, an blustry winds blow 
cowd, 

My pipe, lit wi’ contentment’s spark, brings hooamely joys 
untowd., 

When summer fleawrs i’ th’ sunleet gleeam, aw ramble 
deawn bi’ th’ brook 

An’ birds sing for me while aw hev a comfortable smook. 


Aw’ve watched the smook arise an’ curl i’ queer shapes o’er 
my head, 

But queerer thowts hev filled my brain wi’ th’ fancies ’at 
they’ve bred. 

Like ’bacco, Life soons burns away, eawr ashes gooa to th’ 
rook ; 

So while Life lasts, live reight, an’ tek a comfortable smook. 
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William Baron 


(1865- ) 


= 


What Could Aw Say ? 

Gooin’ Eawt a-Mayin’. 

Poorly. 

At Hooam. 

Eawr Tum’s Getten Tacklin’ To-day, 
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William Baron, the younger brother of “ Jack o’ Anns,” 
was born at Blackpool on the rgth April, 1865, and resided 
there up to the time of his parents’ removal to Blackburn 
in 1870. Here, having passed full time at the age of twelve, 
he became a factory worker, and here, at the age of twenty, 
he commenced writing a series of dialect poems which 
challenged comparison with those his elder brother was 
then contributing to a rival local print. In subject and 
treatment they were very similar—the same homely humour 
and philosophy—the same love of nature—they might, 
indeed, have been written by Jack himself. ‘There were 
soon Pahicient to make a volume, and in 1888 close upon 
fifty of them were issued as “ Bits 0? Broad Lancashire,” 
with a dedication to Edwin Waugh. ‘The press notices were 
appreciative, and the praises of such men as Waugh, Brierley, 
and Laycock were encouraging; so the young poet wiped 
the dust of the factory from his feet and gave more time to 
his writing. 


His second volume “ Echoes from the Loom” appeared 


in 1893 and contained, in addition to verses similar to those 
in his first book, a number of non-dialect lyrics of great merit ; 
three years later came his “‘ Cuckoo Fowt Chronicles,” a 
happy mixture of prose and verse, also in the dialect ; since 
then nothing has appeared in book form, though he 
must have quite another three volumes ready for the printer. 
His output so far has made him an established reputation 
as a Lancashire writer. His delineation of the factory 
worker, his humour and philosophy, his practical joking, 
his love of home, his content with his lot—all these are 
delightful. 


William Baron is now resident in that metropolis of 
Lancashire literature—Rochdale. 
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WHAT COULD AW SAY? 
(From “ Behoes from the Loom.”) 


Aw’d just stopped to rest me, a bit past th’ owd farm ; 
For t’basket wur heavy, an’ t’weather wur warm. 

Aw wur listenin’ to t’? woodlark 7 t’ thicket beyond ; 
While t’? sunbeams danced gaily on t’ surface o’ t’ pond. 
But o ov a sudden a footstep drew near ; 

An’ when aw looked reawnd me blithe Roger wur theer, 
He smiled—eh, so kindly, an’ bid me “ Good day!” 


Then he axed to goo wi’ me—an’ what could aw say ? 


When aw stooped down for t’ basket—‘‘ Howd on theer,” 
said he; 

“ Aw’ll carry it for tha—tha’rt tired, aw con see.” 

Sooa he took it up leetly, an’ gaily he talked : 

But his language grew sweeter as farther we walked. 

When t’ market wur ended, we walked back once mooar, 

An’ he clung to me closely till reychin’ th’ heawse door. 

Then he axed me to meet him on some other day ; 

An’ aw raised no objection—for what could aw say? 


We met two days after—aw’d gone deawn to t’ well ; 

But soon aw discovered aw weren’t bi misel’, 

Oh! he mun ha’ bin watchin’, for me he espied ; 

An’ afore aw’d filled t’ buckets he stood bi mi side. 

“Eh, do let me drink, lass!” he sed wi’ a grin; 

But he none wanted t’wayter—’twur me at he’d sin. 

An’ while aw hoisted t’ well rope, he chatted quite gay; 
Then he bent o’er and kissed me—an’ what could aw say ? 


That wur but th’ beginnin’ 0’ what had to be; 

For many a ramble had Roger an’ me. 

June changed to December—December to May ; 

An’ eawr luv, wi’ acquaintance grew stronger each day. 
But one neet, when ramblin’ throo t’? meadows so green ; 
He pressed mi hand softly, an’ glanced i’ mi een 

An’ he talked, an’ he pleaded, in such a nice way ; 

Then he axed me to wed him—an’ what could aw say? 
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GOOIN’ EAWT A-MAYIN’. 
(“ Echoes from the Loom.”’) 


When t’ risin’? sun peeps eawt o’er th’ hills, 
An’ t’ breeze is softly blowin’, 
An’ infant streams an’ murmurin’ rills 
Mek music wi’ ther flowin’ ; 
When t’ dew on t’ meadow glistens breet, 
An’ t’ skylark heralds t? day in— 
Full mony a couple yo’ may meet, 
Gooin’ eawt a-Mayin’. 
Wi’ glances shy 
They pass yo’ by, 
I th’ early mornin’ strayin’ ; 
Ther lives afte sweet, 
Ther bliss complete, 
When gooin’ eawt a-Mayin’. 


Whene’er aw see sich couples pass 
It wakkens recollections, 
An’ co’s to mind a bonny lass, 
*At stole mi fond affections. 
A fairer mortal ne’er wur born— 
It’s quite true what aw’m sayin’ ; 
Aw met hur, first one luvly morn, 
Gooin’ eawt a-Mayin’. 
A fragrant breeze 
Shook t’ dew off t’ trees, 
An’ t’ lambs 7’ t’ fields wur playin’, 
But aw could stare 
At nowt but hur, 
When gooin’ eawt a-Mayin’. 


Aw med mi mind up then an’ theer 
To mek t’ best use o’ t’ meetin’; 

Sooa, walkin’ slow till hoo geet neer, 
To hur aw gav’ a greetin’. 
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“Good mornin’, lass!” aw bowdly sed— 
** An’ whither arta strayin’?” 
Hoo answered, as hoo blushed quite red, 
** Gooin’? eawt a-Mayin’.” 
Mi courage grew, 
“Mun aw come, too?” 
Aw axed, witheawt delayin’. 
Th’ reply coom low, 
But it wurno’ ‘“ Nowe! ”— 
When goin’ eawt a-Mayin’. 


We booath honk’t arms an’ wandered on, 
An’ ere that walk wur ended, 
Hur luv wi’ mine wur fairly won— 
Eawr hearts i’ one wur blended. 
For thirty year hoo’s bin mi wife, 
Hur hair hes streaks 0’ grey in; 
*Twur t’ luckiest time ov o mi life— 
Gooin’ eawt a-Mayin’. 
In spite uv years 
No sign appears 
To show ’at luv’s decayin’ ; 
But this aw know, 
Life’s joys aw owe, 
To gooin’ eawt a-Mayin.’ 


POORLY. 
(“ Echoes from the Loom.”) 


Daddy’s comin’ whoam, luv, soon, 
Sit here on mi knee. 

Oh, heaw sore mi bosom feels 
Thinkin’, luv, o’ thee ! 

Do aw know tha’rt poorly, child ? 
To be sure aw do; 

God aboon us, hear mi prayer !— 
Bring him safely throo. 
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Luv, thi broo’s as hot as fire, 
Th’ fever’s settin’ in ; 
Th’ bloom’s gone off thoose bonny cheeks, 
Neaw they’re pale an’ thin. 
Come, be patient for a bit, 
Bear up, that’s a lad! 
Tha’ll be mooar content, aw know, 
When tha sees thi dad. 


Mun aw put thee off mi knee ? 
Tha’rt uneasy here. 

Wait, aw’ll mek thoose cushions soft, 
On thi daddy’s cheear. 

Neaw, mi luv, tha’rt mooar at ease, 
Rest theer, snug an’ still. 

Eh, heaw short tha teks thi breath, 
Luv, tha’rt varra il. 


Dunnat sob and cry like that, 
Let’s wipe off that tear. 

Come, aw’ll tek thee up to bed, 
Tha’ll be better theer. 

When thi daddy comes fro’ work, 
He’ll come to thee, too. 

Well, tha’st stop an’ see him first, 
If tha wants to do. 


Hearken tha! yon’s hawf-past five ! 
Neaw he’ll not be long ; 

He’ll be mekkin’ streyt for whoam, 
Else aw’m sadly wrong. 

Tha’s bin quate enough o day, 
But tha’ll smile once mooar, 

When tha hears his welcome foot 
Drawin’ near to t’ dooar. 


Sitha! Sitha !—here he is! 
O thi waitin’s past. 

Tell him what tha wants to say 
For he’s come at last. 
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Bless thee, luv, it does me good, 
Seein’ thee so glad. 

Daddy, tek him up a bit— 
Nurse yor poorly lad! 


AT HOOAM. 


( Bits o’ Broad Lancashire.”’) 


Th’ wintry wind blows bitter cowd, 
An’ whistles wild o’er t’ moors ; 

It’s snug an’ cozy set bi t’ fire 
But dismal eawt o’ doors. 

Tha’s landed hooam quite soon, to-neet, 
Ar’ hey! aw’m some an’ fain ;1 


For hearken, lad, heaw t’ rain comes deawn !— 


An’ pelts on t’? window pane. 


Tha’rt lookin’ reg’lar worn an’ tired, 
Sooa sit tha deawn an’ rest ; 
Here, tek this eeasy chair 0’ mine— 
Aw know tha likes id t’ best. 
Ther’s t? papper on to t’ sofey end, 
Aw thowt tha’d want to see’t ; 
Tha’rt allus fond o’ readin’ t’ news 
When tha comes hooam at neet. 


Th’ canary bird seems fain tha’s come, 
Just hearken heaw id sings ! 
Id rattles eawt id silvery nooates 
Till th’ owd heawse fairly rings. 
Oft, when aw’m sewin’ bi misel, 
Id sings id song for me ; 7 
Yet strange, id music ’s ne’er so sweet, 
As when it sings for thee. 


Fain = glad, delighted, pleased. 
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Just look at t’ kittlin heaw id plays 
An’ tries to climb thi knee ; 

It’s like us 0 i’ th’ heawse beside— 
We o think well o’ thee. 

An’ even t’ cricket chirps away, 
As if id knew eawr mirth: 

An’ adds a bit to th’ harmony 
’At cheers eawr hooamly hearth. 


Just poo thi cooat off, wilta, lad ? 
Aw see it’s getten torn ; 

An’ then aw’ll sew id up a bit— 
Tha’ll want id on to-morn. 

Aw’ve allus kept tha nice an’ streyt, 
An’ will do while aw con ; 

For t’woman never lived aw’m sure, 
?At wed a better mon. 


God bless tha, lad! aw’ve nowt 1’ t’? world 
To live for, only thee ; 

Aw wish ’at every mon an’ wife 
Wur t’ same as thee an’ me. 

Let t’ storms eawtside rage as they will, 
They ne’er con enter-here ; 

For sunshine fills this breast 0’ mine 
Where’er aw know tha’rt near. 


EAWR TUM’S GETTEN TACKLIN’ TO-DAY. 
(** Bits o’ Broad Lancashire ’’). 


This owd heart o’ mine fair gooas bumpity-bump, 
Aw wur ne’er mooar o’erjoyed 1’ mi life ; 
Hey! it’s mony a day sin aw felt hawf as leet, 
For aw keer nowt for trouble or strife. 
Aw con see ’at yo’re itchin’ to know wod’s to ser 
?At aw’m feelin’ so happy an’ gay; 
Well! t? fact on’t is this—an’ aw’ll tell yo sae eawt— 
Eawr ‘Tum’s getten tacklin’ to-day ! 
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Aw’m nod gooin’ to say ’at he’s o’er fond o’ wark, 
For aw’m sure yo Know different to thad ; 

An’ aw know if he wur—an’ yo’ll say t’same as me— 
’At he wodn’t be owt like his dad. 

He ne’er give his mind to his weyvin’ so mich, 
He wanted less wark an’ mooar pay ; 

An’ he sweears ’at he’ll ne’er use a reedhook ageean, 
For he’s getten on tacklin’ to-day. 


He’s followed yon manager mooar nor a bit, 
An’ paid for him mony a quart ; 

Until he geet promised, if owt should torn eawt, 
At he could hev t’ fost chance to start. 

A pint or two warks some greyt wonders, at times, 
An’ brings mony a thing 1 in eawr way ; 

An* bi followin’ t’ dodge ’at yo’ve o done yorsels, 
Eawr Tum’s getten tacklin’ to-day. 


Aw ne’er heeard a word till aw geet hooam to-neet, 
An aw felt rayther chocked wi surprise, 
When Owd Skennin’ Joe coom 1’ th’ heawse and bawled eawt— 
“Yor Tum’s fairly getten a rise!” 
Aw’d nobbut just axed him wodever he meant, 
When hooam comes eawr Bob to his tay ; 
An’ he sheawts wi’ a grin, as he coom rushin’ in— 
“ Rawr Tum’s getten tacklin’ to-day.” 


Aw’ve reeason to think ’at eawr Tum’ll ged on, 
For aw know he’s well suited wi’ t’ place ; 

He con look dark as thunner, an’ mek a big noise, 
An’ coss till he gooas black i’ t’ face. 

He con carry wi’ comfort, a beeam 0’ twelve scooar, 
An’ gait! id an o—sooa they say ; 

Sooa aw think, if he’ll mind, ’at he’ll manage to stick 
To t’ shop ’at he’s getten to-day. 


r, Gait id = set it up in its place. 
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His heyd’s nod o’erstocked wi’ much knowledge, or brains, 
But a Tackler requires nooan, yo know ; 
An’ if he’s as numb as a greyt lump o” wood, 
He’ll nobbut be t’same as ’em 0; 
Wod he’s lackin’ 1’ knowledge, he hes i’ conceit, 
He’s a mighty big mon, in his way ; 
An’ if suppin’ flat pints meks a qualified mon, 
He’s fit for a tackler to-day. 


Ther’s nobry con tell hawf o’ t’ bother ther’s bin, 
An’ t’ trouble aw’ve hed wi’ yon lad ; 

But neaw aw con freely forgive him for o, 
For he’s med mi owd heart feel so glad. 

Sooa empty yor pots, chaps, an’ hev drinks wi’ me, 
Come, give in yor orders—aw’ll pay ! 

Aw’m eawt wi’ th’ intention o’ hevvin’ a spree, 
For eawr Tum’s getten tacklin’ to-day ! 
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Richard Rome Bealey 


(b. 1828-d.c. 1887) 


(Rochdale) 


My Johnny. 
My Piece is o bu’ Woven Hawt. 


Richard Rome Bealey was born at Rochdale, in 1828, 
educated at a private school, and apprenticed to 
the drapery trade in Manchester, where he lived with 
his widowed mother. He was intensely interested in 
literary pursuits, and was the first Honorary Secretary 
of the Manchester Literary Club, founded in 1862. ‘The 
family later removed to Old Hall, Stand, whence the poet 
frequently contributed verses to the Bury Times, where he 
worked valiantly for the success of local Mechanics’ Institutes, 
and where he took a spirited part in local politics. After 
his marriage in 1870, he resided first at Crumpsall, then at 
Nottingham, where, in 1887, he died, having won a 
permanent place amongst the dialect poets of the age. The 
Rev. Chas. Garrett considered “‘ My Piece is 0’ bu’ woven 
eawt,” the best dialect poem in the country, and did not 
hesitate to declare himself comforted and uplifted by it. 


1865 ‘‘ After Business Jottings.” 

1866 “ Field Flowers and City Chums.” 
(Undated) ‘‘ Old Hall Rhymes.” 

1878 ‘‘Eawr Bessy” (with portrait of poet). 
1884 ‘ Later Life Jottings.” 


MY JOHNNY. 


My Johnny is the bonniest lad 
Ut lives i? Rachda’ town— 
His een are blue, his cheeks are red, 
His curly yure is brown. 
He walks just like a gentleman— 
And that’s just what he’ll be ; 
Aw like to walk about wi’ him, 
An’ let o th’ neighbours see. 
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An’ then he’s gettin’ larnt i’ books, 
An’ reads.o th’ pappers too ; 
And when he comes a-courtin’ me 
He tells me all ’ut’s new. 
He sends a letter now and then, 
An’ writes outside it—“ Miss ; ”” 
An’ as it comes instead of John, 
It allus gets a kiss. 


He warks 1’ the factory, an’ if those 
’Ut wear his wark but knew 

What sort 0’ chap the weyver wur, 
They’d love it same’s aw-do. 

They’d nobbut wear’t in better days, 
Then lay it nicely by ; 

John mixes love wi’ everything, 
An’ ma’es bread taste like pie. 


On Sunday when aw goo to church, 
An’ get set nicely down, 

Aw never know what th’ parson says, 
My heart’s i? Rachda’ town. 

But Johnny comes i’th’ afternoon, 
An’ never speaks in vain ; 

Aw swallow every word he says, 
Like thirsty flowers drink rain. 


Aw like to yer at th’ cookoo sing, 
I’ weepin’ April’s days ; 
Aw like to look at the layrock! rise, 
An’ scatter down his praise. 
Aw like to stond i’th’ quiet lone, 
While dayleet passes by ; 
But more by the hauve nor these, aw like 
To yer my Johnny sigh. 


1. Layrock = skylark. 
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Oh, happy me, oh, lucky me, 
To have a chap like John ; 
He says aw’m th’ nicest lass i’the’ world, 
Aw’m sure he’s th’ finest mon. 
He hasn’t got a single fau’t, 
An’s fur too good for me ; 
But since my Johnny loves me so, 
My very best aw’ll be. 


He says he’s puttin’ money by, 
To get a heawse for me ; 

An’ when he’s gotten brass enough, 
He says we wed mun be. 

Aw dunnot like to think o’ that, 
An’ yet it’s gradely true : 

To be John’s sweetheart o my life 
Aw think ’ud hardly do. 


MY PIECE IS O BU’ WOVEN EAWT. 
(From “ After-Business Jottings.”’) 


My “ piece ”’! is o” bu’ woven eawt, 
My wark is welly done : 

Aw’ve “ treddled ” at it day by day, 
Sin’ th’ toime ’ut aw began. 

Aw’ve sat i’th’ loom-heawse long enough, 
An’ made th’ owd shuttle fly ; 

An’ neaw aw’m fain to stop it off, 


An’ lay my weyvin’ by. 


Aw dunnot know heaw th’ piece is done ; 
Aw’m fear’d it’s marr’d enough ; 
Bu’ th’ warps weren’t made o’ th’ best o” yarn, 
An’ th’ weft were nobbut rough. 
Aw’ve been some bother’d neaw an’ then 
Wi’ knots an’ breakin’s too ; 
They’n hamper’d me so mich at toimes 
Aw’ve scarce known what to do. 


1. Piece =a warp; a complete length of cloth woven at one operation. 
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Bu’ th’ Mester’s just, an’ weel He knows 
’Ut th’ yarn were none so good ; 

He winna “ bate ”! me when He sees 
Aw’ve done as weel’s aw could. 

Aw’se get my wage—aw’m sure 0’ that ; 
He’ll gi’e me o” ’ut’s due, 

An’, mebbe, in His t’other place, 
Some better wark to do. 


Bu’, then, aw reckon, ’tisn’t th’ stuff 
We’n getten t’ put 1’th’ loom, 
Bu’ what we mak’ on’t good or bad, 
"Ut th’ credit on’t ’ll come. 
Some wark i’ silk, an’ other some 
3 
Ha’e cotton 1’ their gear ; 
i 5 
Bw’ silk or cotton matters nowt 
2 


If nobbut th’ skill be theere. 


Bu’ now it’s nee’ to th’ eend o’ th’ week, 
An’ close to th’ reckonin’ day : 

Aw’ll tak my “ piece ” upon my back, 
An’ yer what th’ Mester’ll say : 

An’ if aw nobbut yer His voice 
Pronounce my wark “ weel done,” 

Aw’ll straight forget o’ th’ trouble past 
I’ th’ pleasure ’ut’s begun. 


1. To bate = to reduce wages by fines for flaws in work. 
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William Billington 


(1827~4884) 


Rooas o’ t’ River Side. 


Nobudy Knows Bud Mysel’. 
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William Billington, born at Samlesbury, five miles from 
Blackburn, son of a hand-loom weaver, was brought up 
in the devout Roman Catholic tradition, against which he 
subsequently re-acted. He went to the mill at eight years 
old; the family moved into Blackburn four years later 
and he became successively doffer, stripper and grinder, 
a power-loom weaver and a tape-sizer, which last occupation 
required considerable technical skill. Billington had a 
vigorous and sceptical mind, as may be seen in his “ History of 
the Devil” (a work somewhat akin to Butler’s “‘ Hudibras ”’) 
and a considerable lyric gift which he shows in “Sheen and 
Shade,” 1861. Unluckily his work fell on evil times just before 
the Cotton Famine and he was obliged to be not only his 
own publisher but also his own bookseller; he took his 
book round for sale, lecturing at Oddfellows’ Lodges up 
and down the country. 

His later years were unfortunate ; he became a publican 
and made a disastrous second marriage ; his convivial nature 
sought the readiest escape from present misery to the 
detriment of his literary talent. 


ROOAS O’ T” RIVER SIDE. 
Tune: “When Molly an’ Me gets wed.” 


Bi yon bonk side at t’ nook o’ t’ wood 
There runs a river clear, 
An’ theer a little, sweet rooasbud— 
A bonny lass lives theer ; 
Hoo’s th’? owd mon’s boast, an’ th’ young men’s toast— 
Her mother’s pet an’ pride! 
Her name’s a slip 0’ poesy, 
It’s t? Rooas o’ t? river side. 
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Her feyther swears an’ carries on— 
Aw monnud hev his lass ! 

For Rooasy owt to wed a mon 
Ut’s wo’th a bit 0” brass ; 

But aw cud wark an’ bring her brass, 
An’ som’at else beside— 

A loyal heart brimful 0’ love 
To bless mi bonny bride. 


Wheer t’ sun-forsaken alley lies— 
I’ th’ factory among th’ looms 
True love con meck a Paradise 
O’ wheer id buds an’ blooms ; 
Nod daisies, pinks, nor daffodils— 
Nod pansies prankt an’ pied,— 
Nor lilies fair con aw compare 
To t’? Rooas o’ t’ river side. 


Aw’ve awlus Rooasy 1? mi’ thowts, 
I’ th’ mornin’; an’ at neet, 
Aw’m like to wander theerabeawts, 
For th’ air’s so fresh an’ sweet ! 
Theer t’ gress is greener—t’ skies moor blue— 
An’ t’ fleawrs moor deeply dyed ; 
But nooan so deeply dints this heart 
As t’ Rooas o’ t’ river side. 


When crossin’ o’er bi th’ hillock crest 
Aw’ve skent! at th’ cottage dur ; 

Mi heart played skittles i’ mi breast 
To ged a glint o’ hur ; 

An’ when within thad lattice porch 
Mi bonny lass aw spied, 

Aw thowt o’ wings—then wedding rings 
An’ Rooas o’ t’ river side. 


1. Skent = glanced, looked. 
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Her een’s like yon blue lift! aboon ; 
Her locks are cleawdy gowd ; 
Mi pulse played music—beat a tune— 
When fost mi love aw towd ; 
An’ then when Rooasy smiled on me, 
For joy aw cud ha’ cried, 
An’ blessed the Peawer as formed thad fleawer, 
Sweet Rooas 0’ t’ river side. 


Aw praised her name as t’ prattiest name 
As ever aw hed known ; 

Hoo hinted iv aw pressed mi claim 
Hoo’d swap id for mi own ; 

Sooa Rooas an’ me ull soon be one, 
As streoms together glide, 

Then buds ull spreawt an’ branch abeawt 
This Rooas o’ t’ river side. 


- 
When care shall come, an’ life look glum, 
An’ trouble’s billows roll, 
Her smile hes peawer to sheed a sheawer 
O’ sunshine i’ mi soul ! 
So neaw for better or for woss, 
Let weal or woe betide, 
Aw’ll buckle to an’ link mi lot 
Wi Rooas 0’ t’ river side. 


NOBUDY KNOWS BUD MYSEL’. 


When nobut? a bit ov a lad, 

A boy abeawt th’ height o’ mi knee, 
Aw lived wi mi mam an’ mi dad, 

An’ aw yuse to climb th’ owd appo-tree 
To shake id big looad a bit less, 

An’ heaw mi heart lept when they fell 
When red uns leet? thump among t’ gress 

‘There’s nobudy knows bud mysel’ ! 


1. Lift = the sky. 
2. Nobut = nothing but; only. 
3. Leet = fell; alighted. 
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Wey’d a orchut, a pump, an’ two wells, 
An’ a heawse as worn’d builded o’ breek ; 
Wey’d a clooas hedge an’ fowd to eawrsels, 
An’ o’ for a shillin’ a week ! 
A snug little countrified cot, 
Where peace, health, an’ happiness dwell, 
An’ heaw happy aw lived 7’ thad spot 
There’s nobudy knows bud mysel’ ! 


Aw’d bobbins to wind an’ noss! t’ child, 
Bud nowt wor no trouble to me ; 
Aw rolluckt an’ run welly wild, 
An’ rowled on an’ throave like a tree ; 
At last eawr fooak sent me to t’ skoo, 
Where they learnt me to read, write an’ spell, 
An’ heaw aw waxt wiser an’ grew 


There’s nobudy knows bud mysel’. 


Mi yed grew as heigh as mi dad’s, 

Bud mi sense dudn’d grow quite so fast ; 
So, like other gred fellow-lads, 

Aw started o’ courtin’ at last ; 
Aw buckt up to t’ bonniest lass 

As lived within t’ring o’ t’ church bell ; 
An’ which way aw won her, bi t’ mass, 


There’s nobudy knows bud mysel’. 


Aw wed her, an’ childer coom thick, 
An’ weyving went wos an’ still wos, 
An’ which way aw kept us o wick,? 
Aw could’nd tell iv aw’re to oss? 
Wey scrat on an’ dud as we could— 
Bad luck followed after pell-mel i 
An’ heaw aw poo’d through as aw dud 
There’s nobudy knows bud mysel’ ! 


1. Noss = nurse. 
2. Wick = alive. 
3. To oss = to try, to offer, to essay. 
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Bud, t’ childer grew up, an’ geet wed, 
An’ started a storrin’ their shoon 
‘Tort where there wur wark to be hed, 

An’ they sattled V th’ factory, soon ; 
They proge’d on, an’ prospered o reet, 
An’ neaw it’s a pleasure to tell— 

An’ heaw id rejoyst mo to see ’t 


There’s nobudy knows bud mysel’ ! 


Aw started o’ keeping a shop ; 

Eawr Tummy geet tacklin’, an then 
Eawr Peter just happened to pop, 

On a snug shop o’ managin’ when 
This ’"Merica bother begun— 

This world o’ misfortunes befel, 
An’ wod loss an’? wod lumber! it’s done 


Let Lancashire speyk for id sel’ ! 


1. Lumber = mischief, bother. 
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Ben Brierley 


(1825-1896) 


The Wayver 0’ Wellbrook, 
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Ben Brierley, the son of a hand-loom weaver who fought 
at Waterloo, was born at Failsworth, near Manchester, in 
1825, and later lived at Hollinwood, where he became 
successively, a bobbin-winder, a piecer, a hand-loom weaver 
and, ultimately, a silk-warper. He made diligent use of 
the opportunities afforded by Sunday and night-schools, and 
early efforts in composition appeared in the pages of the 
Oddfellows Magazine and the Manchester Spectator. In 
1863 he abandoned silk-warping and became sub-editor of 
the Oldham Times; he spent six months in London 
journalistic circles, and then returned to Manchester where, 
with Edwin Waugh and friends, he founded the Manchester 
Literary Club. In 1875 he*was elected a member of the 
Manchester City Council which he served for six years. He 
twice visited America, in 1880 and in 1884. He was married 
in 1855, to Esther Booth, of Bowlee, and had one child, a 
daughter, who died in 1875. He died at Harpurhey, 
Manchester, and was buried at Harpurhey Cemetery. His 
portrait hangs in the Failsworth Liberal Club, while there 
is a statue to his memory in Queen’s Park, Manchester. 

His writings, in which he endeavours to “rescue the 
Lancashire character from the erroneous conceptions of 
Tim Bobbin,” retain their great popularity throughout the 
country. They are written in South Lancashire dialect, 
and are valuable as faithful pictures of the somewhat 
boisterous humour and social characteristics of the poorer 
classes of the district. His poetry is greatly overshadowed 
by his prose. 


1856 “A Day’s Out” (reprinted 1859, as “A Summer 
Day in Daisy Nook’’). 
1863 ‘Chronicles of Waverlow.” 
“Tales and Sketches of Lancashire Life.” 
1864 ‘The Layrock of Langleyside.” 
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1869-1891 ‘Ben Brierley’s Journal.” 
1893 ‘Spring Blossoms and Autumn Leaves.” 


1896 “Ab o’ th’ Yate Sketches,” and other Short 
Stories. Ed. by James Dronsfield, 3 vols. 


TH’ WAYVER O’ WELLBROOK. 


From “ Trevor Hall,’ the leading story in “Chronicles of 
Waverlow.” 


Yo gentlemen o with yor heawnds an’ yor parks— 
Yo may gamble an’ sport till yo dee; 

Bo a quiet heawse nook,—a good wife an’ a_ book, 
Is mooar to the likins o? me—e. 


Wi’ mi pickers an’ pins, 
An’ mi wellers to th’ shins ; 
Mi linderins, shuttle, and yealdhook ;—~ 
Mi treddles an’ sticks, 
Mi weight-ropes an’ bricks ;— 
What a life !—said the wayver o’ Wellbrook. 


Aw care no’ for titles, nor heawses, nor lond ; 
Owd Jone’s a name fittin’ for me ; 

An’ gie mi a thatch wi’ a wooden dur latch, 
An’ six feet o’ greawnd when aw dee—e.—&c. 


Some folk liken t’ stuff their owd wallets wi’ mayte, 
Tul they’re as reawnt an’ as brawsen as frogs ; 

Bo for me—aw’m content when aw’ve paid deawn mi rent, 
Wi’ enoof t’ keep mi up i’ mi clogs—ogs.—&c. 


An’ ther some are too idle to use ther own feet, 
An’ mun keawr an’ stroddle i’th’ lone; 
Bo when aw’m wheelt or carried—it’ll be to get berried, 
An’ then Dicky-up wi’? Owd Jone—one.—&c. 
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Yo may turn up yor nose at me an’ th’ owd dame, 
An’ thrutch us like dogs agen th’ wo; 

Bo as lung’s aw con nayger! aw’ll ne’er be a beggar, 
So aw care no’ a cuss for yo o—o.—&c, 


Then, Margit, turn reawnd that owd hum-a-drum wheel, 
An’ mi shuttle shall fly like a brid; 

An’ when aw no lunger can use hont or finger, 
They’n say—while aw could do aw did—id.—&c. 


1. Nayger = to struggle hard for a living, 


[Mr. Brierley’s weaver was, of course, one of the old-time hand-loom 
weavers, and the song (which Mr. Brierley used to sing) has the music of the 
loom in its strong lines.] 
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John Byrom 


(16911763) 


A Dialogue (in dialect), 


John Byrom, born at Kersal in 1691, died at Manchester 
in 1763, was one of the most interesting of the older 
Manchester worthies. ‘The intimate friend of William Law, 
several of whose treatises he versified (as, indeed, he versified 
everything he could lay his pen to) he was a man of high 
moral qualities, conscientious, pious, spiritually minded, yet 
with a fund of humour which leavened his writing. He had 
an original and enthusiastic mind which led him to invent 
a new system of shorthand, and a vein of practical political 
wisdom which prevented his becoming a mystic like his 
friend. 

He contributed to The Spectator, and left a great body 
of verse, sacred and secular which has been collected and 
published in three volumes by the Chetham Society. His 
inspiring hymn “Christians Awake” and a notably beautiful 
paraphrase of the twenty-third psalm, are, perhaps, the 
choicest of his sacred poems. The bulk of his secular verse 
is in the true 18th century tradition: moralized tales like 
Parnell’s “The Hermit” and vivacious dialogues in the 
manner of Prior. ‘The opening verse of his most celebrated 
poem, “A Pastoral,” sufficiently indicates his characteristic 
note : 


My Time, O ye muses, was happily spent 

When Phebe went with me wherever I went : 
Ten thousand sweet Pleasures I felt in my Breast ; 
Sure never fond Shepherd like Colin was blest ; 
But now she is gone and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous change on a sudden I find. 
When Things were as fine as could possibly be, 

I thought ’twas the Spring, but, alas, it was she. 


He wrote several verse dialogues in the Lancashire dialect, 
one of which is here reproduced : 


Ior 


A DIALOGUE 


Between Sir John Jobson and Harry Homespun ; occasioned 
by the March of the Highlanders into Lancashire in the 
year 1745.1 

Of this march, and more especially of the doings of the 
Young Pretender and his Highland Army in Manchester, 
a singularly interesting account, given in a Journal kept 
by Byrom’s eldest daughter, Elizabeth, is printed in 
Remains ii., 385. From this straightforward narrative it 
appears not only that Byrom’s family, thoroughly Jacobite in 
its sympathies, was one of the few that remained in 
Manchester on the approach of the invaders, but that 
Byrom himself, doubtless little loth, was “‘ fetched prisoner” 
to kiss the hand of the Prince. During the stay of the latter 
in Manchester, there was quartered upon Byrom only a 
single Highlander ‘‘who came into the house by himself, 
and behaving civilly, we entertained him civilly—said he 
would call upon us at his return from London.” No 
further illustrations are required of Byrom’s agreement with 
“Harry Homespun’s” sentiments concerning the 
Highlanders. 

The consistent “ thouing ” in this Dialogue of “‘ Honest 
Harry ” by his landlord, whom he as consistently addresses 
in the second person plural, may be worth noticing. 
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Sir Joun: Was ye not sadly frightened, Honest Harry, 
To see those Highland Fellows ? 


Harry : Not I, marry. 
Str Joun: No? How comes that? 
Harry : Whoy, Sur, I conno’ see 


What thur wur in ’um that shid freeten me. 


1. Byrom’s attempts in South Lancashire dialect were probably inspired 
by the publication in 1746 of John Collier’s celebrated “Dialogue between 
Tummus an Meary,” which contains a good deal more prose than verse and 
shows a lack or defiance of refinement which cannot have been pleasant to Byrom, 
who makes no reference to his original. Collier, on the other hand, knew of 
Byrom, whom he introduces as ‘“‘ Byromah, the psalmist, whose pen is the 
pn of aready writer ”’ into a satirical ‘‘ skit,” written in a parody of Scriptural 
anguage and entitled “Truth in a Mask.” 
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Sir Joun: 


Harry: 


Sir Joun: 


Harry: 


Sir Joun : 


Harry: 


Sir Joun : 


Harry: 


So many arméd Ruffians as came _ here,— 
Was there not cause enough for all to fear ? 


Aw whoa, Sur Fohn? It happen mit be so 
Wi sich foine loardly Gentlemen as yo, 
But we poor Foke. 


Why, prithee, poor or rich, 
Is it not much the same? ~ 


Non, not so mich. 
We warken hard, as ’tiz, for meeat and clooas, 
And connot eem! to be so feert, God knooas. 


But Harry, to see Fire and Sword advance ! 
To have such Enemies as Rome and France ! 
Should not this move alike both Rich and Poor, 
To drive impenging Ruin from their Door ? 


As for the Rich, Sur ohn, I conno’ tell; 

But for the Poor, Pll onser for mysel. 

If Fire shid come, I ha’ nont for it to brun, 

Nor wark to find for oather ‘* Swooard ” or Gun, 

For “ France and Rome” my feering is no 
greater: | 

They leyn, I think, o’ th’ t’other Side o’ th’ 
Weater. 


You don’t consider what may be the End 

Of such a strange Indifference, my Friend. 

Pray, whether you have more or less to lose, 

Would you not guard your Country from its 
Foes ? 


“ My Country,” Sur? I have, yo understond, 

In aw the Country not one Inch o’ Lond. 

They that wood’n feight, and ha’ Mon’s Blood 
be spilt, 

May, if they win,? but whoy mun I be kilt ? 


i. Eem = to spare time, to find an opportunity. 
2. If they win = if they will (contraction for willen). 
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Sir Joun: 


Harry: 


Sir Joun: 


Harry: 


Sir Joun: 


Harry : 


Sir Joun : 


Harry: 


Sir JOHN: 


Your Country, Friend, is not the Ground alone ; 
There is the King, that sits upon the Throne: 
The Protestant Succession lies at Stake 

That bloody-minded Papists want to shake. 
Now, you have some Religion left, I hope, 
And would not tamely give it to the Pope. 


He wou’d no’ have it, happen, if I wou’d ; 
Th’ oud Mon beloike mit think his ooan as gud ; 
And true Religion, Sur, if I have onny, 

No Mon’s i’ th’? Ward con tak it fro’ me, con he ? 


If you but knew, Friend Harry, what a scene 
Of Mischiefs happened in King James’s reign, 
How, but for Orange’s immortal Prince, 
The Protestants had all been kill’d long since ; 
If I should tell you. 


Nay, we aw, Sur Fohn, 
Know weel enough that yo’re a larnid Mon: 
So was my Grondfayther, and ore his Ale 
Monny a toime has toud anoyther Tale ; 
And I darr say my Grondfayther toud true ; 
For, lukko me, th’ oud Felly wus no Foo, 
Nor Rebbil noather. 


And what was’t he toud ? 


Whoy, moor a deeal than my Brain-pon 
con houd. 
It’s like yo known as haoo, Sur, th’ Oliverians 


Cut off th’ King’s hyead ? 


Yes. 


And haoo th’ Presbyterians 
‘Turnt aoot his Son, and maden a Rebelution ? 


They did it, Man, to save the Constitution ; 
"Twas Churchmen, too, that brought King 
Willtam in 
As well as they. 
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Harry : 


Sir Joun: 


HARRY : 


Sir Joun: 


Harry : 


Sir Joun: 


Harry: 


Sir Joun: 


Harry: 


Sm Joun: 


Harry: 


Sir Joun: 


Harry: 


Whoy, be they whoa they win, 
One Egg, he sed, wus ne’er moor loike another 
Than thooas two mak o’ Foke wurn loike tone 


tother ; 

They wurn at aw toimes En’mies to th’ blood 
Royal. 

And naoo woud’n ha’ it that none but hom 
are loyal, 


Haoo can that be, Sur? 
Why, ll tell thee how—— 
Nay, but yo connot. 


Well, but hear me now, 
Our Kings are Stewards 


Sur, yo meean they wurn: 
For Things yo known, han tan another Turn: 
The Stuart’s Race is 


Poh! Thou takes me wrong. 
Haoo mun I tak o’ reet? 


I say, so long 
As Kings are our Protectors 


Luk ye theer ! 


And Oliver agen 


Nay, prithee, hear, 
And keep thy Nonsense in till I have done 


Weel, Weel; I’st hear yoars first then, if 
I mun. 


The People, Harry, when they all agree—— 


Aw, Sur? 
IOs 
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Sir Joun: 


Harry: 


Sir JOHN: 


Harry: 


Sir Joun : 


Harry: 


Sir Joun : 


Harry: 


Be quiet !—choose them a Trustee, 

And call him King. Now, if he break his Trust, 

They have a right to turn him out, and must, 

Unless they would be ruin’d; dost thou think 

For one Man’s swimming all the rest should 
sink ? 


Yo lov’n a King, Sur, waintly ;! sink or swim, 

No Mon, I foind, is to be draoont but him, 

This chozzen King mit, happen, draoon yo 
furst ; 

Then yo mit sink him after, an yo durst. 

If Folks may tak whot Kings they han a Moind, 

What Faut wi’ all theise Scotchmen con yo foind ? 


Hang ’em all !—Have they not a King already 
That kept his Contract with the People Steady ? 
Rebels ! 


Whoy, ay, that’s reet, for they wur byetten ; 
They lost the Feight ; but, haoo, if they had 
getten, 
Wou’d yo ha’ lik’t it, Sur, if an Heelonder 
Had toud oo’ Sauce for th’ Goose wur Sauce 


for th’ Gander? 
Thou’rt a sly Tyke ; Pll talk with thee no more. 


Whoy, if yo pleeasen, then, Sur, ween give ore, 

Wishing that e’ry Mon may have his Reet, 

Feight as feight win; and so, Sur John, 
good Neet ! 


Thow’lt look, I find, to thy own Carcass still. 


Yoi, Sur, as lung as ere I con, I will. 


1. Waintly = quaintly, oddly. 
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Allen Clarke 


(“Teddy Ashton.”) 


(1863- = ) 


A Gradely Prayer. 
A Song of Windmill Land. 
A Lass fro’ Chorlah. 
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Allen Clarke (Teddy Ashton), was born at Bolton in 1863 of 
working-class parents. After working in a cotton factory, 
he became a pupil teacher and eventually assistant school- 
master. ‘Then, having won many prizes in literary com- 
petitions, he took to journalism, and under the name of 
“Teddy Ashton” wrote the “Tum Fowt” and “ Bill 
Spriggs’ sketches, which became immensely popular. 
Teddy Ashton’s Xmas Lancashire Annual (originally 
2d., now 1/—) has been running thirty years, and goes all 
over the world. He wrote for the Factory Times at one 
time, then published his own paper, Teddy Ashton’s Fournal, 
for a dozen years, and is now on the staff of the Liverpool 
Weekly Post and Blackpool Gazette. He has published a 
book of poems, several novels, “‘ John 0’ God’s Sending,” 
“Lancashire Lasses and Lads,” etc., as well as “‘ Windmill 
Land,” ‘‘ Moorlands and Memories,” “ Effects of the 
Factory System,” “The Eternal Question” (a personal 
record of strange psychic happenings in his family), etc. He 
is married, has sons and daughters, and lives at Blackpool. 


A GRADELY PRAYER. 


Give us, Lord, 
A bit o’ sun, 
A bit o’ wark, 
An’ a bit o’ fun. 
Give us aw 
In th’ struggle an’ splutter, 
Eaur daily bread— 
An’ a bit o’ butter. 


Give us health, 

Eaur keep to make, 
An’ a bit to spare 

For poor folk’s sake ; 
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Give us sense, 

For. we’re some of us duffers, 
An’ a heart to feel 

For them that suffers. 


Give us, too, 
A bit of a song, 
An’ a tale an’ a book 
To help us along ; 
An’ give us eaur share 
O’ sorrow’s lesson, 
That we may prove 
Heaw grief’s a blessin’. 


Give us, Lord, 

A chance to be 
Eaur gradely best, 

Brave, wise, an’ free ; 
Eaur gradely best 

For eaursels an’ others, 
Till all men larn 

To live as brothers. 


A SONG OF WINDMILL LAND. 


(From ‘“ Windmill Land.’’) 


O, the Fylde’s a bonny country, of flowery lane and lea, 
With mountains on the morning side, and on the west the sea ; 
And a shining river winding through the Windmill Land 


between— 


Farms, orchards, cornfields, villages, and woodland sweet and 


O, the Fylde’s as bonny country as one may linger through, 
With its glory of wild roses and its soothing skies of blue ; 
For when the winter’s waning, and the birds begin to sing, 
"Mid the beauty of the blossom—O, ’tis very heaven in 
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O, the Fylde’s a bonny country when the gorse is all in gold, 

And the plum-trees in their virgin-white are bridal to behold, 

When the amorous flush of the apple-bloom, like a maid in 
shy desire, 

Makes a picture and a promise that the eye and heart admire. 


O, the Fylde’s a bonny country with its glamour and its 
gleam, 

With the music and the memories of true love and its 
dream— 

Of the lass who rambled with me in the romance of the lanes, 

Where lovers find such Eden as there yet on earth remains. 


Oh, the Fylde’s the bonniest country in all the world to me, 

Because of some who wandered there whom now no more 
I see, 

But whom I hope to meet again all mourning reconciled 

In a land that’s even fairer than the paradise of Fylde. 


A LASS FRO’ CHORLAH. 
(Abridged.) 
From ‘“ Windmill Land.” 


Some says Chorlah’s a sleepy tahn, 

But I know a twothree that it’s ta’n dahn, 

For when they like, yo’ con bet yore crahn, 
They’re wakken enoof 1’ Chorlah. 


There’s pratty country rahnd it, too, 
Green fields an’ lanes to ramble through, 
An’ what a gradely bonny view 

Fro’ th’ top o” th’ Nab at Chorlah ! 


There’s a woodland walk alung th’ canel, 
Wheer lovers strowls, sweet tales to tell, 
I’ve roamed at Yarrowbridge mysel’ 

Wi’ a bonny lass fro” Chorlah. 


Iil 


They sayn there’s a saint’s owd booans on show 
TP th’ Parish’ Church—it may be so ; 
But th’ angels is aw ahtside, I know, 

I’ th’ jolly streets o? Chorlah. 


Weddin’s a lottery—it may hap 

There’s monny a pair would like to swap, 

But they sayn that he’s a lucky chap 
That gets a wife fro’ Chorlah. 


We durnt aw see as others see 

I’ th’ choice o’ mates—so let it be ; 

But th’ bonniest lass i’ th’ world to me 
Ts a lass that comes fro’ Chorlah ! 
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John Collier 
(«Tim Bobbin.”’) 
(1708-1786) 


The Battle of the Flying Dragon. 
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John Collier was born at Urmston in 1708, and died at 
Milnrow in 1786. His father, a minister of the Established 
Church, went blind while John was still a boy, and so, 
instead of entering the Church, the future poet was appren- 
ticed to a Dutch-loom weaver. He hated “ mindless 
labour,” and at sixteen escaped to become an itinerant school- 
master. After five wandering years he was appointed to 
the school-house at Milnrow, where, with but one adven- 
turous variation, he stayed till his death. 

Collier was a sociable, convivial soul; he learnt to draw 
and to play the flute and had a ready, if grotesque gift of 
caricature, somewhat akin to that of Hogarth. He would 
paint an altar-piece or an inp-sign with equal facility. His 
spirited verse recalls the satires of Swift and of Butler, whose 
“ Hudibras ” metre he adopts in The Flying Dragon. But 
prose is his readier servant and he won his place amongst 
dialect writers by his celebrated dialogue between Tummus 


and Meary, 1750. 


THE FLYING DRAGON AND THE MAN OF 
HEATON. 


Tue ARGUMENT. 


A Lancashire beau being at London, fell in love with the 
large pigtails and ear-locks, and consequently brought the 
French toys with him to Lancaster ; business calling him to 
Sunderland, on that coast, and the day being uncommonly 
boisterous, he mounts his courser, dressed in the pigtail, 
ear-locks, etc., a-la-mode francois. The toy rolled on his 
shoulders till the blasts blew away both that and the ear- 
locks, they being fastened to the tail with black ribbons. 

A countryman coming that way, and seeing them blown 
about in the lane, takes the French medley for a Flying 
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Dragon, and after mature deliberation, resolved to kill it. 
This produced three battles; at the latter end of which, 
(the wind ceasing, and the pig-tail lying still) he thought he 
had manfully performed. Elated with the exploit, he 
twists his stick in the ear-locks, and carries all before him 
aloft in the air, as boys commonly do adders ; till meeting 
the Rector of Heysham, he was with much ado convinced ; 
and then in great confusion sneaked away, leaving his 
reverence in possession of the monster, who still keeps it 
at Heysham, and often shows it with much diversion to 
his friends. 


Parr I. 


What man alive tho’ e’er so wise, 
With spaniel nose, and eagle’s eyes, 
Can tell this hour what th’ next will fling us, 
Or whether joy, or sorrow bring us ; 
That no dispute there needs of this, 
‘The man of Heaton witness is ; 
A man he was, and very stout, 
But whether quite so wise, some doubt : 
And as my muse dare not decide, 
The foll’wing facts must be our guide ; 
So leaving him in doubtful mood, 
Let’s hint at one more understood. 

Our other hero, for we’ve two, 
Right Mijnheer Skyppo Vanderloo, 
Was late arriv’d from that fam’d city, 
Half French, half English—ah, what pity ! 
Where courtiers, pensioners, and placemen, 
By frequent ins and outs, disgrace men : 
Where doughty squires to knights are vamp’d, 
Where half-thick lords to earls are stamp’d ; 
Where all the arts of jockey-ship 
Are us’d, as at the turf and whip ; 
Where one throws out his dearest brother, 
And statesmen jostle one another ; 
Who lay their meagrim brains together, 
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To make our feet find their own leather. 

Our eyes must see, sans sun or candle, 
And in the day mope—dingle dangle ; 
Where bribery’s the chiefest trade, 
And laws against our interest made ; 
Where Britain’s fate is—hum—decided, 
And all ’mongst W——s and R——-+ divided ! 
But stay—should I their actions paint, 
Our heads would ache, our hearts would faint ; 
So leaving them, and their grand squabble, 
My muse of better things shall babble. 

This man I say was just come down, 
From that French pig-tail foppish town 
As gay as daw in borrow’d plumes, 
And all the airs of fop assumes. 

This ramille secundum artem, 
Was toss’d up—bless mre,—ah ad fa—t—m ! 
His ear-locks too ! —near eye brows plac’d, 
His countenance genteelly grac’d ; 
A pig-tail dangling to his a—e, 
(O truth ’tis thou that shames my verse) 
Being tagg’d with curious shining hair, 
In various colours did appear ; 
With powder dusted, smooth’d by tonsure, 
He look’d as grand as monkey monsure ! 

His nag high mettled shin’d like raven, 
Both sire and dam, of blood in Craven : 
He mounted, hem’d—fill’d cheeks with wind, 
Spur’d nag—(who answer’d from behind) 
Away he flew—now boisterous Boreas 
Vex’d to see man so vainly glorious, 
Resolv’d this champion’s pride to humble, 
And make his furious courser stumble ; 
But finding soon this scheme to fail, 
He aim’d his force at the pig-tail, 
And whisk’d it round both back and shoulder, 
Still he rode on—and still look’d bolder ! 
Boreas chagrin’d and gall’d with pain, 
At ear-locks blew with might and main, 
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Not dreaming of their being ally’d, 
And to the tail so closely ty’d. 

All Skyppo’s head attire so gay, 

The blast had nearly blown away, 
When fortune raising ruffi’d hand, 
Kept wig and beaver on their stand ; 
But pig-tail with the ear-locks new, 
Away with Boreas waving flew, 

Our hero spruce ne’er miss’d the toy, 
But rode for Sunderland with joy ; 
Thinking to show the fashion new, 
Which sight would make one laugh—or spew. 


Parr IT. 


But who comes next! the man of Heaton, 
Whose very name old time hath eaten ; 

For authors in this point do vary, 

Some call him Roaf, some Will, some Harry. 
But I incline, for private reason, 

To call him Oamfrey at this season ; 

And sometimes Noamp, perhaps may fit, 

As suits my rhyme, or helps my wit. 

But on he comes ;—and fame rehearses, 

His nose, two feet before his a—e is ; 

A trusty knob-stick fill’d his hand, 

And thought no power could him withstand : 
When lo !—his lifted eyes assail 

A long, black thing, with wings and tail ! 
The wings quick moving with the wind ; 
The tail in curls, turn’d up behind ; 

So Oamfrey stops his sauntering course, 

And unto musing had recourse. 

Then stamped his knob-stick on the ground, 
And crying in amaze profound, 

“ [’th name o’ Jesus say—whot art ; 

“That two black tungs fro meawth con dart ? 
“* Whooas twisted body’s like the hurn 

** O’that fem’d beeost the unicorn ! 
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“TI say, whot art ? I’th neme o’God !— 
“ My stick shall—howd—lI’ve heard a rod 
* Of willow will demolish soon 

“The direst snake below the moon.” 

With that, stout Noamp his thwittle drew, 
And on the edge three times he blew ; 
Then from the hedge he in a crack 
Brings a tough willow with him back ; 

But whilst the leaves he from it strips, 

Across the lane the dragon skips ! 

Quoth he—“ I see theaw’rt marching off, 

“* Boh howd o bit ;—this willow tough 

*¢ Shall, if strength fail not, stop thy flight.” 

So strikes the pig-tail with his might, 

And cries out “ Boh ! ”—then quick returns, 

Then gives a stroke—then backward runs. 
The monstrous animal] up flew, 

And Oamfrey starting, quick withdrew. 

His eyes 0’ th’ stare, his face grew pale, 

With open mouth he view’d the tail, 

Which briskly wanton’d in the wind ; 

Then swore—“ It’s of the dragon kind!” 

On deep reflection he grew tardy, 

And thought it sin to be fool-hardy. 

“Tf I con seve meh sell,” quoth he, 

* Whot’s flying dragons unto me? 

“There con no wisdom be I trow, 

“Tn feighting things we dunnaw know 

“ For should it chonce fly e meh face, 

““T’m deeo’d os tripe—witheawt God’s grase,’ 
So Oamfrey he the wand threw down, 

Took up his stick, and march’d for town. 


? 


Parr III. 


Two roods he had not gone, before 

A blast of wind the monster bore 
Within two yards of Oamphrey’s stick, 
Which vex’d our hero to the quick. 
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Quoth Noamp, “ Be this I plenely see 
** Tt mun be oather thee or me, 

“ And sin ’tis so, I’ll never run, 

* Boh kill ur dee before eh done.” 

Then in a passion from his hand, 

He threw his stick and fetch’d the wand ; 
And poor pig-tail with courage fresh, 
And all his might began to thresh ; 

But still the dragon kept the field, 
Cock’d up his tail and scorn’d to yield. 

This furious combat by report, 

Did last while Oamfrey’s stick grew short, 
And a cessation, as fame reckons, 
Continued till he got fresh weapons. 

But Oamfrey having luck to find 

A weapon to his murdering mind, 

Says softly thus unto himself ; 

“ 'Theaw feights for honor, not for pelf ; 

“* And if theaw gets this direfoo beawt, 
“Thy feme will bleze, un ne’er goo eawt,” 

Then hemming twice—spits on his hand, 
And snatches up the magic wand, 
Resolv’d to do a feat to brag on, 

So strikes with all his might the dragon ; 
And thus the battle was renew’d, 
And both sides to their tackle stood. 

Again fierce Oamfrey’s stick did dwindle 
Into the length of common spindle ; 

But thinking now the battle gain’d, 
Because he with no blood was stain’d ; 
Resolv’d to fetch another switch, 

To kill outright this dragon-witch. 

Now while this third great duel lasted, 
Fierce Oamfrey’s strength was almost wasted, 
The dragon too, now wanting breath, 
Had symptoms of approaching death ; 
And ev’ry member seem’d to fail, 

He hardly stirring wing or tail, 
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For Boreas likewise, tir’d at length, 
Had quite exhausted all his strength, 
And all was hush ; so fortune gave 
The field and battle to the brave ! 
And pig-tail lies as still as stone, 

As tho’ to live it ne’er had known. 
And thus the Dragon here was slain, 
Whilst Oamfrey lives to fight again. 


Part IV. 


Our hero’s courage none can doubt ; 
Nor love of fame was he without : 
For when this glorious feat was done, 
And such a vict’ry fairly won, 
Ambitious Oamfrey in a crack, 
Put kersey coat on sweating back ; 
And then with cautious stare he view’d 
The dragon which he’d hack’d and hew’d ; 
But still it prov’d above his ken, 
As it might do to wiser men. 
Here Oamfrey musters up his senses, 
And pride threw down all meek pretences ; 
So he resolv’d he’d boldly bear 
In triumph, all the spoils of war. 
With this intent his ample foot 
Held down the pig-tail, whilst he put 
His stick within the frizzl’d hair, 
And thus before him did it bear. 
Ten furlongs he’d triumphing past, 
But met no mortal man or beast : 
When, lo !—he met with heart full gleesome, 
The rev’rend rector styl’d of Heysham. 
The parson star’d, whilst Oamfrey held 
The dragon, which he’d lately kill’d : 
And after clearing up his weasand, 
He query’d thus, to know the reason ! 
“ Why Oamfrey, man! what have you got 
“Upon your stick ?” “ That I know not.” 
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“‘ Where did you find the tawdry thing ? "has 
“<'Tawdry !2? “quoth Noamp, “ why *t has a sting.” 
“A sting man !—nay no more than you.” 
“* By th’ mass, good parson, that’s naw true ; 
“ Look at its tangs ;—it’s stings 1’ th’ tele, 
“‘ Or else I’m sure my senses fail.” 
“ True,”? quoth his rev’rence, “ that may be: 
“ And in that point we both agree : 
“ But if my eyes, like thine, dna! t fail, 
“Tt is, tho” large, a ——_ pig-tail.” 
“* A pig-tele, pars’n! that’s good fun! 
No moor thin bacco-pipe’s a gun. 
‘ Why twas alive ten minutes since, 
“ An that Pll swear be king or prince ; 
“Nay, moor thin that, it flew abeawt, 
“ An that no swine-tele, or his sneawt, 
“* Con’d ever do sin Noah’s flood, 
“ An this I will maintene for good.” 
The rector laugh’d, and Noamp look’d sour, 
For to convince he wanted pow’r : 
Nor could Noamp to his thoughts give vent, 
As anger cork’d up argument. 
His rev’rence then began again 
To reason thus: “ Why look - ye man, 
“ This is black silk, and this is hair : 
“* Feel and believe,—you need not stare.” 
** Not stare ? why, pars’n, did naw you 
“* Affirm just neaw, a thing naw true: 
“< Did naw yo sey it wur a "pig-tele, 
“* Which *tis no moor thin ’tis a snig-tele.” 
** Why man: but so they call the thing “ 
“ You see ’t has neither head nor sting ; 
“ These ribbands are to tie it on, 
** As you shall see I'll do anon.” 
His rev’rence then his wig took off, 
And Neamp began to hem and cough ; 
His doubts he found to disappear, 
And that he’d got wrong sow by th’ ear ; 
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For as the parson was adjusting, 
Things grew the more and more disgusting, 
But when he put o’er all his wig: 
“The d—I ta’ yer tele o’ pig! 
“* What sense is there e tele so black, 
“'That’s teed to th’ heeod, an rows o’th’ back ? 
“ Tf they'd ha things weh netur jump, 
“The tele should awlus ston o’th’ rump ; 
“That fok moot know oytch foolish brat 
“‘ For munkey greyt, or meawntin cat ; 
“* Boh gawbies neaw gin kersun names 
“To things naw hardly fit for flames.” 
So Oamfrey, grumbling, budg’d away, 
But neither bade good night, or day. 
The rector laugh’d, and laugh’d again 
At Oamfrey’s notions thro’ the scene ; 
And took the pig-tail with him home, 
For sport to friends in time to come ; 
And keeps it to this very day 
At Heysham, as my authors say. 


Joseph Cronshaw 


(“The Ancoats Bard.) 


(1851-1921) 


My Garden. 
Comin’ Whoam. 


Owd Polyant’ an’ Chitty. 
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Joseph Cronshaw, the Ancoats bard, was born in Newton 
Heath in 1851, of poor parents whose position subsequently 
improved, so that at thirteen years of age he was sent to 
learn the trade of gutta-percha shoe-making. This, however, 
affected both his health and his spirits, and he left it, 
determined “never again to work for a master.” To his 
parents’ disgust he started hawking salt, then bought a 
donkey and cart, then another, and so on, until finally, he 
built up a substantial connection in Ancoats as a grease 
refiner and salt merchant on a large scale. 

He was a great lover of Nature, more especially of bird- 
life. Many of his best lyrics express that love simply and 
artlessly, e.g., ‘Toa Throstle” :-— 


Aw awlus like to yer him sing 
When th’ twileet’s growin’ dim ; 

When t’other birds are gone to roost 
He pipes his vesper hymn ; 

He tries to cheer his little mate 
Just watch him tak’ a peep ; 

He’s lookin’ if his little brood 
Are snug an’ fast asleep. 


“‘ Rawr Parson ” is deservedly one of his most popular 
character-sketches illustrating that vein of practical piety 
which appeals so strongly to the Northerner’s heart. 


He’s sattl’t mony a doctor’s bill 
For folk at couldna’ pay, 
An’ open’t mony a cubbort dur 

Afore he knelt to pray. 


His best-known work, published in 1908, is ‘Dingle 
Cottage”’—a Lancashire Story with Poems and Sketches. 
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MY GARDEN. 
~.  (Abridged.) 


Aw’ve a bonny little garden 
Reet full o’ pratty flowers, 

An’ when it’s leet till late at neet 
Aw spend some happy hours ; 
W? reet good will aw tak’ mi spade 

An’ delve an hour or so, 
An’ then aw sit an’ smook a bit 
An’ watch my posies grow. 


There’s scores 0’ folk would give a lot 
To live a life like mine. 

Aw’m reet content for blessings sent 
Bi th’ weather weet or fine. 

Owd Sol may hide his face awhile, 
But then, yo’ see, I know 

It tak’s some rain as weel as sun 
To make my posies grow. 


There’s lots o’ bees an’ butterflies 
Come sippin’ fro’ each bell ; 

‘There’s music sweet, morn, noon an’ neet, 
Comes fro’ yon little dell. 

There’s throstles pipin’ loud an’ clear, 
While finches, sweet an’ low, 

Join in a chorus as I sit 
An’ watch my posies grow. 


Aw’ve polyants an’ gree’ house plants, 
Grand roses, too, as well, 

Tall hollyhocks, an’ phlox, an’ stocks, 
Far more nor aw con tell. 

Neaw, should yo’ ever come this road, 
Just ax for Posey Joe ; 

Aw’ll tak’ yo’ reawnd my bit o’ greawnd, 
To see my posies grow. 
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COMIN’ WHOAM. 


A letter addressed to a wife who has been ordered to 


the sea-side for a month, by her husband who undertook 


to 


manage things o’ reet” in her absence. 


Aw’m gradely fain theau’rt comin’ whoam, 
For while theau’s bin away 
Aw’ve had a seet 0’ trouble, lass— 
Ther’s bin the dule to play. 
Aw whistled when aw seed thi off, 
An’ kissed eawr little Joe— 
Aw’st whistle when aw see thi back, 
An’ dance a jig an’ 0’. 


Just let me tell thi, th’ fost ov 0’, 
Theau’ll noan find things so breet ; 
Aw’ ve tried mi best, but someheaw, lass, 
Aw couldn’t keep things reet. 

Eawr hearthstone doesna look so weel, 
Thi fender’s red wi’ rust, 

An’ th’ orniments on th’ chimbley-piece 
Are thick wi’ soot an’ dust. 


Theau winno’ find so mony pots— 
Eawr Matty’s smashed a mug ; 

An’ when eawr Sally went for th’ milk 
Hoo slipped an’ broke a jug. 

An’ as for saucers, cups and plates, 
Bi’ th’ mass, we’re welly beawt : 

But if theau’ll nobbut howd thi tung 
Aw’ll rig thi th’ cubbort eawt. 


Eawr childer, too, look welly lost, 
An’ ’specially little Bob : 

Aw awlus thowt ’at keepin’ heawse 
Wer sich a yezzy job. 

Eawr little Tum’s bin lost 0’? day— 
Neaw, lass, theau munnot fret— 

O’ th’ folk th’ fowt are seechin’ him, 
We’st happen find him yet. 
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Aw’ve just bin skelpin’ Ned an’ Bill 
For givin’ me ther cheek ; 
They’n spént ther skoo’-wage deawn at th’ wakes 
An’ wagged it! o’ last week. 
Eawr Bill coom skrikin’ whoam last neet, 
O’ covered o’er wi’ dirt— 
He’d bin a bathin’ deawn i’ th’ brook, 
An’ lost his cap and shirt. 


Aw geet a summons t’other day— 
Eawr chimbley’s bin ablaze— 

An’ th’ landlord swears he’ll mak’ me flit 
Or mend mi silly ways. 

Theau’ll find eawr kettle’s lost it lid, 
An’ taypot’s broke it nose, 

An’ Billy’s sportin’ two black een 
Through feightin’ Ned 0’ Joe’s. 


Theauw’ll heardly know me when theau comes, 
Aw’ve gone so pale an’ thin ; 
Ther hasna’ bin mitch wark, mi lass, 
Between mi nose an’ chin. 
Folk shake ther yeds, and whistle low— 
Aw feel aw’m gradely ill. 
An’ if theau doesna’ come back soon. 
Ther’ll be a doctor’s bill. 


Neaw mind theau doesna’ miss thi train, 
Aw’ll meet thi—if aw con ; 
Do catch it, lass, or else, bi’ th’ mass, 
Theau’ll want another mon. 
Aw’ve had three week—aw’m satisfied,— 
A day’s abeawt enoof : 
Before aw’ll tak’ it on ogen 
Aw’ll hang mysel’ i’ th’ cloof.2 
1. Wagged it = played truant. 
2. Cloof or clough =a deep, wooded valley. 
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OWD POLYANT’ AN’ CHITTY. 


Owd Chitty wer a merry brid, his voice wer awlus ringin’, 
Booath neet an’ ee: he’d pipe away—th’ owd brid were 
awlus singin’— . 
Owd Chitty lived wi’ Polyant’, at th’ eend o’ Daisy Lone, 
An’ as they'd noather wife nor choilt, th’owd couple lived 

alone. 


They’d a little cot a story heigh, weel covert o’er wi’ thatch ; 

It had little teeny windows, an’ th’ dur a wooden latch ; 

Shepsters! neested under th’ thatch, while sparrows built 
ith’ speawt, 

An’ th’ swallows throo a hole i’th’ wo’ kept dartin’ in an’ eawt. 


They'd th’ nicest garden oe abeawt ; yo’ talk abeawt 
perfume, 
An’ swarms o’ bees an’ ee when th’ posies wer 
bloom ; 
They doated on ther little plot, they know’d each tree an’ 
lant, 
It Bee like a little paradise to owd Chit an’ Polyant’. 


They’d clip a hedge, or plant a bed, for th’ better eend 
o” folk; 

Leet a naybour’s greenheawse feigher, or fotch a bit 0’ coke ; 

An’ if their beds wer hard an’ dreigh, they’d toddle deawn 
to th’ dell, 

An’ fotch up cans 0’ wayter fro’ Owd Johnny Grundy’s well. 


Owd Polyant’ rung th’ chapel bell, an’ taiched i’ th’ 
afternoon ; 

Chit wer awlus perched wi’ th’ choir, an’ played an owd 
bassoon ; 

Th’ owd brid wer full 0’ music, an’ wer seldom eawt o’ tune ; 

Aw’ll bet a groat he’s singing neaw—well, somewhere up 
aboon. 


1. Shepsters = starlings, 
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Owd Dimple hangs his yed i’ th’ lone, an’ th’ brids 0” seem 
1 th’ meawt, 

©’ th’ butterflees an’ th’ hummibees are nowheer seen 
abeawt : 

Their bonny little garden plot is cover’d o’er wi’ weed: 

It’s sad to see boath plant an’ tree are gooin’ fast to seed. 


Owd Polyant’ is bloomin’ neaw for ever up aboon, 

Wheer Chitty’s voice will seawnd so nice, an’ ne’er bi eawt 
o’ tune. 

An’ if we toddle on to th’ eend witheawt deceit or cant 

We’st ree an’ twit wi’ good owd Chit, an’ bloom wi’ Polyant.’ 
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William Cryer 


(1845-1917) 


Tommy and the Pig. 
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William Cryer was born at Castleton, near Rochdale, 
on September 22nd, 1845. He began expressing his feelings 
in verse at a very early age, and in 1874 issued a small booklet 
of poems, entitled “ Spring Blossoms.” 

In 1886 he began a long series of poems for the Manchester 
Weekly Times. In 1902, a 350-page collection of his poems, 
under the title of “ Lays after Labour,” was published in 
handsome volume form by Elliott Stock, the well-known 
London house. Many of Mr. Cryer’s poems have been set 
to music and appear in various hymn-books. ‘The keynote 
of his work is cheery hope and effort. 

Mr. Cryer was a Vice-President of the Lancashire Authors’ 
Association from its inception in 1g0g until his death at 
Farnworth on April 23rd, 1917. When health allowed him 
he was always a happy attender at the Association’s meetings. 
He was a man of poetic temperament, whose facility of poetic 
composition never deserted him. His last effort was one of 
his worthiest—the “‘ Centenary Posie” on Edwin Waugh, 
which evoked a chorus of approval from all quarters. 

A recent volume entitled “‘ Poems by Father and Son” 
contains much of his later work. 


TOMMY. AND THE PIG. 


* Once on a time,”’ near Rochdale town 

Whose church stands up, whose hall stands down, 
There lived a man named Thomas Lomas, 

Called through the country-side, ““ Owd Tummus ” ; 
A portly man, with pleasant mien, 

Whose face bespoke a mind serene ; 

Though not exactly “ well-to-do,” 

He made ends meet—and tied them, too. 

By hand-loom weaving he had earned 

A little competence, and turned 
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The same to good account, for he 

Had wrought with closest industry ; 
Yet thriftless neighbours wondered how 
He owned “ three acres and a cow,”’ 
Besides his other bargainings 

In pigs, and hens, and sundry things, 
Which formed a goodly stock-in-trade, 
And profit out of all he made. 


*T was rather late when Thomas wed ; 
The lass he to the altar led 

Was Maggie Tweedale, whose sweet face 
With sunshine filled his after-days ; 
While busy fingers did their best 

To make his house a cosy nest ; 

For she had found in him, indeed, 

A home-bird of the purest breed ! 


One only son brought added joy, 
Young Tommy was the favoured boy, 
Who grew a rosy, blithesome lad— 

The very image of his dad. 

The boy in years and rompings grew, 
This latter fact his mother knew, 
Which almost nightly called for stitches, 
To mend his jacket or his breeches, 
Beneath a mild domestic rule 

He grew more fond of play than school ; 
Playful, and harmless as a “‘ cowt,” 

The country-side he roamed about, 
With ruddy health and supple limb, 
Life was a joyous thing to him. 
Simplicity was in his eye, 

Which seldom lingered on a book, 

For “ larnin’ ” he could never brook, 
With all its potent mystery. 


A certain summer Sunday came— 
The exact date we need not name— 
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Said Thomas to his happy spouse, 

Who just had “ straightened ” up the house : 
“Eh, lass, but this is bonny weather ! 

Let’s walk to church to-day together ; 

An’ Tommy, tha mun stop at whoam— 
Pray, dunnot suck away thi thumb— 

An’ dunnot run about an’ play, 

But keep things reet whol we’re away ; 
Come, here’s a penny, wilt ti lad 

Just do thi best to-day?” “ Yea, dad!” 


Our youthful hero, left in charge, 
With glorious freedom roamed at large. 
Whether his memory or his will 

Was most to blame, I cannot tell ; 
But, all unmindful of his pledge, 

He rode the gate and jumped the hedge ; 
Ran all the hens around the midden, 
Did many things that were forbidden, 
Nor dreamt in all his random doing 
Of certain trouble that was brewing ; 
But fate had surely drawn the line 

To stop his capers at the swine ; 

He swung the pigcote door ajar, 

Ah! there he met his evil star. 


What could have ailed that fateful pig ? 
It might have felt a dagger’s dig, 

And, sooner than meet death by slaughter, 
Preferred destruction in the water ; 

Or could some wicked sprite attest 
That it had seized its porky breast, 

To drive it to its destiny ! 

It certainly did seem “* possessed ” 

Like that famed herd of Galilee ! 

Away it darted like a blast, 

Knocked Tommy over as it passed, 

- Uttered one dreadful-sounding squeal 
As if it saw the gory steel ; 
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Across the yard and down the lane, 
Away it ran with*might and main: 
Poor Tommy, with an awful fear, 
Staggered and shouted in the rear ; 
The more he shouted, and the faster 
Pig hurried on to meet disaster ; 
Nothing availed to break the spell 

It headlong plunged in the canal, 

The sight of which made Tommy yell. 
With wormwood heart, and face of rue, 
“Oh dear,” he cried, “‘ what mun aw do?” 
Awhile he scratched his tangled pate, 
But durst not gaze on piggy’s fate, 

For with his then distracted wits 

It would have thrown him into fits. 

A sudden thought across him flashed 
Quick as the pig away he dashed ; 

By short cuts over field and stile, 
Straight for the church away a mile; 
Nor did he cast one look behind, 

His hair all streaming in the wind ; 
Conscience at last had in him woke, 
And with a thunder-voice it spoke ; 
While vain regrets, like furies, tore 

His heartstrings at the very core ; 

The guilty consciousness he had 

That he had wronged the kindest dad. 
Such thoughts but urged a quicker pace, 
The sweat-drop trickling down his face, 
(That run had nearly been his death). 
He neared the church with gasping breath, 
To seize the door he forward sprang, 

It opened with a sudden bang! 


Assist me, O my comic muse ! 

Those were the days of high-backed pews, 
And many a head o’er pew did pop. 

And many a hand did laughter stop ; 
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And sober faces wore a smile 

To see our hero stump the aisle ; 

With hair erect, and open mouth, 

To east, to west, to north, to south, 

He quickly glanced with frenzied eye, 
The object of his search to spy. 

A mighty burden on him lay, 

Which could not brook the least delay ; 
To speed his purpose he was ripe, 

So loud he woke his clarion pipe, 

The old church echoed with the din! 
‘Which boose! is it mi fayther’s in?” 
*Owd Tummus” heard that well-known voice 
Which neither made his heart rejoice 
Nor charmed his ear with accents sweet. 
He rose, bolt upright, to his feet, 

And, lifting up his clenehéd hand, 

He shook it as in stern command, 

And well implied, though nought he said, 
“* Aw’ll gie thee boose, tha bousther-yead ! ” 
All unabashed the youth stood there, 
Returned the chief his haughty stare, 
And blurted out, ‘‘ Aw dunnot care!” 
Though checked as for’a moment’s space, 
Half conscious of the hallowed place, 
Still, fixed upon his honoured sire, 

His eye shot out unwonted fire ; 

And ne’er did actor’s art disclose 

More graphic force, more telling pose, 

Or statesmen in historic scene, 

Present a more impressive mien. 

As if the fate of empire hung 

Upon the words then on his tongue, 

Up went his hand, down went his foot, 
“Come whoam! bi sharp! Pig’s fo’n 1’ t’ cut!” 


1. Boose = literally a cow’s stall, used colloquially for home, sleeping- 
quarters, an improvised bed. 
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Sam Fitton 


(1868—1923) 


My Owd Case Clock. 
Love-Sick, 
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Sam Fitton was born at Sandbach in Cheshire in 1868, 
and spent most of his life at Crompton, near Shaw. He was 
a versatile and vigorous character, the prince of good fellows 
in company, Bohemian and easy-going. His friend Ammon 
Wrigley says: “I think now as I have always thought, 
that he was given too many gifts. With fewer he would have 
gone further. The gods had overloaded him with precious 
things.” He was a dialect writer, artist, cartoonist, actor, 
playwright, reciter, singer and musician, a_ professional 
entertainer of no mean gifts, a prominent and beloved member 
of the Lancashire Authors’ Association. 

His ready pencil illustrated the humorous articles which 
he contributed to the weekl¥ press; he was cartoonist for 
the Cotton Factory Times ; he executed many fine paintings 
for his patrons, the Cleggs of Oldham. Amateur dramatic 
societies found in him a willing leader, and a helpful one too, 
for he painted most of the scenery. 

But it was as a dialect-writer and reciter that he won fame. 
As a lad he had been to the mill as a piecer and rose in 
manhood to be a weaver. He disliked mill-life and though 
he subsequently left it to serve the muses it colours all he 
wrote. ‘He once told me,” says Ammon Wrigley, the 
moorland poet, “ that he could not write about the fields 
and the countryside ; he never felt its call. But give him the 
streets, the herded houses, and the folks that he lived with 
all his life and he never wanted for a subject.” Much of 
his best work was contributed to the Oldham Chronicle and 
one hopes it will shortly be published in volume form. 


MY OWD CASE CLOCK.! 
We o’ han’ cherished things, no deawt, 
We someheaw feel we corn’t do beawt ; 


1. Cf. Major Halstead’s “My Owd Case Clock.” 
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Some furniture we value heigh,— 

We’n things at money couldna’ beigh. 

I have an owd case clock a-whoam 

I wouldna’ sell for ony sum ; 

It stood ith’ corner, so I’m towd, 

When first I coom to live ith’ fowd ; 

It stons theer yet ; an’ neet an’ day, 

It measures time, an’ ticks away 
Tick! tock! tick! tock! 


Its cheery dial seems to say,— 

“ Let’s laugh to while the time away!” 

An’ though it hasno’ changed its chime 

It’s sin some changes in its time ; 

It’s gazed on o” eawr heawsehold crew, 

It’s watched ’em come, it’s watched ’em goo ; 

When little Jack were ta’en one day ; 

It watched us side his things away ; 

An’ when eawr tears begun to flow, 

It said—‘ Cheer up! time heals! I know!” 
Tick! tock! tick! tock! 


It’s like a sentinel ith’ nook ; 

Th’ owd lad con read me like a book ; 

An’ when I’ve had an extra glass, 

It seems to know, it does, bi’ th’ mass. 

That clock’s both human an’ divine ; 

One neet I geet a bit o’er the line, 

It chuckled as it winked one e’e— 

“*’Tha’s had a drop to’ mich, I see!” 

It hiccupped—‘ Well, tha’ art a foo’!” 

The beggar seemed to wobble, too,— 
Tick! tock! tick! tock ! 


When little Bill were born, th’? owd clock 
Seemed fain to add one moor to th’ flock ; 
But, while it smiled, it little knew 

His mother wouldna’ live it through ; 
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It watched us lay her in her shroud, 
An’ someheaw, didno’ tick so loud ; 
It seemed to say—* There’s trouble here ; 
They’n lost their main- spring too I fear ; 3 
Pll howd my noise till t’ trouble’s o’er.’ 
But neaw it ticks on as before— 

Tick! tock! tick! tock! 


It’s sin some marlocks in its time ; 
When I were young an’ in my prime, 
It watched me courtin’ eawr Nell, 
It seed us kiss,—but winno’ tell ! 
It seed me smile on th’ weddin’ morn, 
An’ swell wi’ pride when th’ first were born ; 
It’s sin o’ th’ childer in their pomp, 

> d 5] ] + at >] ‘ 
It’s watched ’em laugh, an’ sing, an’ romp ; 
An’ when I’ve joined ’em in their play, 
It’s said “ I’m fain I’m wick to-day!” 
Tick! tock! tick! tock! 


Alas ! there coom a time when trade 

Were bad, an’ I felt mich afraid 

I'd ha’ to sell my dear owd clock 

To pay for corn to feed my flock. 

I felt distracted; things grew worse ; 

An’ when a chap’s an empty purse, 

An’ hauf-a-dozen mouths to feed, 

If he’s a heart, it’s bound to bleed. 

I sowd th’ owd couch to beigh ’em bread, 

An’ th’ owd case clock looked on an’ said— 
“Tick ! tock ! tick ! tock!” 


I axed th’ owd clock— What mun I do? 
I welly think tha’ll ha’ to goo: 

I’m loth to part wi’ thee, owd lad, 

But th’ childer starve, an’ times are bad : 
Say ! mun I sell thee too, owd friend ? 
Or does ta’ think ’at times ’ull mend ? 
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I know tha’rt worth a pound or two ; 
So mun we part ? come! tell me true!” 
I welly thowt it shook its yed ; 

It seemed to frown on me, an’ said— 
“Tick ! tock ! tick ! tock ! ” 


I didno’ sell th’ owd clock at 0’, 

For times improved; it seemed to know: 

It’s like a dog, for work or play, 

It knows just every word I say ; 

When times are good it looks so glad ; 

It’s dial drops when times are bad ; 

Then, like a sage, it ticks an’ sings, 

Remindin’ me ’at Time has wings ; 

An’ when I’ve gone to God knows wheer : 

Th’ owd clock ’Il still be tickin’ theer— 
Tick! tock! tick! tock! 


LOVE-SICK. 


“Eh, mother, I’m bothered! [’m gloomy! I’m glad! 
I don’t know whatever to do; 
My heart’s in a flutter, an’ o’ through a lad 
Who swears he’ll for ever be true. 
V’ve smiled at him lovin’ly ; looked at him feaw,} 
But th’ lad winno’ let me alone, 
He’s awlus bin chatty an’ chummy, an’ neaw 
He’s wantin’ me o’ for his own. 


“Of course, I could tell him it’s off, but I deawt 
He’d find it a terrible blow ; 

He’s towd me he loves me, he’s walked me abeawt 
An’ mother, he’s kissed me an’ 0’. 

I’st blubber and stut when I meet him, an’ then 
He’ll think me a bit of a foo’ ; 

I conno’ say ‘ Nawe’ when he axes again, 
For, mother, I’m fond of him, too! 


1. Feaw = in an ugly manner, crossly. 
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““T’m proud as a queen as he walks bi mi side ; 
I think of him when at mi wark; 

One day I’m so dumpy I connot abide 
An’ th’ next I’m as blithe as a lark. 

Eh, mother, he’s bonny; so gentle an’ kind; 
He seems to be honest and true; 

I think I’m 7’ love, but they sen love is blind, 
So, mother, oh! what con I do?” 


“Well, well!” said her mother, “tha’s getten it bad; 
Tha likes him a lot, I con tell ; 
I courted thi feyther when he wer’ a lad, 
I’ve bin a bit crazy misel’. 
Tha’rt owd enough neaw to be shapin’ thi ways, 
Tha’s wisdom o” twenty, bi th’ mass! 
Well, then, if tha thinks tha con better thi days, 
Say ‘ Aye,’ an’ be handy, my lass!” 
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Gertrude Ford 


Unemployed. 
Th’ End of an Owd Weyver. 
A Brid in t’? People’s Park. 
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Miss $. Gertrude Ford was born in the Rossendale Valley, 
one of the busy industrial districts of Lancashire, and 
began to write for the press while still in her teens. Her 
first poem appeared in the Northern Daily Telegraph, and her 
first critical article, an appreciation of the poetry of Frederick 
Myers, in The Blackburn Weekly Telegraph, to which she 
is still a staff contributor. Like Stevenson, Miss Ford has 
been “‘ ordered South ” for the benefit of her health, and now 
resides at Bournemouth. She is vitally interested in 
democracy, education, and co-operation. One of her out- 
standing achievements is the successful establishment of 
Poets’ Schools throughout the country, which she conducts 
through the press with “remarkable success. She is an 
unfailing and enthusiastic worker for peace, social progress, 
and the Christian ideals of the League of Nations. 


1905 “Sung by the Way.” 
1912... Lyric: Leaves:? 

1914. “ Poems of War and Peace.” 
1g15_ “ A Crown of Amaranth.” 
1919 “* Lessons in Verse-Craft.”” 


UNEMPLOYED. 


Aw’m tired—reight tired! O’ day aw’ve bin trampin’, 
Lookin’ eawt for a job, an’ not feaund it when done ; 
An’ aw’m cowd through an’ weet through (yon mist’s 

rare an’ dampin’), 
An’ aw’ve supped nowt, an’ bit nowt, sin’ t’dayleet begun. 
Sellin’ fornitur, arta? It’s coom to that, hes it? 
An’ t’ mills hangin’ cards eawt wi’ “ No hands required ! ” 
Life’s a puzzle for sure, an’ wi’ tryin’ to guess it 
Aw’m tired, reight tired ! 
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Aw wonder, aw wonder, if He knows abeawt it, 
Him they say is “ Eawr Feyther ”—but heaw con it be? 
If it’s true we’re as near to Him (heaw con we deawt it ?) 
An’ as dear, as eawr Nan is to thee an’ to me. 
Is it His warld where we wrastle and wilder, 
An’ strive to keep upmost, an’ yet mun go under? 
“ Eawr Feyther!” ‘Then will He give bread to His childer ? 


Aw wonder, aw wonder ! 


But nay—it’s man’s wark, an’ not God’s ’at we’re ruin’ ! 
It’s never His will things should be as they are. 

Ther’s a plenty o” wark cryin’ eawt for the doin’, 
Though atwixt us an’ it ther’s some soart of a bar. 

Man’s folly, man’s greed—that’s wod aw’ve allus fun’ it ; 
Send smook enough eawt, an’ t’ whul sky’ll be dark, 

An’ t’? sun blotted eawt—an’ we say ’at God’s done it ! 

But nay—it’s man’s wark. 


TH’ END OF AN OWD WEYVER. 


Aw’ve wooven mi last, then, on t’ loom o’ this life ! 
Id’s a crazy owd loom, an’ mi werps ha bin bad, 
An’ aw’m weory, reet weory, o’ t’ struggle an’ strife, 
But id’s time to knock off, an’ aw’m sure aws’t be glad. 
Id’s t? Maister ut’s fetchin’ me up—aw can’t deaut id, 
An’ ther’s mony a “ float ’! feaund i’ t’ piece o’ mi past ; 
But He’s warked here Hissel’, an He knows 0’ abeaut id— 
He’ll noan be too herd on th’ owd weyver at last ! 


Eh, t’ weyvin’s bad neau, lad! Aw’ve said so afoor, 
Or id’s me ut’s past wark—doesta think so, owd mate ? 
This loom’s wantin’ t’ ‘Tackler—it wain’t run no moar, 
But id’s t’ Tackler co’d Death ut mun set id agate ; 
Mi werps ha’ bin sprinkled wi’ t’ tears o’ mi sorra, 
_ An’ aw’ve waited for weft ut might cross it wi’ joy ; 
But aws’t ne’er wait ageean—aws’t ha’ plenty to-morra, 
For t’ weyvers up yonder are sure of employ. 


1. Float =a flaw in woven cloth. 
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Id’s bin a long day, an’ aw’m fain ut id’s o’er, 

Why dorn’d they turn t’ leets on when t’ place geds so dim ? 
Aw reckon aw corn’d see to weyve ony moar, 

But, sitha—theer’s t’Maister! aw’m goin’ to Him, 
Aw’m sure He’ll speyk kind—aws’t be noan fley’d to go, 

He knows id’s bad weyvin’ when t’ loom is ne’er reet, 
But th’ engine seems stoppin’, so aw’ll stop an’ 0’, 

Mi day’s wark is done—aw con play me to-neet. 


A BRID IN T’ PEOPLE’S PARK. 


Aw yerd a brid in t’ people’s perk 

’At seemed to think ’at Spring were near, 
An’ yet o’ t’ sky were dull an’ derk, 

As if id never meant to clear. 


An’ t’? world aw knew were lookin’ like 
Yon’ clouds ’at looked so dismal then ; 

Strike an’ lock-out, lock-out an’ strike, 
An’ hungry babes, an’ angry men. 


An’ t’ cause aw loved were ’neath a cleawd, 
An’ o’ id bonnie leet were hid, 

Until, “‘ Where is id ?” clamoured t’ creawd, 
An’ aw’d ha’ given my life for id! 


Sun eawt o’ seet! An’ Hope were, too, 
When, through the grey mists lowerin’ long, 
Shone eawt one little lake o’ blue, 
An’ then yon brid began his song. 


Aw said, “ Tha silly little brid, 

Id’s nobbut Merch yet, doesta know ? 
An’ in yon’ sky aw’m sure there’s hid 

No end o’ rain, or sleet, or snow.” 
An’ did it hearken? Nay, not id! 

But just sang on, both long and leawd. 


Aw never saw owt like yon’ brid 
For singin’ on aneath a cleawd. 
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An’ next week, when aw went ageon 
To t’ perk,-aw fun’ ’at id were reet, 

For trees were brastin’ into green, 
An’ t’ daffodils were fair a seet. 


So, when t’ blue brid o’ Happiness 
Has fleawn away—as 0” brids will— 
An’ t’ chance o” Spring seems less an’ less, 
Aw hooap ’at aws’t be singin’ still. 


An’ trustin’ t’ sun’ll hev his way, 
Some day, though happen things look derk, 
They carn’t be mich more glum an’ grey 
Ner when t’ brid sang in t’ people’s perk. 
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Major D. Halstead, 


of Haslingden. 


(1861- +) 


Billy Suet’s Song. 
My Owd Case Clock. 
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Major David Halstead, T.D., J.P., D.L., M.P., was born 
in Haslingden, and has been specially identified with that 
town ever since, where he has held important positions in his 
family firm, and in a firm of bleachers of his own initiation. 

He accomplished distinguished service in the old Volunteers 
and their successors, the Territorials, joining as a private 
in 1879. In 1887 he retired, but ten years later he rejoined 
as a Second Lieutenant, and from that time forward worked 
with vigour in the movement. When war was declared in 
August 1914, Major Halstead volunteered and served with 
great distinction in Egypt. He was invalided home in 
1916, and placed on reserve. In 1917 he was elected Mayor 
of Haslingden and in 1918 was re-elected for a second term. 

Throughout all his strenuous activity Major Halstead 
has found time for many literary and antiquarian interests. 
He has written poetry, also dialect and other sketches, 
almost from boyhood, and has enjoyed the personal friend- 
ship of Edwin Waugh and other Lancashire writers. He 
is a member of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society, also a Vice-President of the Lancashire Authors’ 
Association. 

In May, 1921, Major Halstead was appointed one of the 
Deputy-Lieutenants of the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
and in November, 1922, he was returned as M.P. for 
Rossendale. In October, 1923, he celebrated his second 
marriage. 

“ Annals of Haslingden.” 


“ Bibliography of Rossendale Literature.” 
“History of Haslingden Parish Church.” 


BILLY SUET’S SONG. 


Bodle un Mischief un Poncake un me 

One Setthurday mornin’ went out for a spree, 
Four lasses we met uz we’re goin’ up th’ Slate— 
Thur wur Sarah un Mary un Martha un Kate. 
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They lived wi’ ther feyther up on th’ Cribden Side, 
He work’d up 0’ th’ farm whol ther shuttle they plied, 
“ They’s all hev ther looms,” th’ owd feyther said, 

* When they leeave Cribden Side for to go un ged wed. 


Well, aw needed a loom, un aw needed a wife ; 

For aw’ve getten reight stauled ov a bachelor’s life, 
Un Mischief un Bodle un Poncake all sed 

They’d bin long enough single—they’d goa un ged wed. 


“ Well, Sarah,” aw sed, “‘ aw’m beawn to ha’ thee,” 

** Aw’m too fond o’ Mischief,’ sed Sarah to me, 
“Un aw’m promis’t a good pair o’ looms when aw wed,” 
“ By gum, Sal, aw’ll tak um un thee,” Mischief sed. 


“* Well, then aw axed Martha if hoo’d cooart wi me, 
‘When tha hesn’d a Bodle to bless thisel wi!” 
Soa Bodle took this uz a hint to propose ; 

Soa a foine pair o” looms un Martha aw lose. 


So Mary and Kate were soon left by thersel, 
One day we see Kate fotchin’ wayter fro’ th’ well ; 
Soa Poncake un me together did strike, 

** Aw never cared for Suet, bud Poncake aw like.” 


Well, Moll un her looms they wur booath still to let, 

Un id worn’d very long afooar Mary aw met, 

Aw wor twistin’ a warp i’ th’ owd spinnin’ rooms ; 

Neaw aw’ve getten th’ feawst lass un th’ wost pair 0” - 
looms. 


Norr.—It was an old custom to give to a girl upon her marriage the 
loom, or pair of looms, she had worked on. 
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“MY OWD CASE CLOCK.” 
Dear Sam, 


Thy clock’s, to thee, a gradely mate 
Bud aw’ll a different tale relate. 
My clock id fro? my Gronny’s come, 
Aw wish aw’d left id there by gum ! 
Aw’ve bin i’ trouble ever sin, 
Id doesn’t matter wheear aw’ve been, 
Id’s tellin’ tales booath neet an day, 
My wife ne’er gaums me whod aw say. 
Th’ clock’s always reet, awm’ always wrong, 
Bud tha’ shall yer id sing id song. 
Tick! tock ! tick! tock! 


Id ston’s i’th warmest nook 1’th heawse, 
Wod th’ dog un me, quiet as a meawse 
Hutch in eawr corners like a bat, 
(Aw have to stan’, th’ dog has a mat.) 
Th’ wife’s readin th’ papper, aw mor’n’d speyk 
Aw polish th’ fire irons, dust th’ breyd fleyk 
Th’ dog licks id paws, we’re gradely flayed 
Un nod the smallest noise is made. 
Un’ th’ clock does simply whod id likes— 
Aw’d like to stuff id guts wi’ spikes. 

Tick! tock! tick! tock! 


Aw’ weshed aw’ th childer, then up stairs 

I yerd them murmur all ther prayers, 

Then sided all ther things away 

Un’ blacked ther clogs, for th’ comin’ day, 

Aw dar’ no speyk, aw monno’ smook, 

Aw ha’ to stan’ stark stiff 1’ th’ nook, 

Th’ dog looks so pitiful ud me 

An’ th’ clock sings eawt 1’ spiteful glee. 
Tick! tock! tick! tock! 


1. Written by Major Halstead as a joking reply to Mr.£Sam Fitton who 
deposited the MS. of his poem, “ My Owd Case Clock,” with him.®: Mr. Fitton 
gave it on many occasions as an encore to his own poem. 
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My wife gooa’ s eawt, just after th’ tay 

Un soa wi’ th? childer aw’ve to stay ; 

Aw wesh up th’ pots, un potter th’ fire 

Hoo stops away heawr after heawr. 

Soa aw get th’ childer off to bed 

(Aw wish sometimes, aw’d ne’er bin wed) 

Un three heawrs after supper time 

Th’ clock says id’s nobbod hauve past nine, 

Id gooas so slow when th’ wife’s i’ th teawn 

Aw think sometimes aw’ll knock id deawn. 
Tick! tock! tick! tock! 


If aw goo eawt id’s t’other way, 
The clock taks boggart, runs away ; 
Aw goo to th’ Club just after seven, 
In haw’ve an heawr id strikes eleven. 
When aw ged whoam, aw have a fit, 
For the wife looks up at th’ Tell- fale a ies 
“Tha never stops 1’ th heawse an heawr, 
Bud in th’ owd ale-heawse tha’ will keawr, 
Tha wants a wife o’ thy own class 
Un nod a gradely dacent lass.” ! 

Tick! tock! tick! tock! 


Aw ged to bed for quietness sake 

Bud all neet through aw’m kept awake. 

Hoo tells me all my failin’s theear, 

Aw feel sometimes aw’d like to sweear. 

The clock strikes eawt, one, two, three, four 

An then th’ owd lass begins to snore ; 

Aw’m droppin’ off when th’ clock strikes five 

An then th’ wife’s arms my ribs will drive, 

Un aw ged donn’d, my clogs un sticks, 

Un leave for wark as th’ clock strikes six ! 
Tick! tock! tick! tock! 
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Walter Hargreaves 
(“ Shepster,” Bacup). 


(1867-1918) 


Th’ Owd Weyver’s Farewell to his Looms. 
Ned o” Jooan’s Experience. 
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The late Mr. Walter Hargreaves, whose literary nom-de- 
plume was “‘ Shepster,”’ was born in Bacup in 1867 and died 
there in 1918. He was the youngest son of Mr. Abraham 
Hargreaves, a joiner. He received his education at Mount 
Pleasant Day School, where he won a Scholarship, and after- 
wards attended the Mechanics’ Night School, where he 
gained many prizes. His original occupation was weaving ; 
his second, commercial travelling; and it was whilst following 
this latter occupation that he commenced to write poetry. 

His first article was written from Skipton to a local bard, 
“ Skylark ” (the late Mr. R. Cormack), and appeared in the 
Bacup Times of March 23rd, 1912. Most of his pieces, both 
verse and prose- have appeared in the Bacup Times or the 
Cotton Factory Times. He was a member of the Lancashire 
Authors’ Association and took great pleasure in its meetings, 
where he recited his own verses ; in his own locality he was 
well-known as a consistent Liberal and Nonconformist. 


TH’ OWD WEYVER’S FAREWELL TO HIS 
LOOMS. 


Mi weyvin’s welly done, for sure, aw’m beawn to finish here, 

Mi nooatice ’ull be up this week, but then aw dunno’ care, 

Aw’ve done mi share, aw think yo’ll say, when aw mi tale 
aw’ve towd, 

For aw’ve bin weyvin’ cally-cuts sin’ aw wer ten ye’r owd. 


When aw look back o’er all th’ long ye’rs ut at these looms 
aw’ve spent, 

O’er fifty on ’em, that’s a lot, aw think it’s time aw went, 

Aw’ve sin’ a lot 0’ changes ’at ther’s bin, i’ foalks an’ stuff, 

When aw throw mi mem’ry back a bit aw think aw’ve had 
enough. 
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Aw weel remember, as a lad, th’ first time aw coom in th’ 
shade, es 

Or else it wer’ th’ shop bottom, eh, what a din it made ; 

It rattlet 1’ mi ye’rs for days, an’ tho’ its so long sin’, 

Aw’st ne’er forget heaw bad aw felt when first aw yerd that 
din. 


Yo’n all had to go thro’ it, yo’ uts done yo’r share 0’ th’ wark, 

It hasn’t all bin sunshine, ther’s both bin leet an’ dark, 

Aw’ll bet yo’ll o’ remember heaw yo’ felt when yo’ tried it on, 

An’ put two shuttles into th’ loom when ther’s nobbut room 
for one. 


They used to tell me sich a tale, an’ say aw’s never be 

Aught good at weyvin’ till aw’d done this mighty trick, yo’ 
see ; 

But whether that wer’ so or not, him aw wer’ tentin’ for, 


He gav’ me sich a cleawt o’ th’ yed ut knocked me deawn on 
th’ floor. 


But that’s a long, long time sin’ neaw, an’ things hav’ 
changed sin’ then, 

Aw’ve had mi larners, monny a lot, an’ some grown into men ; 

Aw feel mi workin’ days are o’er, mi warp is nearly done ; 

Mi weft tin’s welly empty, an’ mi farewell is begun. 


Yes, farewells com’ to mooast of us, no matter who we are, 

We can’t go on for ever, we con nobbut go so far, 

Aw dar-say when yo’ think on ’t we’re cleverer ner we wer’, 

But “perpetual motion” still does keep a long way fro’ 
eawr dur. 


When first aw started weyvin’ we made some gradely stuff, 

We'd pleasure then i? makin’ it, things wer’ not hawf so 
rough ; 

Then—cops 0° weft wer’ cotton, beawt snarls, an’ gradely 
spun, 

An’ th’ warps wer’ worthy o’ that name—thick sizin’ weren’t 
begun. 
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We'd nobbut twills, an’ plain uns then; no fancy sooarts 
at all, 


Wi’ neaw an’ then a plain back, but the’r number wer’ but 
small ; 

Aw’ve sin’ me weyve a twill all day, an’ ne’er a end tak’ up, 

An’ th’ cally had some body in ’t, it weren’t all face an’ top. 


Eh, dear! Eh, dear! heaw things com’ back an’ creawd on 
to mi mind, 

What faces ther’ are missin’, heaw few owd chums aw find ; 

Ther’ wer’ a fine, good company once, ’at used to joke an’ 
sing ; 

Aw see ’em neaw 1’ mem’ry’s book, an’ pleasures sweet they 
bring. 


Heaw aw have worked, an’ toiled, an’ slaved on these four 
looms o’ mine, 

To get a livin’ for us all, so’s we could sup an’ dine, 

An’ buy a to’thri Sunday clooas for th’ wife, an’ childer 
three, 

Aw didn’t care abeawt mysel’, plain fushtian did for me. 


These looms an’ me we geet quite friends; aw knew the’r 
whims an’ ways, 

Aw’ve coaxed ’em, an’ aw’ve humoured ’em— aw’ve swung 
for heawrs on th’ slays— 

An’ monny a mile o’ stuff aw’ve wove—ther’s lots o’ floats 
gone thro’, 

An’ fun the’r way to th’ wareheawse—an’ breaks, an’ black 
spots, too. 


But neaw aw’ve done, mi weyvin’s o’er, owd age has clapt 
his hand 

On my owd yed, an’ whitened it—aw think aw’m last 0” 
th’ band ; 

Aw’m noan as nimble as aw wer’, mi eyesight growin’ dim, 

So aw’ll gi? way to younger folk, wi’ active limbs an’ slim, 
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Farewell, mi looms; farewell, mi wark, for part yo’ know 
we mun, iy 

Aw’m leeovin’ yo’ for good this time, aw’ll goa neaw while 
aw con, 

An’tho’ aw am noan frettin’, an’ no tear stands in mi eye, 

Aw conno’ leeove this spot witheawt just heavin’ one long 


sigh. 


For here aw’ve worked all thro’ mi life, in sunshine and in 
rain, 

Aw’ ve sin’ life here ? various forms, in pleasure and in pain, 

But neaw aw want to rest a bit, till called to my long whooam, 

An’ make me ready for to go, for th’ call is sure to com’. 


NED O’ JOOAN’S EXPERIENCE 
As a Mother’s Help. 


Owd Ned o’ Jooan’s had often thowt 
It took his wife too long 

To do her bits o’ jobs 1’ th’ heawse, 
Hoo allus seemed reyt throng, 

Fro’ morn till neet ther’ scarce a bit 
O’ time ’at hoo could laik, 

Hoo’re oather weyshin’, cleeanin’ up, 


Or else hoo had to bake. 


Each day, as reg’lar as a clock, 
Come on in order true ; 
It seemed to her, for th’ wark ther’ wer’, 
At seven days weren’t enoo’. 
For nature gave, as her fair share, 
To her one pair o” hands, 
But if hoo’d had a double set 
Hoo might ha’ managed grand. 


Jooan bided patient as a lamb ; 
He never curled his lip, 

But often thowt he’d like to give 
To her some useful tip ; 
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Heaw hoo could manage reyt enough 
To scutter through her wark, 

An’ not be allus on the tear 
Fro’ mornin’ leet till dark. 


One Friday neet he’d getten whoam, 
An’ nicely had his tay, 
An’ th’ childer wer’ aw creawded reawnd 
In th’ youngsters’ own rough way, 
“* Neaw then,” he says to th’ wife, ‘ be sharp, 
Get weyshed an’ then donned up, 
Be off to th’ teawn, aw’ll stop awhoam, 
An’ tha mun goa to th’ shop.” 


“* What doesta meon ?” hoo sharply said, 
“Tha knows it’s bathing neet ; 

Aw cannot let mi childex, be 
At th’ week-end sich a seet.” 

** Ne’er mind, be off ; aw’ll see to that,” 
Said Ned, with hearty glee ; 

“Twill be a change for booath of us, 
A mighty change for me!” 

So off hoo went, but not until 
Ned geet commands galore ; 

They’re this an’ that he had to mind, 
Hoo towd him ten times o’er. 

“ Eawr Jim, an’ Joe, they want clean shirts, 
Clean flannel for eawr Tom, 

Eawr Sal an’ Clara—well, aw’]l see 
To them when aw get whoam.” 


So when at last his wife had gone, 
Ned started of his wark ; 

His set-pon soon wer’ gooin’ reyt, 
For th’ fire drew up to th’ mark. 
He geet his towel, sooap, an’ th’ bath, 

Before a blazin’ fire ; 
But he’d to sit him deawn a bit 
For th’ job made him perspire. 
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He then put th’ childer in a row, 
Accordin’ to the’r size ; 
They seemed like steps, all different heights, 
Wi’ gradual, equal rise. 
He cautioned ’em they mustn’t stir 
Till he said which wer’ next, 
“ Or else they’d bother him,” he said, 
“ An’ make him feel reyt vexed.” 


Ned geet on famous ; he’d just done 
Both number one an’ two ; 

He’d then just put the next in th’ bath, 
To steep, an’ sooak th’ dirt through, 
When in comes th’ wife, an heawr before 

Ned had expected her ; 
He stared an’ wondered what wer’ up, 
When hoo coom in at th’ dur. 


““ Hey, dear o’ me, aw’m reyt fagged eawt ; 
This broo it is a pull; 

Aw’m teawed to th’ deeoth wi’ aw this stuff, 
Mi basket’s ram jam full, 

Aw’ve met eawr Ailse, an’ then eawr John, 
My word, an’ they did stare 

To see me deawn i’ th’ teawn at neet, 
They thowt things weren’t just square.” 


“ But heaw’s ta gone on wi’ thi wark ? 
My word, tha’rt shappin’ nice ; 
If tha goas on like that, owd mon, 
Tha’ll finish in a trice.” 
Then, lookin’ deawn at th’ child 7 th’ bath, 
Hoo stared like for a bit ; 
Ned wondered what ther’ wer’ to do, 
He thowt hoo wer’ in a fit. 


“ Nay, Ned,” hoo said, ‘‘ who’s that i’ th’ bath ?” 
He stared wi’ booath his e’en ; 

“That child’s noan eawr’s, tha gawmless thing, 
Whatever doesta mean ? ” 
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“* Noan eawrs,” cries Ned, ‘‘ Well aw’ll be blest, 
Aw never thowt to look ; 

All th’ lot aw thowt belonged to us, 
It wer’ wi’ th’ rest in th’ rook.” 


“ Tt’s just like thee ; aw never seed 
Sich shiftless things as chaps ; 

They aren’t a bit 0’ good in th’ heawse, 
They conna hawse to shap, 

It wayn’t bide thinkin’ on at aw, 
Why tha con scarcely tell 

Childer ’at’s owned bi other fooaks 
Fro’ them tha owns thisel’.” 


Poor Ned, he ne’er yerd th’ last 0’ this ; 
But ever fro’ this day, 

He lets his wife do her own wark, 
An’ do it her own way. 

As Friday neet comes reawnd each week, 
And they bring eawt the tub, 

He tak’s his pipe, an’ off he goas 
An’ spends the time in th’ club. 
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Samuel Hardman 
(Radcliffe). 


Th’ Owd Cobbler. 
A Father’s Appeal. 
Eawr Feyre Brigade. 
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Samuel Hardman was born at Stand Lane, Radcliffe, 
educated there at a Dame School, then at St. John’s National 
School, afterwards at a Quarterly School. As a boy he 
worked for his father’s firm—John Hardman and Bros., 
Radcliffe, dyers and bleachers of cotton yarns, eventually 
doing clerical work in the business. He early showed 
a taste for reading and writing and has published two volumes 
of verse, ‘‘ In the Days of my Youth ” (1921) and “‘ Around 
the Fire ” (1922), both of which were appreciatively reviewed 
by the Manchester City News, etc. He is preparing another 
volume for publication. 

Mr. Hardman’s occasional writings show him as a public 
spirited citizen, a member of the Executive of the Lancashire 
Authors’ Association: and a man who has “ done the State 
some service ” as Town Councillor for two different towns, 
Prestwich and Radcliffe—a rare and remarkable record. 


TH’ OWD COBBLER. 
(Abridged.) 


From “ Around the Fire.” 


Workin’ away fro’ youth to owd age, 
Playin’ a part on life’s busy stage, 

Fro’ dayleet till dark un after—what then ? 
A few heawrs rest then at it agen. 


*€ Solin’ un heelin’,” it’s bin awlus his text, 
When one pair is finish’t he starts upo’ th’ next ; 
Un thus does he labour, wi’ patience sublime, 
Neglectin’ his own boots, becose he’s no time. 
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Throo th’ hawve-oppen window i’ th’ front o” his bench, 
He sees the blue sky un his heart gets a wrench ; 

He hears the brids singin’ so joyous un breet, 

Then looks at his wark to bi done afore neet. 


Yo’d think if yo gaz’d on his grim rugged face, 
He’r crankiest mortal i’ 0’ th’ human race ; 

But looks are not awlus truth-tellers, yo’ll find, 
Aw’ve proved it mysel, aye, times eawt o’ mind, 


He’ll give his last copper to th’ needy an’ poor, 

Un when it’s o’ gone work hard for some moor ; 

To thoos ut’s i’ sorrow he speyks words o’ cheer, 

When th’ cobbler pegs eawt ther’ll be weet een somewheer. 


Th’ yungsters stop often—they deem it a treat— 
To look throo his window—though takkin’ his leet ; 
But he never grumbles, he thinks, good owd mon, 
O’ th’ childer he’s lost in th’ days ut are gone. 


* * * 


Then here’s to th’ owd Cobbler, may he ever bi’ nigh 
To mend eawr owd boots un keep eawr feet dry ; 
We connot do beawt him—if yo think yo con, well, 
Just try for a twelve-month un see for yo’rsel’. 


Workin’ away like a pris’ner i’ quod, 

Workin’ away that eawr feet may bi shod; 
Heelin’ un solin’ throo life till its end, 

Some bread for to earn, some boots for to mend. 


A FATHER’S APPEAL TO HIS: SON. 
(Abridged), 


Aw’ve worked i’ coal-pits, damp un drear, 
Fro gowden sunshine hid, 

Whol thae wer larnin’ t’ read un write, 
A thing aw never did. 
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Aw never seed God’s fleaw’rs ut 0’ 
Except when Sunday coom, 

A “ Geordie ” lamp wer 0’ aw had 
To leet mi throo the gloom. 


_ It’s nice to see the deep blue sky 

When one’s week’s wark is done, 

Or hear the bonny layrock sing 
His sweet song to the sun ; 

Aw’d like to roam the shady dell 
Aw trod i’ days o’ yore, 

But neaw aw ha’ to car! mi deawn, 
Un rest whol Sunday’s o’er. 


Aw connot truly say aw’m owd, 
Ceawntin’ bi’ th’ years that’s gone, 
But hardship is a cruel boss, 
It makes two years 6” one ; 
It’s hard to keep one’s yed upreet, 
To meet misfortin’s cleawt,? 
Which levs a mark each time it fo’s 


Ut connot bi rubb’d eawt. 
* * * 


Mi wark is o’er, aw’ve done enoof 
For thee i’ times gone by, 
That’s just what Nature tells me neaw, 
Un shoor it speyks no lie ; 
Un as aw’ve work’d so hard for thee, 
I’ days so dark un dree, 
Make up thi mind to buckle to, 
Un do a bit for me. 


EAWR FEYRE BRIGADE. 


Eawr Feyre Brigade are what aw co 
A gradely set o’ men ; 
There’s no mistake i’ that, aw know. 
They prove it neaw un then ; 
1. Car = cower, crouch, lie. 
2. Cleawt = blow. 
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They’re spick un spon, fro’ helm to shoon, 
Un hondy ther’s no deawt ; 

It does one good to see heaw soon 
They get ther injuns eawt. 


Yo owt to see eawr Feyre Brigade 
Whene’er they make a start, 

It’s like a drama, finely played, 
Wheer each one taks a part ; 

Ther’s nob’dy runs o’er greawnd for nowt, 
Or makes a wild-goose chase, 

For every mon’s bin gradely towt 
To put things i’ ther place. 


If yo’ll go up un have a sken 
At th’ place wheer th’ tackle’s kept, 
Yo’ll see a reawm wi’ th’ windows clen, 
Un th’ floor so nicely swept ; 
Yo’ll find no cobwebs, neet or day, 
For when a spider’s seen 
They get some whitewash reet away 
Un dab it in its een. 


Un th’ injuns too, eh, heaw they shine, 
Like sunleet throo a cleawd, 

Ther copper parts are clent so fine, 
They look like burnish’d gowd ; 

For th’ men they seem to tak a pride 
I’ makin’ things o’ reet, 

If yo, for once, but went inside, 
Yo’d want to stop o’ neet. 


Eawr worthy Super noan con mind, 
No matter wheer they look, 

He knows his job fro’ end to end, 
Like scholars know ther book. 

A reet un proper sooart 0” mon 
To act as boss 0’ th’ show ; 

He teyches others ©’ he con, 
Un taks a turn un 0’. 
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Wi’ th’ best o’ Supers, best o’ men, 
Un tackle up to th’ mark, 

If they corn’t do what’s wanted, then, 
It’s time they changed ther wark ; 

We’n trusted ’em throo good or ill 
Un had no ’casion t’ rue, 

Aw reckon wi con trust ’em still 
In o’ they have to do. 


Good luck to thoos ut feight the flame, 
Un save both lives un brass ; 

Un may ther present goodly name 
Be awlus kept fust class ; 

Then Radcliffe foaks tho’ hard to please, 
Whate’er may be ther trade, 

May yet be preawd to speyk i’ praise 
Of eawr grand Feyre Brigade. 
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Samuel Hill 


(1864-1910) 
(Stalybridge) 


Owd Anvil. 
Th’ Edge o’ Dark, or 
Owd Anvil’s Prayer. 
fe Address to a Human Skull. 
Owd Polyant. 
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Samuel Hill, the bard of Stalybridge, was born there 
in 1864. His father was a blacksmith, which lends point 
to his character-sketch of “‘ Owd Anvil.”’ He was, himself, 
apprenticed to machine-joinering, but gave up his own 
calling to assist his father. After his father’s death, he 
followed many trades and led a roving life, always returning, 
however, to Stalybridge. He drifted into the theatrical 
world as a master-carpenter and scenic artist, in which 
capacity he did business in various localities. 


1898 “Old Lancashire Songs and their Singers.” An 
excellent compilation, with biography inter- 
spersed (now unfortunately out of print). 


1902 “‘ Foirewood, or Splinters an’ Shavin’s fro’ a 
Carpenter’s bench.” 


OWD ANVIL. 


Ther’d use’t be a blacksmith ’ut liv’t deawn i’ th’ teawn, 

His anvil’s o’ reawsty, his hearth’s tumble’t deawn ; 

But, tho’ his wark’s finished, an’ carted away, 

Ther’s monny a one tawks o’? Owd Anvil to-day. 
Derry deawn, derry deawn, day. 


He ne’er aped his betters, content wi’ his own ; 

A happier mortal aw’m sure wur ne’er known ; 

Th’ mates ov his skoo’-days wur pals up to th’ end, 

An’ he’d fasten hissel’ if it loosened a friend. 
Derry deawn, derry deawn, day. 


Owd Anvil wur swarthy, an’ brawny, an’ steawt, 
He could run, he could wrastle, could sing, an’ could sheawt ! 
Whoile th’ breet sparks wur spittin’ at each hammer stroke 
He’d garnish his wark wi’ a bit ov a joke. 

Derry deawn, derry deawn, day. 
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For nee’ forty year he toil’d on, till one day 
“‘ Grim Death ” co’ed his name o’er. Owd Anvil sed “‘ Nay, 
Aw loike this owd smithy, we dunno’ want t’ part ; 
Try an’ postpone it, mon! prosper the art.” 
Derry deawn, derry deawn, day. 


“ Neaw, Anvil,” sed Death, “ time’s up, theau mun com’— 

Thy wark’s done deawn here, aw’m but takkin’ thi whoam, 

Across th’ ’rollin’ river,’ theau’s lots o’ friends theer.” 

“ Aye, but,” quoth Owd Anvil, “ aw’d rayther stop here.” 
Derry deawn, derry deawn, day. 


Rare Anvil fowt hart, but his frabbin’! wur vain, 

Th’ “ stern wrestler ” put th’ hang on, an’ Anvil wur ta’en ; 
So he threw his brat? deawn on th’ top ov his wark, 

As “ neet-fo’ ”? wur commin’ abeawt th’ edge o’ dark. 


Derry deawn, derry deawn, day. 


They sent for th’ black-boat, ’ut one so well knows, 

They donned his cleon shirt on, an’ teed up his toes ; 

He seem’d t’ wear a smile, an’ think it a joke, 

When they measured him up for a suit o’ dry oak. 
Derry deawn, derry deawn, day. 


His pals 0’ geet warnin’, an’ turned up so prime, 

For t? walk wi? Owd Anvil deawn th’ street for th’ last time ; 

An’ moor nor one e’e blinked as th’ coffin gan th’ lurch 

Deawn into th’ sond-hole they’d made up by th’ church. 
Derry deawn, derry deawn, day. 


Sometimes when aw’m ceawrin’ an’ thinkin’ things o’er. 
To’rt midneet on th’ harston’, back com’ th’ days o” yore, 
Wi’ memories, fond memories, so cherished an’ dear ; 
An’ aw feel as if Anvil wur hoverin’ near. 

Derry deawn, derry deawn, day. 


1. Frabbin’ = struggling ; contending fretfully. 
2. Brat =a coarse apron. 
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He seems for t’ be wi’ me sometimes, deawn th’ owd lone ; 

But aw know ’ut he’s sattled by th’ Great Mestur’s throne, 

Wheer worth tells its tale, an’ th’ truth’s kept i’ seet, 

Wheer owd hands, when useless, aren’t thrut into th’ street. 
Derry deawn, derry deawn, day. 


THEE DGEIO-DARK. 
(Owd Anvil’s Prayer.) 


Owd Anvil lean’d o’er th’ ceaw-lone gate, 
As th’ day-eend faded into neet. 
An’ th’ twileet’s shadows deepened reaund, 
For th’ sun had long bin eawt o’ seet. 
A hazy glimmerin’ just o’er th’ridge 
Proclaimed “ the rising of the moon,” 
Whoile tothry stars, loike diamonds breet, 
Twinkle’t 1 th’ firmament aboon. 
A bonny neet, so calm an’ still, 
Just brokken neaw an’ then by th’ seawnd 
O’ toir’t footsteps ploddin’ on— 
Some honest toiler, homeward beawnd. 
O’ th’ world seemed sinkin’ to repose, 
As if fagged eawt by th’ long day’s wark, 
An’ drowsy feelin’s grew apace, 
An’ filled one’s breast—’twur th’ edge o’ dark. 


Owd Anvilcrooned a whoamly tune, 
An’ seemed t’ be in a musin’ strain ; 

Stray thowts coom bubblin’ thro ’ his mind— 
Past memories, wi’ a sweet refrain. 

A gladsome smile crept o’er his face, 
Tingein’ his honest heart wi’ joy, 

For happiness enthralled his soul— 
A happiness without alloy. 

Life’s journey neaw, for him, wur short : 
He knew it wouldna’ be so long 

Ere he must send his time-sheet in— 
He waited for the warnin’ gong, 
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Feelin’ he’d earned his reet-o’-way, 
Trustin’ he’d made his merit mark, 
Loike some gaunt warrior from the fray, 
He rested neaw, at th’ edge o’ dark. 


Neet buzzarts flitted to an’ fro, 

An’ beetles buzz’d an’ wheel’d o’er th’ hedge, 
A bat coom whizzin’ straight deawn th’ lone, 

A tooad scrawl’t thro’ th’ brooklet’s sedge. 
Owd Anvil charged an’ lit his pipe, 

He’re i’ no mood for roostin’ yet ; 
He held communion wi’ his God— 

Wi’ Him ’ut we should ne’er forget. 
Gazin’ 1 memory back o’er th’ plain— 

Th’ great plain o’life ’ut he had crossed— 
He fowt his battles o’er again ; 

Troubled, tried, an’ tempest-tossed. 
In solitude th’ owd mon could yer 

‘The distant heawse-dog’s warnin’ bark ; 
He doffed his cap an’ knelt him deawn 

Before his God, at th’ edge o’ dark. 


** Oh, Theau who made o’ th’ universe, 

Just hearken fro’ Thy throne aboon ; 
Con’t find a seat for one loike me ? 

Becose, Theau knows, aw’st want one soon. 
Theau’s bin my staff an’ comfort long ; 

Theau’s helped me through my hopes an’ fears ; 
An’ eh! aw should loike t’come to Thee— 

Aw dunnot want to go deawnsteers. 
Just look Thy ledger o’er an’ see— 

Aw know aw’ve bin a wayward lad— 
Bur see heaw th’ balance stonds, an’ then 

Say, have aw done moor good nor bad. 
Theaull’t have it 0’ i’ black an’ white ; 

If th’ time-sheet’s wrong, no blamin’ th’ clark, 
Just stretch a point or two, neaw do— 

Abide wi’ me, it’s th’ edge o’ dark.” 
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Twileet ’ud passed, an’ Luna’s orb 
Neaw soared aloft, serene an’ preawd ; 
Cot windows darkened one by one, 
An’ th’ air begun o’ feelin’ cowd. 
Th’ owd clock i’ th’ tower o’ th’ church afar 
Awoke the echoes with its chime, 
An’ towd to wakeful ears areawnd 
Heaw th’ fingers stood—twur witchin’-time. 
Deawn by th’ owd gate a figure knelt, 
Bowed humbly at his Maker’s throne, 
Seekin’ redemption for the past 
From Him who con redeem alone. 
An’ when th’ dawn broke, an’ th’ neet wur o’er, 
Owd Anvil lee theer, stiff an’ stark ; 
His Master great had claimed the core— 
He’d gone to th’ leet, through th’ edge o’ dark. 


ADDRESS TO A HUMAN SKULL. 
(Abridged). 


Com’ here, owd beauty, com’ thy ways, 

Theau relic grim o’ by-gone days— 
Com’ here ; 

Aw’ll damage not thy sombre form, 

Theau piece o’ wreckage fro’ loife’s storm, 
Ne’er fear. 


What’s browt thee up aboov th’ cowd greawnd, 
’Neath which theau should be restin’ seawnd, 
Aw’d know? 
Alas! theau conno’ answer, nowe ; 
But aw con tawk to thee, chuseheaw,! 
Just so. 


Theau wonst wur full o’ loife loike me; _ 
Someday my yed ’ull be loike thee, 
That’s true ; 


1. Chuseheaw = however it is. 
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Un’ th’ preawdest mortal drawin’ breath 
Mun com’ to“this, as sure as death, 
Poor foo’! 


Aw wonder what theau did when wick— 

What part theau played on earth, owd brick— 
Eh, dear! 

Aw dar’say theaw’rn fond o” fun: 

Happen! did as neaw we done— 
Heaw queer ! 


Theau happen wur a feyther once, 
An’ ruled a whoamly throng, poor sconce ; 
Perhaps so. 
. Theau’s scrat an’ scraped, an’ toil’d for years, 
An’ felt a parent’s hopes an’ fears, 
Aw know. 


Beneath this spot ther throbb’d a brain 
Alive to pleasure an’ to pain— 
Heaw still. 
Loike some owd shackle fo’en to rust, 
That brain has happen blown i’ dust 
Deawn th’ hill. 


Here in these holes, two orbs 0” leet 

Maybe once flashed loike diamonds breet, 
Heaw dark. 

Wheer neaw is all that latent fire 

That one time glisten’d with desire? 
Cowd, stark. 


Thoose ears con yer no critics rude; 
Theau feels not th’ base ingratitude 
O’ fickle minds. 
Thy troubles here han long bin o’er, 
Thy spirit’s rayched another shore, 
Moor kind, 
1. Happen = perhaps; maybe. 
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But com’ owd beauty, back theau goes 

Into thy box theer; mind thy nose. 
Ar’t reet ? 

Rest weel; theaw’rt eawt o’ danger theer ; 

Theaw’rt o’ serene, so dunno’ fear— 
Good-neet. 


OWD POLYANT. 


Owd Polyant a garden had ; 
*Twur th’ fifth or sixth deawn th’ lone, 
An’ ony foo’ ut looked o’er th’ fence 
Could see he wur no drone. 
He hadn’t time t’let grunsel grow, 
Or reawm for chicken-weed ; 
An’ never wur he known to let 
A thistle run to seed. 
Th’ owd brid wur but a workin’ chap— 
Aye! that’s wheer th’ fun comes in— 
One o’ thoose diamonds in the rough 
Who toil without a din. 
Who loved to grow God’s bonny gems, 
Although his means wur scant ; 
Ther’ arena’ monny left to-day 
Loike rare ‘‘ Owd Polyant.” 


He’d crocuses an’ snowdrops, too, 
For t’? bloom 7’ th’ early spring ; 
An’ daffodils, "neath shelterin’ hedge 

Wheer th’ brids went chirruping. 
He’d buttercups, an’ daisies, aye, 
An’ sweet primroses pale, 
Besides a too’thry bonny clumps 
O’ th’ lily o’ the vale ; 
O’ tulips he’d a skitterin’, 
O’ wallflowers a bed— 
Sengle’ uns an’ double ’uns 
Breet gowd an’ dark blood-red ; 
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He’d pansy’s, lupins, snap-dragons, 
Wheer th’ greawnd dipped ov a slant ; 
Ther’ wurna’ monny “ hardy’s ” 
But wur grown by “ Polyant.” 


But not alone to please the eye 
Did th’ owd mon till his greawnd ; 

He’d yarbs o” different macks, yo known 
O’ handy, just areawnd ; 

Ther’n marigolds for th’ maysels, aye, 
An’ heawse-leek for sore een ; 

He’d marrow, good for pains i’ th’ back ; 
Lad’s love, an’ wormwood keen ; 

Sage, for garglin’ sore throats ; 
Nip-bone, for breaks an’ burns ; 

Pennyroyal, an’ thyme, an’ mint, 
For t’ ate or drink by turns ; 

Th’ dwarf elder showed itsel’ 1’ th’ hedge— 
O’ things ’ut folks oft want ; 

An’ thoose ’ut axed wur ne’er denied 
By good ‘* Owd Polyant.” 


He grow’d good things for th’ table, too, 
For mornin’, noon, or neet ; 
Eatin’-stuff 0’ soorts an’ shapes— 
Bitter, an’ sour, an’ sweet ; 
Rhubarb for dumplin’s just ’ th’ spring, 
Salit for th’ baggin’ time, 
Carrots, turmits, an’ cabbitches, 
An’ celery so prime ; 
Parsnips, pay-swads, an’ keawcumbers 
For some 0’ th’ owder skoo’, 
An’ o’ his little gronchilder 
Knew weel wheer th’ goslin’s! grew ; 
He’d lettuces an’ skallions? 
I’ bunches, tee’d wi’ bant, 
An’ thoose ut’ loiked ther money’s worth 
Went straight to “ Polyant.” 
1. Goslins = sweet gooseberries. 
2. Skallions = young spring onions. 
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Th’ last time aw went by th’ dear owd spot 
A change had takken place ; 

A figure strange wur preawlin’ reawnd— 
Aw couldna’ see his face. 

Her’e dressed too spruce for gardenin’— 
Seemed ov a stylish breed, 

An’ th’ paradise o’ th’ past wur neaw 
A wilderness 0’ weed. 

A thrill o’ pain shot through mi breast, 
Aw seemed to goo so queer— 

Aw didna’ ax wheer th’ owd mon wur, 
Aw felt 0” eawt 0’ gear ; 

Then th’ notion crept into mi brain 
Who’d shifted th’ grand owd plant ? 

An’ aw drawed mi sleeve across mi een 
For th’ sake o’ “ Polyant.” 
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George Hull 


(1863- ) 


The Winter’s Comin’ on, mi Lass. 
Owd Betty’s Dowters. 


IQ! 


George Hull was born at Blackburn on May toth, 1863, 
and now resides at Walton-le-Dale, near Preston. 

Most of his younger days were spent in the country, 
for when he was a year old his parents removed to Hoghton, 
and from there to Croston. 

After eight years as engrossing clerk to Mr. Thomas 
Ainsworth, Tehator. he entered the service of his father, 
Mr. John. Hull, coal merchant, and is now Lancashire 
Representative of Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
publishers, London. 


1894 “The Heroes of the Heart,” and other Lyrical 
Poems. 

1902. “The Poets and. ees of Blackburn,” a local 
classic and reference book of great value, con- 
taining much biographical matter. 

“Tales from the Ribble Valley,” in collaboration 
with Mr. C. M’Manus. 


1921 “English Lyrics and Lancashire Songs.” 


THE WINTER’S COMIN’ ON, MI LASS. 


The winter’s comin’ on, mi lass, 
The north wind’s blowin’ cowd ; 
I’m sure we’ve cooarted long enough, 
It’s time eawr tale were towd. 
The brids ’at sung i’ yonder tree 
Are flown across the brine, 
An’ I’ve a cheery hooam for thee, 
Wheer Love’s breet sun can shine. 


Tha doesno’ want to ged mo lost 
Among yon moorland snow ; 
Thi laugh belies tha when tha says 

I needn’d come at o. 
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When t’weather’s wild, we corned ged eawt 
A-walkin’ hafe an heawr, 

Ther’s allus som’at rough abeawt 
A snowstorm or a sheawr. 


An’ when I come an’ stop i’ th’ heawse, 
Yo’r lads mek sich a din 
That if I’ve bod two words to say, 
I connod get them in. 
Thi fayther will talk politics, 
An’ likes a reawnd wi’? me— 
He thinks I come a-campin’ him 
An’ nod a-cooartin’ thee. 


An’ when there’s nobry else i’ th’ place, 
Yo’r Molly ceawrs 1’ th’ nook, 

As quate an’ wakken as a meawse, 
Wi ’th’ papper, or a book ; 

Hoo reads a deeal, an’ one would think 
Her common sense would tell 

?At cooarters sometimes like an heawr 
To whisper bi’ theirsel’. 


Thi fayther thinks when fooak geds wed 
They should hev lots 0’ brass— 

A mon should hev his fortune med 
Afooar he claims his lass. 

Aye, well! [’m wo’th a field or two, 
A bonny cot an’ 0; 

An’ when there’s steady hands at th’ plough 
Sich things are sure to grow. 


The sweetest charms of wedded life 
Is nod i’ fortunes grand ; 

It’s only known to th’ mon an’ wife 
?At’s strivin’ hand in hand. 

The lark ’at builds id’ own wee nest 
Is merry wi’ id’ mate, 

While mony a soul can find no rest 
Inside a palace gate. 
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An’ neaw I’ve welly done, mi lass, 
Mi stooary’s getten towd ; 
An’ winter’s comin’ on, mi lass, 
An’ t’ north wind’s blowin’ cowd. 
Come, show thi bonny een to me, 
Clasp thy two hands i’ mine, 
An’ say tha’ll claim wod waits for thee, 
An’ mak yon sweet cot thine. 


OWD BETTY’S DOWTERS. 


“Eh! dear o? me” owd Betty said, 
“'Wodever mun aw do? . 
This tribe o’ mine, an’ my owd mon’s— 
They fairly run me through ; 

Six strappin’ lasses, five gred lads, 
Beside eawr Jem an’ me— 

Aw’m sure if things dorn’d awter soon 
Aw’s lay me deawn an’ dee. 


** We're ill to’ far fro’ ony teawn, 
This farm’s a mile to’ big ; 

These lasses will not wark at o, 
They'd sooner dance an’ jig. 

There’s ne’er a ball for miles areawnd 
But they mun e’en go to ’t, 

But as for settlin’ deawn to wark 


They rayley will nod do ’t.” 


** An’ wod o’er t’ lads ?” her neighbour axed, 
“Oh, t’ lads is reet enough ; 
When farmin’s slack they allus tak 
To cartin’ coyls an’ stuff. 
Frae killin’ pigs to buildin’ brigs 
There’s ne’er a job comes wrang ; 
An’ every lad, just like his dad, 
Goes at id wi’ a bang. 
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“ But th’ lasses never addles! nowt ; 
They pottér-up an’ deawn ; 

Here one o’ th’ lot ’ll wesh a pot, 
An’ th’ other mend a geawn. 

An’ one may haply try to darn 
A stockin’ neaw an’ then ; 

But ne’er a shillin’ will they earn 
Bi th’ rent day comes again.” 


Owd Betty’s neighbour smiled an’ said, 
** Aw know thae’rt ter’ble poor ; 

An’ yet thae’rt better off a deeal 
Than mony an’ mony a scoor ; 

Yon lasses does tha lots 0’ jobs 
Thae couldn’d do thisel’ : 

They tent their fayther ; tent yo’r lads ; 
An ’mek thee quite a swell.” 


“'That’s reet enough, but sich like stuff,” 
Said Bet, ‘‘ ll never do ; 

There’s nod one lass ’at’s addlin’ brass, 
An’ that’s wod meks mo rue ; 

An’ as for t’ lasses tentin’ t’ lads, 
It’s like aw towd eawr Jem— 

Aw’d rayther somebry else’s lads 
Were lookin’ after them.” 


“Well,” t’ neighbour said,” thae knows eawr Ted 
Is cooartin’ yo’r Susanne ; 
Her chance is th’ best ; as for th’ rest 
Thee nayther plot nor plan : 
Yon house o’ thine just now may feel 
Wi lasses rayther throng ; 
But dress ’em fine an’ keep ’em weel, 
They'll nod be here so long! ” 


1. Addles = earns. 


Sam Laycock 


(1826-1893) 


Th’ Ode to th’ Sun. 
Welcome Bonny Brid. 
Bowton’s Yard. 

To a Cricket. 

Rowl Away. 

Thee an’ Me. 

The Shurat Weaver’s Song. 
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Sam Laycock was born near Huddersfield in 1826 and 
died at Blackpool in 1893. His father was a hand-loom 
weaver, and Sam himself went through the mill in literal 
truth. At nine he went to work in a woollen mill from 
six a.m. until eight p.m. daily. Later he became a power- 
loom weaver and cloth-looker at Stalybridge, where the dire 
distress of the Cotton Famine of 1862 wrung his heart till 
he learned in suffering what he taught in song. His 
“Famine Songs” made him famous, and he never went 
back to the factory again. He was librarian of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Stalybridge, to which his portrait has recently 
been presented, and curator of the Whitworth Institute, 
Fleetwood. His last years were spent at Blackpool, cheered 
and inspired by contemporary recognition, for he was made 
an honorary member of the Burnley Literary and 
Philosophical Society and of the Manchester Literary Club. 

His dialect very faithfully reflects the factory life he 
knew so well. Like Brierley he is better at characterisation 
than description; he and Brierley perhaps best express 
town life in Lancashire, and Waugh and Ammon Wrigley, 
moorland life. 


1864 “ Poems and Songs.” 
1893 ‘“‘ Warblings fro’ an Owd Songster.” 


ODES TOT ysUN: 


Hail, owd friend! aw’m fain to see thi: 
Wheer has t’ been so mony days ? 
Lots o’ times aw’ve looked up for thi, 
Wishin’ aw could see thi face. 
Th’ little childer reawnd abeawt here, 
Say they wonder wheer tha’rt gone ; 
An’ they wanten me to ax thee 
TT’ show thisel’ as oft as t’ con. 
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Come an’ see us every mornin’ ; 
Come, these-droopin’ spirits cheer ; 
Peep thro’ every cottage window ; 
Tha’ll be welcome everywheer. 
Show thisel’ i’ o thi splendour ; 
Throw that gloomy veil aside ; 
What dost creep to th’ back o’ th’ cleawds for ? 
Tha’s no fau’ts nor nowt to hide. 


Flashy clooas an’ bits o’ foinery 
Help to mend sich loike as me: 
Veils improve some women’s faces, 
But, owd friend, they’ll noan mend thee. 
Things deawn here ’at we co’en pratty 
Soon begin to spoil an’ fade ; 
But tha still keeps up thi polish, 
Tha’rt as breet as when new made. 


Tha wur theer when th’ hosts o’ heaven 
Sweetly sang the’r mornin’ song ; 
But tha looks as young as ever, 
Tho’ tha’s bin up theer so long. 
An’ for ages tha’s bin shinin’, 
Smilin’ on this world 0’ eawrs ; 
Blessin’ everythin’ tha looks on, 
Makin’ th’ fruit grow—oppenin’ fleawers. 


It wur thee ’at Adam looked on, 
When ?’ th’ garden bi hissel’ ; 
An’ tha smoiled upon his labour, 
Happen helped him, who can tell ? 
It wur thee ’at Joshua spoke to 
On his way to th’ promised land ; 
When, as th’ good owd Bible tells us, 
Theaw obeyed his strange command. 


Tha’ll ha’ seen some curious antics 
Played deawn here bi th’ human race ; 
Some tha couldn’t bear to look on, 
For tha shawmed an’ hid thi face. 
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Mony a time aw see thi blushin’, 
When tha’rt leavin’ us at neet ; 

An’ no wonder, for tha’s noticed 
Things we’n done ’at’s noan bin reet. 


After o tha comes to own us, 
Tho’ we do so mich ’at’s wrong ; 
Even neaw tha’rt shinin’ breetly, 
Helpin’ me to write this song. 
Heaw refreshin’! heaw revivin’ ! 
Stay as long as ever t’ con ; 
We shall noan feel hawve as happy, 


Hawve as leetsome, when tha’rt gone. 


Oh! for th’ sake o’ folk ’at’s poorly, 
Come an’ cheer us wi’ thi’ rays ; 
We forgetten ’at we ail owt 
When we see thy dear owd face. 
Every mornin’ when it’s gloomy 
Lots o’ folk are seen abeawt ; 
Some at th’ door-steps, some at th’ windows, 
Watchin’ for thi peepin’ eawt. 


WELCOME, BONNY BRID.1 


(Written in the time of the Cotton Famine). 


Tha’rt welcome, little bonny brid, 
But shouldn’t ha’ come just when tha did, 
Times are bad, 
We're short 0’ pobbies? for eawr Joe, 
But that, of course, tha didn’t know. 
Did ta, lad ? 


_I. The curious point about this poem is that the “ Bonny Brid" was 
a girl. 
2. Pobbies = bread and milk. 
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Aw’ve often yerd mi feyther tell, 

?At when aw coom i’ th’ world misel’, 
Trade wur slack. 

An’ neaw it’s hard work pooin’ throo ; 

But aw mustn’t blame thee—iv aw do, 


Tha’ll go back. 


Cheer up! these times ’ll alter soon ; 

Aw’m goin’ to buy another spoon— 
One for thee. 

An’ as tha’s sich a pratty face, 

Aw’ll let thee have eawr Charley’s place, 
On mi knee. 


God bless thee, love ! awm fain tha’rt come ; 
So try an’ mak’ thisel’ a-whom ;— 

Here’s thi nest. 
Tha’rt like thi mother to a tee, 
But tha’s thi feyther’s nose, aw see, 


Well, awm blest ! 


Come, come, tha needn’t look so shy, 
Aw am no’ vexed nor nowt, not I; 
Settle deawn, 
An’ tak’ this haupney for thisel ; 
There’s lots 0’ sugar-sticks to sell, 
Deawn ’’ th’ teawn. 


Aw know when aw first coom to th’ leet, 
Aw’re fond 0’ owt ’ut tasted sweet ; 

‘Tha’ll be th’ same. 
But come, tha’s never towd thi dad 
What he’s to co’ his little lad ;— 


What’s thi name ? 


Hush! hush! tha mustn’t cry this way, 
But get this sope o’ cinder tay 

While it’s warm. 
Mi mother used to give it me, 
When aw wur such a lad as thee, 

In her arm. 
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Hush-a-babby, hush-a-be, 
Oh, what a temper! dear-a-me, 
Heaw tha skrikes ! 
Here’s a bit 0’ sugar, sithee ; 
Howd thi noise, an’ then aw’ll gie thee 
Owt tha likes. 


We’ve nobbut getten coarsish fare, 
But eaut o’ this tha’ll get thi share, 
Never fear, 
Aw hope tha’ll never want a meal, 
But allis fill thi bally weel, 
While tha’rt here. 


Thi feyther’s noan been wed so long, 
An’ yet tha sees he’s middlin’ throng, 
Wr yo’ o! 
Besides thi little brother Ted, 
We’ve two upsteers asleep i’ bed— 
Bob an’ Joe. 


But tho’ we’ve childer two or three, 
We'll mak a bit o’ reawm for thee ; 

Bless thee, lad ! 
Tha’rt th’ prattiest brid we have i’ th’ nest, 
So hutch up closer to mi breast. 

Awm thi dad ! 


BOWTON’S YARD. 


At number one i? Bowton’s Yard mi gronny keeps a schoo’, 

But hasn’t mony scholars yet, hoo’s only one or two ; 

They say th’? owd woman’s rather cross, well, well, it may 
be so, 

Aw know hoo boxed me rarely once, an’ poo’d mi ears an’ 0’. 
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At number two lives widow Burns, hoo weshes clooas for folk, 

Their Billy—th’ orily lad hoo has—gets jobs at wheelin’ coke ; 

They say hoo coarts wi’ Sam o’ Ned’s, ’at lives at number 
three, 

Well, that’s a tale ’at’s goin’ neaw, tho’ it never troubles me. 


At number three, an’ facin’ th’ pump, Ned Grimshaw keeps 
a shop, 

He’s Eccles cakes, an’ gingerbread, an’ treacle beer, an’ pop ; 

He sells oat-cakes an’ 0’, does Ned, he has boath soft an’ hard, 

An’ everybody buys off him ’at lives 1’ Bowton’s Yard. 


At number four Jack Blundrick lives, he goes to th’ mill an’ 
wayves, 

An’ then at th’ week end, when he’s time, he pows! a bit an’ 
shaves ; 

He’s badly off, is Jack, poor lad, he’s lawm, an’ then agen— 

His bairns are gettin’ thickish on, aw think they’ve nine 
or ten. 


At number five aw live mysel’, wi’ owd Susannah Grimes, 
But dunnot like so very weel, we’ve crossish words sometimes ; 
b) > 
Th’ owd lass ne’er seems to ha’ no leet—hoo’s allis th’ heawse 
i th’ dark, 
But aw haven’t paid mi’ lodgin’ brass, because aw’m eaut 
0” wark,. 


At number six, next dur to us an’ th’ other side o’ th’ speawt, 

Owd Susy Collins sells smo’ drink, but hoo’s nearly allus 
beawt ; 

But heaw it is that is the case, aw’m sure aw conno tell, 

It’s said hoo maks it very sweet, an’ sups it 0” hersel ! 


At number seven there’s nob’dy lives, they left it yesterday, 
Th’ bumbaylis? coom an’ marked their things, an’ took ’em 
0” away ; 
1. Pows = cuts hair. 
2. Bumbaylis = Sheriff’s officers to distrain for debt. 
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They hardly filled a donkey-cart—aw know nowt wheer they 
went, 

But they say th’ chap spent his brass o’ drink, instead 0’ 
payin’ th’ rent. 


At number eight they’re Yorkshire folk, there’s only th’ man 
an’ wife, 

Aw think aw ne’er knew kinder souls nor these i’ 0’ mi life ; 

Yo’ll never yer ’em fallin’ eawt, like lots 0’ married folk. 

They’re allis cheerful, frank, an’ free, an’ like to crack a joke. 


At number nine th’ owd cobbler lives—th’ owd chap ’at 
mends mi shoon, 

He’s gettin’ very weak an’ done, he’ll ha’ to leov us soon ; 

He reads his Bible, sings his hymns, an’ every heaur employs 

I’ tryin’ t? mak’ “ his title clear to mansions in the skies !” 


At number ten James Bowton lives, he’s th’ nicest heawse 
i’ th’ row, 

He’s allis plenty o’ summat t’ eat, an’ lots o’ brass an’ o’ ; 

An’ when he rides or walks abeaut, he’s donn’d up very fine, 

But he isn’t hauve as near to heaven as him at number nine ! 


At number eleven mi uncle lives—aw mean mi Uncle Tum, 

He goes to concerts up an’ deawn, an’ plays a kettledrum ; 

I’ bands or owt 7’ th’ music line, he seems to tak a pride, 

An’ there isn’t a chap ’at’s better known i’ o’ that country 
side. 


At number twelve, an’ th’ eend o’ th’ row, Joe Stiggins 
deals i’ ale, 

He’s sixpenny, an’ fourpenny, dark-coloured stuff, an’ pale ; 

But aw ne’er touch what’s often th’ bane o’ prophet, priest, 
or bard ; 

Tho’ aw’m th’ only chap ’at doesn’t drink ’at lives i? Bowton’s 
Yard. 
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Weil, neaw, aw think yo’ll do a bit, aw’ve kept yo’ rather long, 
But iv aw’m blamed for this, aw hope aw’ve pleased yo” wi’ 


mi song ; 


Aw’ve done mi best at pointin’ eaut mi nayburs one an’ 0’, 
An’ iv there’s any changes made, aw’ll try an’ let yo’ know. 


TO, A-CRICKET. 


Sing on, ther’s nobbut! thee an’ me; 

We’ll mack th’ heawse ring, or else we'll see. 
Thee sing thoose little songs 0’ thine, 

As weel as t’ con, an’ aw’ll sing mine. 

We'll have a concert here to-neet, 

Soa pipe thi notes eawt clear an’ sweet : 

Thee sing a stave or two for me, 

An’ then aw’ll sing a bit for thee. 

That’s reet, goa on, mi little guest, 

Theaw tries to do thi very best, 

An’ aw’ll do th’ same, then thee an’ me 

May get eawr names up yet tha’ll see. 

Whey, th’ childer’s listenin’ neaw at th’ door ; 
Ther’s creawds abeawt ! ther’ is forshure! 
Heaw pleosed they seem,—dear little things !— 
Aw’d sooner sing for them nur kings. 


ROWL AWAY, THEAW GRAND OWD OCEAN. 


I. 


Rowl away, theaw grand owd ocean, 
Dash thi spray on th’ pebbly shore ; 

Like some giant 7 devotion, 
Singin’ praises evermore. 

Talk o’ true an’ earnest worship ! 
Great revivals! dear-a-me ! 

Why, ther’ isn’t a sect 1’ th’ nation 
>At con hawve come up to thee, 


Nobbut = no one but; only. 
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Baptists, Independents, Quakers, 
Followers o’ Young an’ Joe ; 
Ranters, Unitarians, Shakers ; 
These are nowt, tha dreawns ’em o. 
Organ, singers, parson, people, 
Let these mak’ what noise they will ; 
Ring o th’ bells they han i’ th’ steeple, 
Tha poipes eawt aboon ’em still. 


Oh, aw loike to yer thi roarin’, 
Loike thi when 1’ gradely trim ; 
When wi’ mighty voice tha’rt pourin’ 
Eawt some grand thanksgivin’ hymn ! 
Priests han mumbled, people muttered, 
What’s bin looked upon as foine ; 
Still the’r praises ar’no uttered 
Hawve as heartily as thoine. 


Oh, heaw charmin’ ’tis at midneet ! 
Heaven’s breet lamps lit up aboon ; 

Thee deawn here, like some vast mirror, 
Silvered o’er wi’ th’ leet 0’ th’ moon ! 

What are these ’at look like childer 
Bi the’r mother gently led ? 

Th’ moon’s browt th’ stars to have a bathe here 
Just afore they’rn put to bed ! 


Th’ sun may shed his brilliant lustre ; 
Th’ moon display her queenly peawer ; 
Th’ bonny twinklin’ stars may muster 
All the’r force at th’ midneet heawer. 
Th’ woind may roar i’ wild commotion, 
Or may blow a gentle breeze : 
Still, ah, still owd briny ocean, 
Theaw can charm me moor nor these. 


When God’s people fled fro’ bondage, 
Tramp’d thro’ th’ wilderness so long ; 

An’ fair Miriam played on th’ timbrel, 
Did ta help ’em i’ the’r song ? 
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When preawd Pharaoh’s host o’ertook ’em, 
An’ th’ poor things 1’ terror stood ; 
Do we read ’at theaw forsook ’em ? 


Nay, but helped ’em o tha could. 


Londin’ here fro th’ great Atlantic, 
Sometoimes tha does use us bad ; 
Foamin’, ravin’, fairly frantic ; 

Tossin’ ships abeawt loike mad ! 
Other toimes tha’s bin quite different, 
Noather awk’art, cross, nor nowt ; 
Same as if tha’d bin asleep theer, 
Just as calm an’ still as owt. 


Oh, we connot blame thee, ocean ; 
Oftentoimes we’ve yerd it said 
At tha uses th’ gentlest motion, 
When tha’rt movin’ nearest th’ dead. 
Whoile a mon’s o reet an’ hearty, 
He may foind thi rayther rough ; 
Iv he lies theer deod an’ helpless 
Then, owd friend, tha’rt kind enough. 


Folk ’at feel ther’s summat wantin’ ; 
Drinkers deep 0’ sorrow’s cup ; 
These should yer thy merry chantin’, 
Bless us, tha’d soon cheer ’em up ! 
Oh, an’ tha’rt a kind physician ; 
Well it is tha wants no fee ; 
Weakly folk i? my condition 
Couldn’t pay, they’d ha’ to dee. 


Mony a toime aw’ve sit deawn, sadly 
Broodin’ o’er mi load 0’ woe, 

Feelin’ gradely sick an’ badly, 
Crush’d wi’ cares ’at few can know. 

O at once these cares han vanished ; 
Not a fear left, not a deawt ; 

Every gloomy thought’s bin banished, 
When aw’ve yeard thee poipin’ eawt. 
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Folk ’at live i? teawn an’ cities, 
Conno yer thee same as me; 
Oh ! but it’s a theawsand pities ! 
Everyone should hearken thee. 
Rowl away, then grand owd ocean ; 
Dash thi spray on th’ pebbly shore ; 
Tha ne’er flags 1’ thy devotion— 
Allus singin’—evermore. 


THEE AN’ ME. 


Tha’rt livin’ at thi country seat, 
Among o’ th’ gents and nobs : 

Tha’s sarvant girls to cook thi’ meat, 
An do thi o thi jobs. 

Awm lodgin’ here wi’ Bridget Yates, 
At th’ hut near th’ ceaw-lone well ; 

Aw mend mi stockins, pill th’ potates, 
An wesh mi shurts mysel. 


Tha wears a finer cooat nor me, 
Thi purse is better lined ; 

An fortin’s lavished more o’ thee 
Nor th’ rest o’ human kind. 

Life’s storms that rage around this yed, 
An pelt so hard at me, 

Till mony a time aw’ve wished aw’r dead 
But seldom trouble thee. 


Tha’rt rich i’.o this world can give, 
Tha’s silver an tha’s gowd ; 
But me—aw find it hard to live, 
Aw’m poor, an’ gettin’ owd : 
These fields and lones aw’m ramblin’ through— 
They o belong to thee ; 
Aw’ve only just a yard or two, 
To ceawer in when aw dee. 
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When tha rides eawt, th’ folks a’ areawnd 
Stond gapin® up at thee, 

Becose tha’rt worth ten theawsand peawnd, 
But scarcely notice me. 

Aw trudge abeawt fro spot to spot, 
An’ nob’dy seems to care ; 

They never seek my humble cot, 
To ax me heaw aw fare. 


If tha should dee, there’s lots o’ folk 
Would fret and cry, no deawt ; 
When aw shut up they’ll only joke, 
An say, “‘ He’s just gone eawt,— 
Well, never heed him, let him go, 
An find another port ; 
We’re never to a chap or two, 
We’n plenty moor o’ th’ sort.” 


Tha’ll have a stone placed o’er thy grave 
To shew thi name an’ age ; 

An o tha’s done at’s good an brave, 
Be seen o’ history’s page. 

When aw get tumbled into th’ greawnd 
There'll ne’er be nowt to show 

Who’s restin’ neath that grassy meawnd— 
An nob’dy ’Il want to know. 


But deawn i’ th’ grave, what spoils o th’ sport, 
No ray o’ leet can shine— 

An th’ worms below can hardly sort 
Thy pampered clay fro’ mine, 

So when this world for the next tha swaps, 
Tak wi’ th’ under th’ stone 

Thi cooat ov arms, an bits 0’ traps, 
Or else tha’ll ne’er be known. 


But up above there’s One ’at sees 
Through th’ heart 0’ every mon ; 

An he’ll just find thee as tha dees, 
So dee as weel as t’? con: 
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An aw’ll do the same, owd friend, an then, 
Wi o eawr fauts forgiven, 

P’raps thee an me may meet again, 
An booath shake honds i’ heaven. 


THE SHURAT WEAVER’S SONG. 
(Tune—“ Rory o’ More.”’) 


Confound it! aw ne’er wur so woven afore, 

Mi back’s welly brocken, mi fingers are sore ; 
Aw’ve bin starin’ an’ rootin’ amung this Shurat,1 
Till aw’m very near getten as bloint as a bat. 


Every toime aw go in wi’ mi cuts to owd Joe, 

He gies mi a cursin’, an’ bates mi ano; 

Aw’ve a warp 1’ one loom wi’ booath selvedges marr’d, 
An’ th’ other’s as bad for he’s dressed it to’ hard. 


Aw wish aw wur fur enough off, eawt o’ th’ road, 

For 0’ weavin’ this rubbitch aw’m gettin’ reet stow’d ; 
Aw’ve nowt i’ this world to lie deawn on but straw, 
For aw’ve nobbut eight shillin’ this fortni’t to draw. 


Neaw aw haven’t mi family under mi hat, 

Aw’ve a woife an’ six childer to keep eawt o’ that ; 
So aw’m rayther amung it at present yo’ see, 

Tv ever a fellow wur puzzl’t, it’s me! 


Iv aw turns eawt to stale, folk’ll co me a thief, 

An’ aw conno’ put th’ cheek on to ax for relief ; 

As aw said i’ eawr heawse t’ other neet to mi wolfe, 
Aw never did nowt o’ this sort i’ mi loife. 


1. Surat Cotton: imported during the Cotton Famine from province 
of Guzerat. Short in staple; rotten; bad in quality; in dirty condition; 
difficult to work up ; involved considerable “ batings ”’ in spinners’ and weavers’ 
wages—hence the term “ Surat ” meant anything inferior. 
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One doesn’t like everyone t’ know heaw they are, 

But we’n suffered so*lung thro’ this "Merica war, 

’At ther’s lots 0’ poor factory folk getten t’ fur end, 

An’ they'll soon be knocked o’er iv th’ toimes dunno mend. 


Oh, dear! iv yon Yankees could only j just see 

Heaw they’re clemmin’ an’ starvin’ poor weavers loike me, 
Aw think they’d soon settle the’r bother, an’ strive 

To send us some cotton to keep us alive. 


Ther’s theawsands o” folk just i’ th’ best o” the’r days, 
Wi’ traces o” want plainly seen 1’ the’r face ; 

An’ a future afore ’em as dreary an’ dark, 

For when th’ cotton gets done we shall o be beawt wark. 


We’n bin patient an’ quiet as lung as we con ; 

Th’ bits o’ things we had by us are welly o gone ; 

Aw’ve bin trampin’ so lung, mi owd shoon are worn eawt, 
An’ mi halliday clooas are o on ’em “ up th’ speawt.” 


It wur nobbut last Monday aw sowd a good bed— 
Nay, very near gan it—to get us some bread ; 
Afore these bad toimes come aw used to be fat, 
But neaw, bless yo’r loife, aw’m as thin as a lat ! 1 


Mony a toime i’ mi loife aw’v seen things lookin’ feaw,? 
But never as awk’ard as what they are neaw ; 

Iv ther’ isn’t some help for us factory folk soon, 

Aw’m sure we shall o be knocked reet eawt o’ tune. 


Come, give us a lift, yo’ ’at han owt to give, 

An’ help yo’r poor brothers an’ sisters to live ; 

Be kind, an’ be tender to th’ needy an’ poor, 

An’ we’ll promise when th’ toimes mend we’ll ax yo no moor. 


T.. Lat == lath. 
2. Feaw = bad, ugly, awkward. 
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Alfred H. Pearce 


(1870- ) 


His Set’dy Hawpen’y. 
Th’ Mill Whistle. 
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Alfred Henry Pearce was born at Dover in 1870, and two 
years later came to Lancashire, the county of his adoption, 
where he lives at Droylsden, near Manchester. 

In 1902 he published a volume of humorous verse, entitled 
“Jocund Jingles,” favourably reviewed and reprinted in 1905, 
and which won praise from the late Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 
In addition, Mr. Pearce has written the libretto of a comic 
opera, many stage sketches, and some fiction. He devotes 
much time and enthusiasm to administrative and editorial 
work in connection with the L.A.A., an enthusiasm which 
is shared by his wife, who herself edits Red Rose Leaves, its 
printed supplement of original verse and prose. 

He helped to found and otganise the Lancashire Authors’ 
Association, and has edited the L.A.A. Record since its 
inception in May, 1911. 


HIS SET’?DY HAWPEN’Y 


Eh, lads, but that youngster of eawrs— 
He’s a treat, o’ the days o’ the week, 

But he’s reight at his best of a Set’d’y: 
Aw’m fain then to yer at him speak. 

For he jumps on mi knee when aw coom in, 
Afore aw’ve a bite or a sup, 

An’ he says as he howds his two honds eawt : 
“Come on, mi owd daddy, b’ass up !””! 


Aw know what he meons, but aw stare like 
An’ aw says: “‘ What’s the matter, mi lad? 

Dun aw think they want weishin’ ?—Aw do that !—’ 
An’ he says: ‘‘ Dunnot teise me, neaw, dad. 
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1. ‘B’ass up”? = turn out your wages. 
P y 
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Tha’ knows varry weel what aw wanten— 
Durn’t he, mother ?—he conno’ say no! 
It’s Set’d’y—mi pay-day—so, feyther, 


Aw’m wanten mi hawpen’y, that’s o!” 


“* What hawpen’y ?” aw says, “ Han yo’ lost one? 
Well, aw havena’ fund it, shus heaw ! 

Wheer’s tha lost it? An’ what’ll tha gi’e me 
If aw find it, an heawr fro’ neaw ? ” 

Then that lad he just sheawts an’ he wriggles 
An’ he goes fur mi pockets like mad ; 

An’ his mother cries, “‘ Gi’e’t him, theaw gobbin ! 
By gum, but he ’arns it, yon lad!” 


But aw durn’t gi’e it yet—rayther not, mon ! 
Aw has a fine hawporth o’ fun ; 

An’ aw’m sartin yon lad he enjeighs it, 
An’s sorry when th’ strugglin’ is done. 

An’ he geets it 1’ th’ end, bless the younker ; 
An’ aw know, ’at he feels varry sure 

’At his teisin’, fond feyther ’ud gi’e him, 
If he could, twonty theawsond—an’ mooar ! 


TH’? MILL WHISTLE. 


Ay, deawn wi’ th’ mill whistle! That meitherin’”! nuisance, 
An’ deawn wi’ its ditherin’? din ! 
Aw’m reight in agreement wi’ them as ’ud stop it— 
Aw think it a shawm an’ a sin. 
It wakkens the brids fro’ the’r feathery slumbers 
It startles the rabbits on th’ lea, 
But th’ wo’st of its horrible, hair-raisin’ din is— 
It’s allus a-wakkenin’ me ! 


1. Meitherin’ = bothering; confusing. 
2. Ditherin’ = shaking; tremulous. 
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Ay, deawn wi’ th’ mill whistle! Aw hate it, aw do! 
When aw’m dreomin’ it gies me the nark, 

For just when aw’m kissin’ th’ rich emperor’s dowter, 
It screeches eawt: “‘ Get to thi wark ! ” 

An’ mon, t’other neet as aw dreamt aw wur weddin’ 
A lassie all di’monds an’ fur, 

That dal whistle skriked eawt, an’ eawr Bet sheawted, “‘' Tum ! 
Tha’ll be gated agen, doesta yer?” 


Ay, deawn wi’ th’ mill whistle—an’ th’ mill whistle only— 
Aw’m noan agen whistles as sich ; 

Aw love to yer t’ whistle o’ th’ saeside trip engines, 
An’ th’ whistle o’ throstles is rich ; 

The whistle 0’ wheels as they grind eawt mi money 
Aw’m never despisin’ yo bet, 

An’ to show aw’m broad- minded, aw’m willin’ to tell yo’ 
Aw like mi own whistle te wet ! 


But deawn wi’ th’ mill whistle! Hawve-five in the mornin’ 
Aw hate it reight through an’ complete. 

Yet mi paddy fer that durn’t last a’ through the day, fer 
Aw love it the same time at neet ! 

Ay, ay! an’ aw tell yo’ ’at’s friends o’ the seawnd 
Yo’ con tek it for gospel fro’ me, 

If aw’d nobbut a theawsand a year comin’ in, 
It might whistle for ever for me! 


Thomas Cruddas Porteus 


Cottonopolis, 
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COTTONOPOLIS: A SONG OF MANCHESTER. 


The Rev. Thomas Cruddas Porteus, B.A., B.D., comes 
of a Border family, but is a Lancastrian by long residence 
in the county. He was educated chiefly at Owens College, 
Manchester, where he graduated in 1906. He has twice 
gained the Prize for English Verse, awarded by Manchester 
University, and has also obtained the English Essay Prize. 

Mr. Porteus was ordained at Manchester Cathedral in 
1908 and 1909; held curacies at Coppull and Standish; 
and became Vicar of St. John the Divine, Coppull, in 1912. 
He is a member of the Ghetham Society, and of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, founder and 
chairman of Chorley Historical Society, and vice-president 
of Chorley Workers’ Educational Association. 

Among his writings may be mentioned “ Captain Myles 
Standish,” a biography of the Colonist; “ Astley Hall,” 
the history of a mansion now the museum at Chorley, and 
“New Light on Mab’s Cross.” 

Mr. Porteus takes a keen interest in local history and 
folk-lore ; and is in this, at least, like Chaucer’s Clerk of 
Oxenford, that “ gladly will he learn and gladly teach.” 


COTTONOPOLIS. 
(Manchester University Prize Verses, 1922). 
I, 


There blooms a magic flower on Nubian plains ; 
For her alone are ample gardens tilled ; 

Great ships make haste for her, and screaming trains ; 
Prisons and palaces for her they build. 
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Tossed on the distant seas from dark to dawn, 
Harboured “in Manchester, and captive led 

By human spiders, tortured, teased, and drawn ; 
It takes two continents to spin a thread. 


And wharves are reared, and sombre chimneys rise 
From many a gaunt, grey, street and daughter town ; 
Where cunning minds their steely traps devise 
To rend and mend and twine th’ elusive down. 


And still with tireless zeal, the rugged bale 
Into the maws of mighty mills they cast ; 
Till from the maze of wheel and rod and rail, 
Streams the pure samite perfected at last. 


From countless looms the endless web comes forth, 
By rolling tides and fiery engines hurled— 

Hence to the east and west, the south and north, 
The utmost coigns and confines of the world. 


The dusky belle who dons her cotton gown, 
In Alabama on the Prairie Black,— 

She sowed the seed, she plucked the snowy down, 
Which roaming round the world to her comes back. 


Here on the busy “ Change ” with friendly eye 
And facile tongue, with suasive hand outspread ; 
The prophets of our Commerce sell and buy 
The fickle chance of fields unharvested. 


What gains and losses in a crowded hour : 

This way and that the wheel of fortune flies. 
Men who have never seen the magic flower 

Pledge all their wealth to win the doubtful prize. 


Still dies the cotton bloom and reappears, 
Victim and cause of endless toil and strife. 

For her what myriads serve with sweat and tears ; 
She is their joy, their grief, their death, their life. 
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II. 


““ Commerce,” they say, “ hath swift and secret power 
To dry the source of passions pure and kind. 

Under the zgis of the cotton flower 
Sickens the stunted frame and starveling mind.” 


The idler knows our city in a jest— 
* Selfish and smutty gains, O, Manchester, 

These be thy gods”! Yet some who flout with zest, 
Draw from her breasts, are clothed and fed by her. 


But those who broadly based and deeply laid 
The sure foundations of our civic state, 
Weaving the subtle web of far-flung trade, 
Who ploughed in snOW, and garnered lean and late : 


Who cared not merely aS the golden mart, 

But gave us schools, made science here a ‘home, 
And reared a shrine for letters and for art— 

The breathing canvas and immortal tome : 


Who from the hub drew out, both far and wide, 
The myriad paths of water, stone and steel, 
And linked our inland city with the tide 
Of mighty ocean ; who to save and heal, 


Built ward and hospital ; and, by devious ways, 
Justice from force, and law from freedom brought ; 
Who won us wiser rule and happier days ; 
Not all for self, nor for an age they wrought. 


“These be thy gods!” Nay, not the teeming mine, 
Nor clattering mill and storehouse, tier on tier— 

Yon “ black but comely ” Kirk, our ancient shrine, 
Those sister Schools, are treasures doubly dear ! 


Hard by the sounding street, the factory grey, 
There seems a voice from sacred spire and tower, 
Which says, “‘ We are not all of yesterday, 
And while we serve, outlast the transient hour.” 
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Ill. 
Quaint is the blending here of old and new: 
The trams which clang along the Roman way ; 
The river where, mayhap, the Viking crew 
Came in their furious joy to burn and slay. 


And now the self-same stream in sluggish flow, 
Hears but the peaceful clamour of the town. 
Mirrors the warehouse windows far below, 


They light her leaden depths with lanterns brown. 


Behold the pageant of the crowded street— 
Present and past are there, Romance and Truth! 

Here fancy sees our reverend Founders meet,}! 
Proud of their boys, and plan the weal of youth. 


There go the belles and beaux of other days— 

Fair Lady Bland, and those whom Dickens drew ; 2 
A Barber Knight, a Duke of Waterways ; 3 

The heroes and the dupes of Peterloo. 


There’s Honest John on “‘ Change,” as sure as fate : 
* Rejoice, repealers, we have won Sir Bob!” 

And Cobden, spouting at The Guardian’s gate, 
Hits with his right the Peers, with left, the Mob. 


And that’s the Bonnie Prince, yon Highlander ; 
And this, sweet Mary Barton with her friend ; 
But hark, I hear, far off amid the stir, 
The tuba with the horns of Deansgate blend. 
1. Reverend Founders: Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, benefactor of 


Grammar School, 1515 ; Humphrey Chetham, merchant, endowed Chetham’s 
Hospital and Library, 1651. 


2. In the Cheeryble Brothers in ‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” Dickens portrayed 
William and Daniel Grant, merchants, of Ramsbottom and Manchester. 


3. Sir Richard Arkwright and Duke of Bridgewater. 
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IV. 


O enter softly at the “ Owd Church ” door ; 
Ghosts of the storied past around us steal ! 
And priest and presbyter—their strife is o’er— 

Juror and non-juror, together kneel. 


1Vaux has returned who took the plate away ; 
And Dee has learned what crystals never told ; 

And Byrom in the choir on Christmas Day 
Wakes us to join his carol centuries old. 


What preachers whisper from the silent shore, 
Melodious Wroe or zealous Huntington. ‘ 

Lo, Parson Brookes a-christening babes galore, 
Insisting still on simple James and John ! 


Love at the altar kneels or nobly stands, 
Pleading that truth may triumph over might. 
The centuries are joining holy hands ; 
And all their broken rays are one in light. 


V. 


On dawnless days when lamps at noon are lit, 

When darkness broods and clouds to earth come down. 
Fly from the mart where men like spectres flit ; 

Look for me in the libraries of town. 


Beneath some chronicler’s transporting spell, 
Rapt by some antic parchment wide unrolled, 

Far from the mirk of cities would I dwell, 
Exultant roamer in the realms of gold. 


1. Among the wardens of the Collegiate Church were Lawrence 
Vaux (c. 1560), an opponent of the Reformation ; John Dee (1595-1609), 
who practised magic; John Huntington (1422-1458), who built the choir; 
Richard Wroe (1684-1718), the silver-tongued preacher. Joshua Brookes was 
chaplain (1790-1821); his eccentricities are enshrined in the dialect story, 
‘A Manchester Man,” by Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. John Byrom, doctor, 
poet, Jacobite, and inventor of shorthand, wrote “ Christians, Awake,” see p. 101. 
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A thousand thanks! I sup on healthier fare, 
Under the roof where barons used to dine 

I sit where Dee has drawn his magic square,! 
Enchanted still, a happier magic mine. 


The Rylands’ riches, too, belong to me, 

Where Deansgate wars around us like the tide. 
Be held in loving, lasting memory, 

O happy husband and O bounteous bride ! 


Nor, Alma Mater, shall the bard unkind 
Omit the praise of Owens’ honoured name ! 
Where now in Christie’s halls, with ardent mind, 
He bites the pen and dreams of deathless fame. 


O sage professor, as your gown gets rusty, 
What marvel must it be to see come on 

The tide of youth, resistless, radiant, lusty— 
Gather from ends of earth, and then be gone. 


To thump their tubs or to astound their classes ; 
To lead, invent, with novel nostrums heal. 

O may they steer, these eager lads and lasses, 
Better than we, who leave to them the wheel. 


Nal. 


How dark thy glory and how bright thy gloom, 
O City, full of poverty and wealth, 
The pallid worker at his clacking loom, 
Weaves in thy mingled web his blood and health, 


In ample plenty, food and warmth for all 
Blaze in these glittering shops ; while want goes by 
Clutching with blue-cold hand her tattered shawl 
And turns on furs or cates a glazing eye. 


1. The Baron’s House, afterwards Dr. Dee’s residence, is now the Chetham 
Library and Hospital. 
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And Lazarus is laid at Dives’ door ; 
Close by these tempting hostelries are set, 
The cheerless warrens of the herded poor, 
Youth without hope, and death without regret. 


City of Dreadful Night ? Yea, Dreadful Day ? 
Unending darkness: courts where comes no breath 
Of cleanly air ; furtive and bestial play ; 
And parlous toil where life is bought with death. 


These girls who droop beside their dusty spindles, 
These drudging babes, mothers in piteous plight— 
And yet, in hardest lot there is that kindles 
A candle-glow to gild the edge of night. 


The northern wit that smiles amid its tears, 
Distils a fleeting mirth from dolorous pain, 

Laughs in the hollow face of haunting fears, 
That grace is ours to save and keep us sane. 


A thousand charities to heal and bless ; 

And gentle deeds that more spontaneous rise, 
Where love forgets its load of bitterness 

To wipe the tears that fill another’s eyes. 


Angels in Ancoats, aye, the feet of Christ 
Walking in broken clogs the Salford mire ; 

Sorrow with sorrow keeping loyal tryst, 
Sharing the final crust, the failing fire. 


VII 


And this not least of all the city’s ills ; 

Her thousand furnaces with putrid breath : 
A double plague that all the welkin fills 

With locusts, and with darkness as of death. 
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And flower and tree and stone and pleasant square— 
And health and happiness do they infest. 

The wise outsider, lapped in purer air, 
Turns our destruction to a merry jest. 


VIII. 


O men the fighters, men, the lords of fate, 
Deem not all marvels done, the best, the last, 
Till ye complete the cities ye create 
And cleanse away the shadows that they cast. 


The world is wide, and free the sun and air, 
Largess of beauty bears the fruitful sod. 

Why must we toil in dullness and despair ? 
Would that all work were glad as that of God ! 


The day shall dawn—see where the east is red— 
A new and worthier knighthood shall arise 

Than they with lance in hand and helm on head 
Who maimed for sport, slew for a hundred lies. 


For men shall fight with vapours and shall slay, 
Yea, dirt shall die as dragons of old time ; 

Filth of the air, the clouds that darken day ; 
Filth of the stream, all soul-destroying grime. 


With all the courage of the lists of old 
And larger wisdom shall they proudly plan ; 
Buy back the precious birthright we have sold, 
And make the earth a meeter place for man. 


So die disease and foulness and unright ! 
Let laugh who will; the future shall decide. 

Lead on, the deathless hope, through storm and fight, 
Of toil redeemed, the city purified ! 
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Richard Rawcliffe 


(1839-1886) 


Ode to th’ Canary. 
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Richard Rawcliffe was born at Ribchester in 1839, lived 
the greater part of his life in Blackburn, and died in Australia, 
whither he had gone in search of health. He was a hand- 
loom, then a power-loom weaver; later an overlooker, 
and at one time President of the Blackburn Overlookers’ 
Association. 

He published, in collaboration with his brother, John 
Rawcliffe, one little volume of verse, entitled ‘‘ Pebbles fro’ 
Ribbleside,”’ reprinted with an Introductory and Biographical 
Note by John Walker, in 1891. 


ODE TO TH’ CANARY. 


Good lad, thee! Dick, thy pratty wings 
Vibrate wi’ joy whene’er tha sings ; 
Tha’s bin a rare good bird to me, 

Aw think it’s time aw sung for thee. 


Hung up bi’ th’ window in a cage, 
Tha does thi best, although thi wage 
Tha geds, is watter and sum seed 
An’ neaw an’ then, sum garden weed. 


If aw could mek tha understand, 
Aw’d soon explain to thee heaw grand 
Id is to keawr me in this cheer 

Ar listen to thi songs up theer ! 


Sumtimes tha’rt singin’ when aw’m sad, 

As if tha meant to mek mo mad; 

Neaw Dick, aw think its owt but reight 

To sing when t’ childer’s pinched for meyt. 
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Poor, humble, an’ contented bird, 
Aw often think thi lot is hard ; 

Thi heawse looks varra slim an’ poor, 
An’ there’s no number on thi door. 


Jack joiner med id, an’ he said— 

“Tha stood th’ god-feyther for eawr Ned ”— 
It’s bud a tooathri boards cut thin, 

An’ wired o reawnd to keep tha in. 


Iv theaw could think an’ talk thisel’, 
Tha’d hev some grievances to tell— 
Some strong accusements would ta find, 
No deawt—if tha could speak thi mind. 


One neet, aw know, when aw looked up 
At thi feawntain, ther wer nowt to sup ; 
An’ theer tha keawr’d just like a meawse, 
An’ nod a bit 0’ seed i’ th’ heawse. 


Tha never geds i’ sad disgrace, 

Like theawsands do ’o th’ human race ; 
An’ clumsy mortals, sich as me, 

Mut mony a lesson learn fro’ thee. 


Sing on, then, Dick! Thy song 0’ glee 
Hes scooars 0’ times delighted me ; 

Aw’ll keep thi drawer weel filled wi’ seed, 
An gie tha bits o’ garden weed. 
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George Richardson 


(b. Ancoats, 1807) 


Sam Bamford’s Grave. 
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SAM BAMFORD’S GRAVE. 
A Christmas Idyll: by G. Richardson. 


I stood beside Sam Bamford’s grave, 
Ut looks o’er Middle-teawn, 

An’ th’ owd lad woke within his yearth, 
An’ said, ‘‘ Wheere arta baun ? 1 


**’m gooin’ deawn to Shuttlewo’th’s, 
At th’ sign o’ th’ Owd Boar’s Yead, 
To meet a ‘ Raker’ friend or two, 
An’ have a gill,” I said. 


“ Wheay, wheay, what’s up, like? Is it th’ Wakes ? 
Or is it th’ Show?” said Sam. 

“I fain would like t’ goo wi’ thee, lad ; 
It’s dryish wheere I am. 


“Ts Ned wi’ thee, or Vage, or Jim ? 
Is Joe or Charley theere ? 
’Lijah’s gone whoam, I know, poor lad ! 
He’d little to stop for here. 


“ Come, tell me o’ an’ moore besides, 
I’m hutchin’ fain? to yer it ; 
There’s nob’dy coes to tell me owt, 
Nobbut neaw an’ then a sperrit. 


“ Ut’s bin a makkin’ furnityer 
To caper on some floor. 
Han poets begun a-bankin’ yet ? 
Are publishers ’come poor ? 


1. Baun = bound for; going. 
2. Hutchin’ fain = fidgeting with eagerness. 
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‘¢ Han Frenchmen ta’en to seaur kreaut ? 
Is Livingstone come whoam ? 
Are parsons gan o’er fratchin’ yet ? 
Is th’? Church gone o’er to Rome ? 


* Are th’ Yankees talkin’ leaud an’ tall ? 
Is Ireland satisfied ? 
Han th’ Germans drawn their feightin’ brass ? 
Has th’ ballot e’er bin tried ? 


*¢ Are skoo-boards happy families ? 
Does eddication thrive ? 
Is charity owt but a name? 
Is self-ism still alive ? 


“What is it’s browt thee here to-day ? 
Has’t bizness wi’ th’ d’yed ? 
Or arta come’n a-trimmin’ th’ fleawers 
That hem eawr little bed ? ” 


** T come to choose a spot on which 
To raise a stone,” I said. 

“Thy native teawn con gie thee that, 
If it couldno’ find thee bread.” 
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Elijah Ridings 


(1862-1872) 


Ale versus Physic. 


The Village Festival. 
(Abridged). 
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Elijah Ridings, the tenth of a family of fifteen children, 
was born at Failsworth in 1802, and died at Manchester in 
1872. He was successively a factory operative, a school- 
master, an innkeeper, and finally the proprietor of a book- 
stall in Withy Grove, Manchester. 

In the Preface to his poems he speaks of himself as “a 
self-taught Lancashire silk-weaver, upon whose mind a 
love of reading and study may have forced a mode of abstract 
thought and a species of bibliomania in diction.” Certainly 
his diction is “ bookish” in parts, with distinct echoes of 
Shakespeare and of the Bible. His verse bears witness to 
a surprising and extensive*range of reading—a catholic 
appreciation of the classical writers of antiquity, an ardent 
admiration for Byron, a passing sigh over the lost 
revolutionary fervour of Southey. It is no idle boast the 
poet makes in ‘*‘ The Remembrance” when he writes :— 


Although the portals of the schools were closed 
Against my adolescent footsteps, yet, to trace, 
Though somewhat darkly, Learning’s labyrinth, 
Hath been the natural bias of my mind. 


His own best work is distinguished by the vigour and 
facility with which he uses the octosyllabic couplet. 


1854 ‘‘ The Village Muse.” 


ALE VERSUS PHYSIC. 


Aw’r gooin by a docthur’s shop, 
Ut top o’ Newton Yeth ; 

Un theer aw gav a sudden stop, 
Un begun t’ be feort 0” deoth. 
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aS kde oe 


Wackerin’ = shaking, trembling. 


My honds shak’d loike an aspen leaf, 
Aw dithert! 1’ my shoon ; 

It seemt as dark as twelve at neet, 
Though it wur boh twelve at noon. 


Aw thowt aw seed the gallows-tree, 
Wheer th’ yorn-croft! thief wur swung ; 
Un ut owd Nick wur takkin’ me, 


Un theer he’d ha’ me hung. 


Aw grop’d my way to th’ docthur’s heawse, 
Un then aw tumblet deawn ; 

The floor it gav me sich a seawse,$ 
Aw welly breek my creawn. 


Neaw, what wur docthur thinkin’ on, 
For t’ bring me to mysel, 

Un save a sick and deein’ mon, 
So feort 0’ deoth an’ hell! 


He used no lance—he used no drug, 
Ut strengthens, or ut soothes ; 
Boh he browt some strung ale in a jug, 


Ut had come fro’ Willy Booth’s, 


He put it in my wackerin’4 hont, 
Ut wur so pale and thin ; 

A swoipt it 0” off at a woint 
Un aw never ailt nowt sin! 


Dithert = shook; trembled. 


Yorn-croft = field used for bleaching yarn. 


Seawse = blow. 
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THE VILLAGE FESTIVAL. 
(Abridged). 


In that sweet season of the year, 
When August’s golden crops appear ; 
When harvest cheers the hall and cot, 
And poor men may not be forgot ; 
The rye and oats their skill require, 
And heavy wheat-sheaves strong arms tire : 
When fruits in plenteousness abound, 
And the old gard’ner goes his round, 
And nought his gathering hand escapes, 
Pears, peaches, apricots nor grapes ; 
When polyanthus, mignonette, 
And some choice flowers are smiling yet : 
When wastes, and marshes, or wild heaths, 
O’er which the scented zephyr breathes, 
Display gorse-flowers and long fern-leaves, 
Which the observant eye perceives, 
In richest purple, green, and gold, 
Its own light sparkling to behold 
Their beauty to the orb of day, 
“ Pay gold for gold ”! and ray for ray ; 
When birds resume their songs of spring, 
Their lovely music lingering : 
And wood and barn-owls loudly shout, 
As if were near some rabble rout: - 
And beech-trees drop the yellow leaf, 
A type of human hope and grief ; 
And tiny wild-flowers leave the sun, 
Their pretty love-tasks being done ; 
And Nature, with exhaustless charms, 
Lets summer die in Autumn’s arms ; 
There is a merry, happy time, 
To grace withal this simple rhyme : 
There is a jovial, joyous hour, 
Of mirth and jollity in store : 

1. Leigh Hunt: Months. 
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The wakes—the wakes—the jocund wakes ! 
My wand’ring memory now forsakes 

The present busy scene of things, 

Erratic, upon fancy’s wings, 

For olden times, with garlands crown’d, 
And rush-carts green on many a mound 

In hamlets bearing a great name, 

The first in astronomic fame.! 


* * * 


Behold the rush-cart, and the throng 
Of lads and lasses pass along : 

Now, view the nimble morris-dancers, 
The blithe, fantastic, antic prancers, 
Bedeck’d in gaudiest profusion, 

With ribbons in a sweet confusion 

Of brilliant colours, richest dyes, 

Like wings of moths and butterflies— 
Waving white kerchiefs in the air, 

And crossing here, re-crossing there, 
And up and down, and everywhere : 
Springing, bounding, gaily skipping, 
Deftly, briskly, no one tripping : 

All young fellows, blithe and hearty, 
Thirty couples in the party ; 

And on the foot-paths may be seen 
Their sweethearts from each lane and green, 
And cottage-home, all fain to see 

The festival of rural glee : 

The love betroth’d, the fond heart plighted, 
And with the witching scene delighted : 
In modest guise, in simple graces, 

The roses blushing on their faces. 

Behold the strong-limb’d horses stand, 
The pride and boast of English land : 


1. 4¢. Newton. ‘The townships of Newton, Moston, Failsworth, and 
Droylsden, constitute the Chapelry of Newton, and take their annual turn in 
providing the rush-cart, etc. The wakes are principally held at Newton, 
better known as Newton Heath ” (AMMON WRIGLEY). 
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Fitted to move in shafts or chains, 

With plaited, glossy tails and manes : 

Their proud heads each a garland bears 

Of quaint devices—suns and stars, 

And roses, ribbon-wrought abound, 

The silver-plate, one hundred pound, 
With green oak boughs the cart is crown’d,! 
The strong, gaunt horses shake the ground. 
Now, see the welcome host appears, 

And thirsty mouths the ale-draught cheers ; 
Draught after draught is quickly gone— 
Come, here’s a health to everyone ; 

Away with care, and doleful thinking, 

The cup goes round—what hearty drinking ! 
While many a youth his lips is smacking, 
And the two drivers’ whips are cracking ; 
Now, strike up music, the old tune, 

And louder, quicker, old Bassoon ; 

Come, bustle, lads, for one dance more, 
And then cross morris three times o’er. 


* * * 


Come, join once more the country dance, 
And see beneath the evening’s shade, 

Each village lad and village maid 

Skip hand in hand, and cheek by cheek, 
Blushing much more than words may speak, 
Striving to gain the ribbon-prize, 

Attentive to the censor’s eyes ; 

What is your graceless polka, now, 

An ugly gallopade, I trow ; 

Worse than old Bruin’s rigadoon, 


“Tn the days when a Wakes rush-cart was built in almost every 


Saddleworth hamlet, it was thought a great honour to have the most lavishly- 
decorated sheet up the front of the cart. 
yeomen-folk lent their family silver to hang upon the sheet, hunting trophies, 
silver drinking tankards, and other ancestral relics. . 
heated discussions over the merit of two carts and it was thought a poor rush-cart 
that had not five or six lads ready to fight for it’? (Ammon WRIGLEY). 
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Frequently the gentry and the 


. . Very often there were 


Compar’d with one sweet dance and tune 
In that sweet play, “‘ The Honeymoon.” ! 
O! scenes of passionate delight 

Sweet visions of a summer night, 

To song, and dance, and joy resign’d, 
That bind in willing chains the mind : 
Who would not cheerful company keep 
To gain a long, refreshing sleep, 

While Nature, with kind bounties rife, 
Retrims the darkened lamp of life ? 


* * * 


And now, the merry wakes are o’er 
The rushes on the chapel-floor 

Are spread in time for winter’s cold, 
To warm the feet of young and old, 
When simple hearts the sacred lays 
Chaunt to our great Creator’s praise. 
Praise, praise, much more, much more than pray, 
Ye children, on each sabbath-day : 
Let voices sweet as woodland birds 
Pour forth a flood of grateful words, 
In rapturous delight and love, 

Unto the awful spheres above : 

And let the solemn organ’s voice, 

Bid every ingrate heart rejoice, 

That one great God, one Father reigns 
O’er Nature’s infinite domains ; 

And though, with human senses dim, 
We may not penetrate to Him, 
Goodness and mercy may reveal, 
What mortal hearts can never feel, 
In spiritual liberty : 

When thron’d in a supernal light, 
They gain a purer, clearer sight ; 
Number’d among the heavenly blest 
There to enjoy eternal rest. 


1. Vide the dance in Tobin’s play, ‘“‘ The Honeymoon.” 
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John Scholes 


(1808-1 863) 


The Lancashire Witch. 
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THE LANCASHIRE WITCH. 


An owd maid aw shall be, for aw’m eighteen to-morn, 
An’ aw m’yen to keep sengle an’ free ; 

But the dule’s i’ the lads, for a plague they were born, 
An’ thi’ never con let one a-be, a-be, 
They never con let one a-be. 


Folk seyn aw’m to’ pratty to dee an owd maid, 
An’ ’at luv’ sits an’ laughs i’ my ee; 
By-leddy ! aw’m capt”! ’at folk wantin’ to wed ; 
_ Thi mey o tarry sengle for me, for me, 
Thi’ mey o tarry sengle for me. 


There’s Robin a’ Mill—he’s so fond of his brass— 
Thinks to bargain like shoddy for me ; 

He may see a foo’s face if he looks in his glass, 
An’ aw’d thank him to let me a-be, a-be, 
Aw’d thank him to let me a-be. 


Coom a chap t’other day 0?’ hallidi’ trim, 
An’ he swoor he’d goo dreawn him for me ; 
“ Hie thee whoam furst an’ doff thi,” aw sed, 
* bonny Jim ! 
Or thae’ll spuyl a good shute, does-ta-see, does-ta-see. 
Thae’ll spuyl a good shute, does-ta-see.”’ 


Cousin Dick says aw’ve heawses, an’ land, an’ some 
gowd, 
An’ he’s plann’d it so well, dun yo’ see! 
When we’re wed he’ll ha’ th’ heawses new-fettled an’ 
sowd, 
But aw think he may let um a-be, a-be, 
Sly Dicky may let um a-be. 


1. Capt = surprised ; beaten. 
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Ned’s just volunteer’d into th’ “ roifle recruits ’ 
An’ a dashin’ young sodiur is he ; 

If his gun’s like his een, it’ll kill when it shoots, 
But aw’ll mind as they dunnot shoot me, shoot me, 
Aw’ll mind as they dunnot shoot me. 


He sidles ?’ th’ lone, an’ he frimbles! at th’ yate, 
An’ he comes as he coom no for me; 

He spers® for eawr John, bo says nought abeawt Kate, 
An’ just gie’ s a glent wi’ his ee, his ee, 
An’ just gie’s a glent wi’ his ee. 


He’s tall an’ he’s straight, an’ his curls are like gowd, 
An’ there’s summat so sweet in his ee, 

’At aw think i’ my heart, if he’d nobbut be bowd, 
He needna’ quite let me a-be, a-be, 
He needna’ quite let me a-be. 


1. Frimbles = fumbles. 
2. Spers = enquires; asks. 
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James Taylor Staton 


(1816-1875) 


Song of Selomon in Lancs. Dialect, Ch. IT. 
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(Notes from “ Bibliographia Boltoniensis,” compiled by 
Archibald Sparke, F.R.S.L., F.L.A., Chief Librarian of 
Bolton.) 


“James Taylor Staton (1817-1875) was born at 
Bradshawgate, Bolton, 16th January, 1817. Left an orphan 
at an early age he was educated at Chetham’s College, 
Manchester, where he acted in the capacity of servant to 
the governor. On leaving school he was apprenticed to 
Robert M. Holden, printer, of Bolton, and afterwards 
started business for himself. In the year 1861-2 he served 
as a guardian for Great Bolton, but in 1863 removed to 
Manchester where he editéd for John Heywood ‘ The 
Lankishire Loominary.’ He returned to Bolton in 1867 
and entered the service of his former fellow-apprentice, 
John Tillotson, who, meanwhile, had succeeded to Robert 
M. Holden’s business. From that office proceeded the 
Bolton Evening News, and until 1871 Staton was connected 
with it as sub-editor and overseer. After a short engagement 
as editor of the Farnworth Observer, he returned to the 
employment of John Heywood, at Manchester, where he 
remained until his death, 26th May, 1875. He was buried 
at Tonge Cemetery, Bolton.” 

The titles of Staton’s productions, it may be added, 
occupy three pages of Mr. Sparke’s work, and consist of 
nearly fifty separate items (including re-issues) which are 
fairly numerous. His “ Bowtun Loominary ” (1852-1862), 
was exceedingly popular in its day, and ran into fourteen 
volumes, but had to “ Put up its shutters ”—Staton’s own 
phrase—during the hard times of the Cotton Panic in 1862. 


bo» 
ur 
_ 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON 


In the Lancashire Dialect, as spoken at Bolton. 


1Translated for Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte by 
James Taylor Staton. Manchester. John Heywood, 1863. 


Io. 


I. 


Cuapter II. 


Aw’m th’ rose of Shayron, un th’ lily oth valley. 


As th’ lily amung thurns, so is ma love amung th’ 
dowters. 


As th’ appo-tree amung th’ trees oth wood, so is ma 
beloved amung th’ sons. Aw keawrt deawn under 
his shadow wi greight deleet, un his fruit wur 
sweet to my taste. 


He browt me to th’ banqueting-heawse, un his banner 
oer me wur love. 


Stay me wi flagons, comfort me wi appos; for awm 
sick o love. 


His left hont is under my yed, un his reet hont clips 
me. 


Aw cherge yoa, O yoa dowters o Jerusalem by th’ 
roes, un th’ hoinds oth fielt, that yoa stur not up, 
nor wakken ma love tell he pleos. 


Th’ veighce o ma beloved! lucko, he comes leopin 
uppo th’ meawntins, skippin uppo th’ hills. 
Ma beloved is loike a roe, or a yung hert ; lucko, he 


stonds behaind eawr waw, he gloors at th’ windows, 
showin hissel through th’ lattis. 


Ma belov’d spoke, un said to me, Roise up, ma love, 
ma fair un, un come away. 


Mr. Gray, the Librarian of Tullie House, Carlisle, brought to my notice 


similar translation into the Cumberland dialect, from which it appears that 
Staton translated the Song of Solomon into several different dialects. 
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Il. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


Es: 
16. 


Fy: 


For, sithee, th’ winter’s past, th’ rain’s oer, un gone. 
Th’ fleawrs appear uppo th’ earth; th’ toime oth 


singin-brids is cumm, un th’ veighce oth turtle’s 
yerd i’ eawr lond. 


Th’ fig-tree puts eawt hur green figs, un th’ voines 
wi th’ tender grape give a bonny smell. Get up, 
ma love, ma fair un, un come away. 


O ma dove, theawrt ith cliffs oth rocks, ith huddin 
places oth stairs, le? me see thy face, le’me yer thy 
veighce ; for sweet is thy veighce, un thy face is 
pratty. 

Tak us th’ foxes, th’ little foxes ut speighl th’ voines ; 
for eawr voines have tender grapes. 

Ma love is moine, un awm his; he feeds amung th’ 
lilies. : 

Tell th’ day breighks, un th’ shadows hie away, turn, 
ma belov’d, un be theaw loike a yung roe, or a 
yung hert uppo th’ meawntins o Bether. 
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John Walker 


Of Blackburn. 


(1845-1892) 


Ben Dizzy. 
My Grandad. 
My Granny. 


to 


John Walker, a well-known local journalist and poet, 
was born at Blackburn in 1845, and died at Latchford, 
Warrington, in 1892. He was first a pupil-teacher, then 
a warehouse clerk, later a clerk in the office of the Blackburn 
Times, of which he became sub-editor and eventually 
business manager. After some years’ sojourn in London, he 
returned to the Blackburn Times, and in 1884 removed to 
Warrington, where he was first editor, then proprietor of 
the Warrington Examiner. 

He was greatly interested in public affairs, a fluent and 
frequent speaker on political platforms, an ardent Liberal 
and a vivacious, hearty and public-spirited editor. His 
verse reflects his ready sympathy with the life he portrayed ; 
his prose-sketches are often of local and ephemeral interest, 
though excellent of their kind and full of wit. A 
representative selection of his poems is to be found in 
George Hull’s “ Poets and Poetry of Blackburn,” 1902. 


BEN DIZZY. 
A Song for Primrose Day. — 
Tune—Owd Pinder. 


Ben Dizzy wer a clever lad 
As ever took to skooin’ ; 

He dashed at things like heigh-go-mad— 
Yet knew wod he wer doin’! 

He used to get his toppin’ coil’d, 
An’ strut, an stare, an snigger ; 

He meant to make his way i’ th’ world, 
An’ cut a stunnin’ figure. 
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He took soon on to politics, 
An’ often set folk thinkin’ ; 
He’re up to o’ their slippy hea 
An’ tornd his coat like winkin’ ; 
He wer just t’ chap to leeod others on, 
But noan could say they led him, 
For he’d sich gift 0” t’ gab, bi’ th’ mon, 
Yo ne’er knew when yo’ hed him. 


When he put up for Parlyment, 
Eh, didn’t th’ owd stagers watch him ; 
A red-hot Chartist at him went— 
He thowt as he could catch him, 
““ Wod’s tha stan on, young mowdy-werp ? ! 
Tha’d better go to bed, lad: ” 
But Dizzy answered some an’ sherp— 
“* Aw stan upon my yed, lad.” 


He fowt his way through thick an thin, 
For he wer bowd an herty, 

Until ” time he were ta’en in 
As t’ leoder of a perty. 

““ An neaw,”’ said he, “‘ as heaw it be, 

Aw meeon to tek my station ” ; 

Wi’ that he climbed to th’ top o’ th’ tree— 
He’re th’ heighest mon 7’ th’ nation. 


He deed at last an took his place, 
As if he wer a merter : 

But Peter slammed t’ door in his face, 
An’ c’od him a deserter. 

Then Ben he crowed’ three times, egad, 
Nowd could ha bin done neeter ! 

‘** Eh, thad’s too bad ; aw korned stan’ thad— 

Here, come thee in,” said Peter. 


1. Mowdy-werp = mole. 
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MY GRANDAD. 


Aw allus wur fond o’ mi grandad, 
’Cause aw know he’d a likin’ for me ; 
He’re a rare owd chap, an’ as kindly 
As ever a body could be. 
O th’ childer i’ th’ fowd gether’d reawnd him, 
When they see him come whooam fro’ up t’ street ; 
For they knew ther wur apples an’ toffy, 
Or summat as nice an’ as sweet. 


He wove o’ th’ hand-looms for a livin’, 
An’ aw mind it wur joyful to me, 
Ov a long winter’s neet to be wi’ him 
As he keawerd upo’ th’ owd sittin’-tree ; 
For he sung o’er his woftk like a good ’un, 
Towd tales, an’ med o sooarts 0’ fun ; 
An’ —wod aw thowt stunnin’ i’ them days— 
Aw ne’er went to bed till he’d done. 


He looked weel 1’ clogs, did my grandad, 
As he swung ’em so steady an’ slow ; 
He stood up as streight as a May-pow, 
For he’d once been a sowjer, yo know. 
But, eh! If yo’d sin him o’ th’ Sunday, 
Blue coat, knee breeches, an’ shoon, 
He’d so mitch o’ th’ angel abeawt him, 
One feared he’d be leovin’ us soon. 


He kept tooathry hens, for a hobby, 
An’ sometimes he’d chickens an’ 0 ; 
He spent every bit of his spare time 
I’ feedin’ an’ watchin’ ’em grow. 
At times t’ lads run after his powtry, 
An’ then he geet mad as could be ; 
He’d swear wod he’d do if he catcht ’em ; 
But he never catcht one, nod he. 
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If ever aw geet.into lumber, 
Or tooar my things in my- play, 
An’ id favvor’d mo geddin’ a thrashin’, 
He allus wur ready to say 
A soft word or two to mi fayther, 
An’ at t’ finish ov 0 he’d say—“ Well, 
Lads will be lads, an’ tha knows id— 
Tha wur once a young monkey thysel.” 


Th’ owd chap worked to th’ day ov his deein’, 
An’ o th’ neet, though he sed it wur cowd, 
He wouldn’t admit he wur poorly, 
Or own to his havin’ grown owd. 
So he just pass’d away like a shadow 
As goes eawt wi’ th’ settin’ o’ th’ sun ; 
His last piece wer finisht so quately 
Yo couldn’t say when it wur done. 


God bless his owd face! for aw loved him, 

An’ aw wish aw could meet wi’ him soon ; 
Aw’d willingly journey where he is, 

For aw know aw should find him abooan ; 
Aw allus wur fond o’ my grandad, 

>Cause aw know he’d a likin’ for me, 
He’re a rare owd chap, an’ as kindly 

As ever a body could be. 


MY GRANNY. 


Hoo’re a gradely good sort wer my granny— 
A better yo never cud find ; 

Sometimes a bit nattur’d,} id may be, 
But her heart—wha id allus wer kind ; 

A woman a mon could be preawd on, 
For, tek her fur better an’ wor, 

Ther’ll be summat wrong abeawt th’ angels 
If ther nod a good deeol like hor. 


1, Nattured = worried over-anxious ; inclined to grumble. 
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Hoo’re farrantly lookin”! wer granny— 

An’ thi’ say, when hoo’d tornd o’ sixteen, 
Hoo’re th’ bonniest lass an’ th’ best dancer 
As ever whisk’d reawnd up o’ th’ green, 

Hoo’re comely an’ limber at sixty ; 
Aw’se ne’er see nowt nicer, aw know 
Than Granny 1’ check-brat,? an’ bedgeawn, 
An’ cap frill’d an’ whiter than snow. 


O th’ heawse, too, wer cleyn as a penny 
Hoo wer at id fro’ mornin’ to neet ; 

An’ id matter’d nod wod hoo wer dooin’, 
Hoo allus wer tidy an’ sweet. 

When hoo’d getten o mopt up and sanded, 
Hoo’s “ gin id mo” mony a time 

For runnin’ 1’ th’ heawse weet an’ slutchy3— 
A clog-merk wer wor than a crime. 


Hoo said aw wer nowt but a torment ; 
Aw allus wer meckin’ her mad; 
Yet for o thad hoo ne’er hed a bakin’ 
But ther wor a mowfin for t’ lad. 
An’ at back-end when hoo went to Blackpool 
(Hoo’d an owd-fashioned likin’ for th’ sea), 
Wha, bless yo, hoo’d spend her last sixpence, 
To buy a new plaything for me. 


Ther ne’er wor sich a cook as my granny ; 
Meals ready an’ wantin’ for nowt ; 
An’ eh, sich good pies as hoo med us— 
Id meks mi meawth watter wi’ t’ thowt. 
Yo may toke abeawt ditherin’ jelly, 
An’ champaign ; bud id’s o my eye— 
Id’s a foo’ to a basin o’ new milk, 
An’ gran’mother’s gooseberry pie. 


1. Farrantly-lookin’ = comely. 
2. Check-brat = checked apron. 
3. Slutchy = muddy. 
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Hoo hedn’t a bit’ 0’ book learnin’, 
Yet somehow th’ owd crayter wer wise ; 

An’ ready for wodever happened, 
Hoo seldom wur taen bi surprise, 

When th’ owd chap had taen his last piece in, 
Hoo sed hoo should follow him soon ; 

Hoo’d just time, as id wor, to lock th’ heawse up, 
An’ join him’ i’ th’ mansion aboon. 


Wod a comfort hoo wor to her childer— 
Hoo gave ’em her blessin’ o reawnd ; 

An’ thad day hoo wer laid by my grandad 
Ther worn’d a dry e’e up o’ th’ greawnd. 

So aw’se allus think weel o’ my granny, 
For, tek her for better an’ wor, 

Ther’ll be summat wrong abeawt th’ angels 
If ther nod a good deeol like hor. 


Edwin Waugh 


(1817-1890) 


The Dule’s i’ this Bonnet o’ Mine. 
Th’ Sweetheart Gate. 

Eawr Folk. 

Come Whoam to thi Childer an’ Me. 
Neet-Fo. 

The Little Doffer. 

To my Owd Fiddle. 

Owd Enoch. 

Come, Mary, link thi arm i’ mine. 
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Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire Burns, as he is often called, 
was born at Rochdale in 1817 and died at New Brighton 
in 1890. Despite difficulties and privations, his mother 
kept him at school till he was twelve, when he became, first 
an errand boy, then an apprentice to a printer. After 
serving his time, he worked for nine years at his trade, till, 
in 1847, he became assistant secretary to the Lancashire 
Public Schools Association. 

In 1852 he began literary work in earnest, and in 1856 
he made his name with his poem, “Come Whoam to thi 
Childer an’ Me.” From this time forward he made a 
precarious living by his pen until, in 1876, a fund was raised 
and a committee formed to take over his copyrights, and to 
guarantee him a fixed anntial income. He was one of the 
founders of the Manchester Literary Club in 1862, and a 
Vice-President from 1876-1890. In 1882 he received an 
annual Civil List Pension of £90. His health failed rapidly 
during his later years; he longed for moorland breezes and 
removed to Kersal Moor, and thence to New Brighton. 

His poems have great lyrical beauty and intimate tender- 
ness and charm, nor is there lacking that homely humour and 
heart-stirring pathos which find their best medium in 
dialect: ‘‘Eawr Folk” shows these to perfection, while 
“'Th’ Sweetheart Gate” shows also the glad heart of the 
nature lover setting down the familiar sights and sounds of 
the country-side. ‘‘ Lancashire Sketches,” 1855; ‘“‘ Poems 
and Songs,” 1859; “‘ Rambles in the Lake Country,” 1861 ; 
‘“ Rambles and Reveries,”’ 1872 ; “‘ Chimney Corner,” 1879, 
are some of his best-known works. 


THE DULE’S I’ THIS BONNET O’ MINE. 


The dule’s 1’ this bonnet o’ mine ; 
My ribbons’ll never be reet ; 
Here, Mally, aw’m like to be fine, 

For Jamie’ll be comin’ to-neet ; 
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He met mei’ th’ lone! t’other day,— 
Aw’re gooin’ for wayter to th’ well,— 

An’ he begged that aw’d wed him 1’ May ;— 
Bi th’ mass,? iv he’ll let me, aw will. 


When he took my two honds into his, 
Good Lord, heaw they trembled between ; 
An’ aw durstn’t look up in his face, 
Becose on him seein’ my e’en ; 
My cheek went as red as a rose ; 
There’s never a mortal can tell 
Heaw happy aw felt ; for thae knows, 
Aw couldn’t ha’ axed him mysel’. 


But th’ tale wur at th’ end o’ my tung— 
To let it eawt wouldn’t be reet— 

For aw thought to seem forrud? wur wrong, 
So aw towd him aw’d tell him to-neet ; 

But, Mally, thae knows very weel— 
Though it isn’t a thing one should own— 

If aw’d th’ pikein’! o’ th’ world to mysel,’ 
Aw’d oather ha Jamie or noan. 


Neaw, Mally, aw’ve towd tho my mind ; 
What wouldto do iv ’twur thee ? 
“ Aw’d tak him just while he’re inclined 
An’ a farrantly bargain® he’d be ; 
For Jamie’s as gradely a lad 
As ever stept eawt into th’ sun; 
So, jump at thy chance, an’ get wed, 
An’ do th’ best tho con, when it’s done! ” 


Lone = lane. 

An old Catholic oath. 

Forrud = forward. 

Pikein’ = picking, choosing. 

A farrantly bargain = a decent bargain; a good bargain. 
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aA PW hd = 


Eh, dear, but it’s time to be gwon— 
Aw shouldn’ like Jamie to wait— 
Aw connot for shame be too soon, 
An’ aw wouldn’t for th’ world be too late ; 
Aw’m o ov a tremble to th’ heel— 
Dost think at my bonnet’ll do? 
“ Be off, lass—thae looks very weel ; 
He wants noan o’ th’ bonnet, thae foo! ” 


TH? SWEETHEART GATE. 


There’s mony a gate! eawt of eawr teawn-end, 
But nobbut? one for me; 
It winds by a rindlin’ wayter side, 
An’ o’er a posied lea ; 
It wanders into a shady dell ; 
An’ when I’ve done for th’ day, 
I never can sattle this heart 0’ mine, 
Beawt? walkin’ deawn that way. 


It’s noather garden nor posied lea, 
Nor wayter rindlin’ clear ; 

But deawn 1’ th’ vale there’s a rosy nook, 
An my true love live’s theer : 

It’s olez* summer where th’ heart’s content, 
Tho’ wintry winds may blow ; 

An’ there’s never a gate so kind to th’ fuut, 
As th’ gate one likes to go. 


When I set off 0’ sweetheartin’, I’ve 
A theawsand things to say ; 

But th’ very first glent® o’ yon chimbley-top, 
It drives ’em o away ; 


Gate = road, way, path. 

Nobbut one = naught but one; only one. 
Beawt = without. 

Olez = always. 

To th’ fuut = to the foot. 

Glent = glimpse. 


Sige Ce) Ge de 
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An’ when I meet wi’ my bonny lass, 
It sets my héart a-jee ; 

There’s summat i’ th’ leet 0’ yon two blue e’en 
That plays the dule wi’ me! 


When th’ layrock’s! finished his wark aboon, 
An’ laid his music by, 
He flutters deawn to his mate an’ stops 
Till dayleet stirs 1’ th’ sky. 
Though Matty sends me away at dark, 
I know that hoo’s reet full well ; 
An’ it’s how I love a true-hearted ass: 
No mortal tung can tell. 


I wish that Michaelmas Day were past, 
When wakin’ time? comes on ; 

An’ I wish that Candlemas Day were here, 
An’ Matty an’ me were one: 

I wish this wanderin’ wark were o’er— 
This maunderin’ to an’ fro ; 

That I could go whoam to my own true love, 
An’ stop at neet an’ o. 


EAWR FOLK. 


Er Johnny gi’s his mind to books ; 
Er Abram studies plants— 

He caps the dule* for moss an’ ferns, 
An’ grooin’ polyants ; 

For aught abeawt mechanickin’, 
Er Ned’s the very lad ; 

My uncle Jamie roots 1’ th’ stars, 
Enough to drive him mad. 


1. Layrock = lark. 
2. Waking time = time when workmen begin work by candle-light. 
3. Caps the dule = beats the devil. 
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ane eps 


Er Alick keeps a badger’s! shop, 
An’ teyches Sunday schoo’ ; 
Er Joseph’s welly blynt,? poor lad : 
Er Timothy’s—a foo ; 
He’s tried three different maks’ 0’ trades, 
An’ olez missed his tip ; 
But, then, he’s th’ prattist whistler 
That ever cock’d a lip. 


Er Matty helps my mother, an’ 
Hoo sews, an’ tents‘ er Joe; 

At doin’ sums, an sich as that, 
My feyther licks em’ 0 ; 

Er Charley—well—there connot be 
Another pate like his,— 

It’s o’ crom-full o’ ancientry,® 
An’ Roman haw-pennies ! 


Er Tummy’s taen to preitchin’, 
He’s a topper at it, too ; 

But, then—what’s th’ use, er Bill comes in, 
An swears it winnot do; 

When t’ one’s bin strivin’ 0’ he con 
To awter wicked men, 

Then t’ other mays some marlocks,® an’ 
Convarts ’em o’er again. 


Er Abel’s th’ yung’st ; an’—next to Joe— 
My mother likes him t’ best : 
Hoo gi’s him brass, aboon his share, 


To keep him nicely drest ; 


Badger’s shop = grocer’s shop. 

Welly blynt = well-nigh blind. 

Maks = makes, shapes, kinds. 

Tents = tends, looks after. 

Ancientry = antiquarian lore. 

Mays some marlocks = makes some frolics. 
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He’s gettin’ in wi’ th’ quality,} 
An’ when his clarkin’s done, 
He’s olez oather cricketin’, 
Or shootin’ wi’ a gun. 


My Uncle Sam’s a fiddler ; an’ 
I fain could yer him play 

Fro’ set o’ sun till winter neet 
Had melted into day ; 

For eh—sich glee—sich tenderness— 
Through every changin’ part, 

It’s th’ heart that stirs his fiddle— 
An’ his fiddle stirs his heart ! 


An’, when he touches th’ tremblin’-streng, 
It knows his thowt so weel, 

It seawnds as if an angel tried 
To tell what angels feel ; 

An’ sometimes, th’ wayter in his e’en 
That fun has made to flow, 

Can hardly roll away, afore 


It’s blest wi’ drops 0’ woe. 


Then, here’s to Joe, an’ Ab, an’ Ned, 
An Matty, an’ er Joe— 

An’ my feyther, an’ my mother ; an’ 
Er t’other lads an’ 0 ; 

An’ thee, too, owd musicianer— 
Aw wish lung life to thee— 

A mon that plays a fiddle weel 
Should never awse? to dee ! 


COME WHOAM TO THI CHILDER AN ME. 


Aw’ve just mended th’ fire wi’ a cob3; 
Owd Swaddle has brought thi new shoon ; 
There’s some nice bacon-collops 0’ th’ hob, 
An’ a quart 0’ ale posset i’ th’ oon ; 
1. Wi’ thi’ quality = with people in high life. 
2. Awse = offer, attempt. 
3. Cob =a lump of coal. 
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Aw’ve brought thi top-cwot, doesto know, 
For th’ rain’s comin’ deawn very dree! ; 

An’ th’ har’stone’s as white as new snow ; 
Come whoam to thi childer an’ me. 


When aw put little Sally to bed, 
Hoo cried, ’cose her feyther weren’t theer, 
So aw kiss’d th’ little thing, an aw said 
Thae’d bring her a ribbin fro’ th’ fair ; 
An’ aw gav her her doll, an’ some rags, 
An’ a nice little white cotton-bo’, 
An’ aw kiss’d her again ; but hoo said 
’At hoo wanted to kiss thee an’ o. 


An’ Dick, too, aw’d sich wark wi’ him, 
Afore aw could get him upstairs ; 
Thae towd him thae’d bring him a drum, 
He said, when he’re sayin’ his prayers ; 
Then he looked i’ my face, an’ he said, 
** Has th’ boggarts? taen houd o’ my dad?” 
An’ he cried till his e’en were quite red ;— 
He likes thee some well, does yon lad ! 


At th’ lung-length, aw geet’em laid still ; 
An’ aw hearken’t folks’ feet ’at went by ; 
So aw iron’t o’ my clooas reet well, 
An’ aw hanged ’em o’ th’ maiden? to dry ; 
When aw’d mended thi stockin’s an’ shirts, 
Aw sit deawn to knit i’ my cheer, 
An’ aw rayley did feel rayther hurt— 


Mon, aw’m one-ly* when theaw artn’t theer. 


“¢ Aw’ve a drum an’ a trumpet for Dick ; 
Aw’ve a yard o’ blue ribbin for Sal ; 
Aw’ve a book full 0’ babs®; an’ a stick 
An’ some ’bacco an’ pipes for mysel’ ; 
Dree = wearily, continuously. 
Boggarts = ghosts, evil spirits. 
Maiden = clothes-horse, folding rack for clothes. 
One-ly = lonely. 
Babs = babies, pictures. 


wEey x 
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Aw’ve brought thee some coffee an’ tay— 
Iv thae’ll feel i my pocket, thae’ll see ; 
An’ aw’ve bought tho a new cap to-day,— 
For aw al’ays bring summat for thee ! 


‘* God bless tho,’ my lass ; aw’ll go whoam, 
An’ aw’ll kiss thee an’ th’ childer 0 round ; 
Thae knows, that wherever aw roam, 
Aw’m fain to get back to th’ owd ground ; 
Aw can do wi’ a crack o’er a glass ; 
Aw can do wi’ a bit of a spree ; 
But aw’ve no gradely! comfort, my lass, 
Except wi’ yon childer and thee.” 


NEET-FO. 


Th’ wynt blows keen through th’ shiverin’ thorns, 
An’ th’ leet looks wild i?’ th’ sky ; 
Come, Tet, stir up that fire; an’ draw 
That keyther? gently by : 
I’ve done my weshin’, gronny ; an’ 
I’ve tidied everything, 
An’ neaw [ll sit me deawn to sew, 
An’ hearken th’ kettle sing. 


Bring in some coals; an’ shut that dur,— 
It’s quite a wintry day ; 

Reitch deawn that ham: for Robin likes 
A relish to his tay. 

Sweep th’ grate; an’ set yon table eawt ; 
Put th’ tay-pot upo’ th’ oon, 

It’s gettin’ on for baggin’-time?® 
An’ he’ll be comin’ soon. 

Gradely = proper, right. 
2. Keyther = cradle. 
3. Baggin’-time = tea-time. 


oe 


The fire bruns clear ; an’ th’ heawse begins 
A-lookin’ brisk an’ breet, 

As th’ time draws near when he gets back 
Fro’ teawn at th’ edge o’ neet ; 

It makes one hutch! wi glee to yer 
A favourite fuut come whoam ; 

An’ it’s very fine to hearken, when 
One thinks it’s sure to come. 


Th’ cat pricks up her ears at th’ sneck,? 
Wi’ many a leetsome toot? ; 

An’ th’ owd arm-chair i’ th’ corner seems 
As if it yerd his fuut ; 

Th’ window blinks ; an’ th’ clock begins 
A-tickin’ leawd an’ fain ; 

An’ th’ tin things winkin’ upo’ th’ wole*— 
They groon as breet again. 


Th’ kettle’s hummin’ o’er wi’ fun— 
Just look at th’ end o’ th’ speawt ; 

Its like a little sooty lad 
That’s set his lips to sheawt : 

Th’ wayter-drops ’at fo’n fro’ th’ tap, 
Are gettin’ wick wi’ glee ; 

An’ yo’re fain gronny, too,—I know,— 
But noan as fain as me! 


Keep th’ rockers gooin’ soft and slow, 
An’ shade that leet away ; 

I think this little duck’s 0’ th’ mend, 
Hoo sleeps so weel to-day ; 

Doze on, my darlin’; keep ’em shut,— 
Those teeny windows blue ; 

Good Lord ; if aught should happen thee, 
What could thi mammy do! 


1. Hutch = to twitch, to shrug. 

2. Sneck =a lift-up latch to a door. 
3. Toot = peep. 

4. Wole = wall. 
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Here, gronny, put this cover on, 
An’ tuck it nicely in ; 

Keep th’ keyther stirrin’ gently ; an’ 
Make very little din : 

An’ lap thoose dimpled honds away 
Fro’ th’ frosty winter air ; 

They lie’n a-top o’ th’ bit o” quilt, 
Like two clock-hommers theer ! 


But stop; hoo’s laughin’! Come, hie up,— 
My bonny little puss ! 

God bless it! Daddy’s noan far off : 
Let mammy have a buss ! : 

He’s here! He’s here! Tet, bring that cheer ! 
Eh, dear; these darlin’s two ! 

If it wur not for this chylt an’ him 
What could a body do! 


THE LITTLE DOFFER. 


A merry little doffer lad 
Coom down to Shapper’s mill, 

To see if he could get a shop: 
He said his name wur “ Bill.” 


“¢ Bill what, my lad ? ” th’ o’erlooker said ; 
“* Arto co’de naught beside ? ” 

“Oh, yigh,” said th’ lad; “ they co’n me things— 
Sometimes,—’at’s bad to bide! ” 


“ But what’s thi faither’s name, my lad ? 
Thou’ll surely tell me that!” 

Said th’ lad, “ Some co’n him ‘ Apple Dad ’— 
His gradely name’s, ‘ Owd Hat !’” 


“My Uncle Joe’s co’de ‘ Flopper Chops !’ 
An’ sometimes ‘ Owd Betide’ ; 

They co’n him thoose at th’ weighvin’ shops, 
An’ I know nought beside.” 
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Said th’ o’erlooker, “I know owd Joe— 
He weighves for Billy Grime ; 

But, what dun they co’ thee, my lad, 
When they co’n at dinner-time ?” 


Th’ lad grinned, an’ said, “‘ They never hav 
To co’ me then,—no fear!” 

Said th’ o’erlooker, “ How’s that, my lad?” 
Said th’ lad, “ I’m alays THEER!” 


** My lad, thou looks a lively cowt ; 
Keen as a cross-cut saw ; 

Short yure, sharp teeth, a twinklin’ e’e, 
An’ a hungry little maw! 


** But wheer hasto bin wortchin’ at ? 
What’s brought thosdown our way ?” 
Said th’ lad, “ I wortched for Tommy Platt : 
He’s gan me th’ bag, to-day.” 


“’'Thou’s brought thi character, I guess ? ” 
Says th’ lad, “ Yo’re wrang, I doubt :” 

Says th’ o’erlooker to th’ lad, “‘ How’s this ?” 
Says th’ lad, “ ’'m better BOWT.” 


Said th’ o’erlooker, “‘ I never see 
Sich a whelp sin I wur born! 

But [ll try what I can make o’ thee : 
Come to thi wark to-morn !”’ 


TO MY OWD FIDDLE. 


Oh, David was a famous king, 
An’ maister man 0’ singers ; 
His fiddle was a witching thing 
When touched by David’s fingers ; 
But David never stirred a string 
To melody as fine, oh, 
And David’s fiddle couldn’t sing 
Like this owd brid o’ mine, oh! 
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My bonny little angel-neest, 
So tender, sweet an’ funny, 

I wouldn’t swap my music-kist 
To own a mint 0’ money. 

I sometimes think it’s gradely wick, 
There’s singin’ brids inside on’t ; 
An’ not a string but’s swarmin’ thick 

Wi little elves astride on’ +! 


For it can sob, an’ moan, an’ sigh, 
An’ it can pout an’ whimper ; 
An’ it can coax an’ wheedle sly, 
An’ it can lisp and simper ; 
Ar’ it can laugh, an’ crow, an’ shout, 
An’ it can wail so keen, oh, 
Folk connot see their gate about 
For th’ wayter 7’ their e’en, oh! 
Th’ wood were groon 1’ fairy-lond 
That th’ bits o’ pegs were made on ; 
An’ every nook on’t thrills wi’ life 
The minute that it’s played on: 
For th’ younger end o’ fairy-folk, 
They’re dancin’ upo’ th’ bridge on ’t ; 
They’re caperin’ upo’ th’ fiddle-bow, 
An’ ridin’ upo’ th’ ridge on’t ! 


As I go tweedlin’ up an’ down 
I meet wi’ welcome free, oh ! 

‘There’s never a man that comes to town 
They’re hauve as fain to see, oh: 

For th’ childer bring’n me butter-cakes, 
To tickle up my timber 

An’ fuddlers bring’n me gills of ale, 
‘To make my elbow limber ! 


My darlin’ little singin’ brid, 
We’n both grown owd together ; 
An’ we’n bin kind an’ faithful friends, 
Through dark an’ sunny weather ; 
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An’ though nought else should make a moan 
The day that I shall dee, oh, 

If they’n let this little brid alone 
It’ll sing a hymn for me, oh! 


OWD ENOCH. 


Owd Enoch o’ Dan’s laid his pipe deawn o’ th’ hob, 

And his thin fingers played i’ th’ white thatch of his nob, 

“Tm gettin’ done up,” to their Betty he said ; 

** Dost think thae could doff me! an’ dad me? to bed?” 
Derry down, ete. 


Then hoo geet him to bed, an’ hoo happed him up weel, 
An’ hoo said to him, “ Enoch, lad ; heaw doesto feel ? ” 
“These limbs o’ mine, Betty,—they’re cranky an’ sore, 
It’s time to shut up when one’s getten four-score.” 


Derry down. 


As hoo potter’t abeawt® his poor winterly pate, 

Th’ owd crayter looked dreawsily up at his mate,— 

“ There’s nought on me left, lass,—do 0’ ’at tho con,— 
But th’ cratchinly* frame o’ what once wur a mon.” 


Derry down. 


Then he turn’t his-sel’ o’er, like a chylt tir’t wi’ play, 
An’ Betty crept round, while he’re dozing away ; 
As his e’e-lids sank deawn, th’ owd lad mutter’t “ Well 
done! 
I think there’s a bit 0’ sound sleep coming on.” 
Derry down. 


Doff me = do off for me, take off my clothes for me. 

Dad me = help me by the hand, as a “dad” does a little child. 
Potter’t abeawt = fingered caressingly. 

Cratchinly = ill-conditioned, shakely-held together. 
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Then hoo thought, hoo’d sit by till he’d had his nap o’er,— 

If hoo’d sit theer till then, hoo’d ha’ risen no more ; 

For he cool’t eawt 0’ th’ world, an’ his e’en lost their leet, 

Like a cinder i’ th’ fire-grate, i’ th’ deeod time o’ th’ neet. 
Derry down. 


As Betty sit rockin’ bi th’ side of his bed, 

Hoo looked neaw an’ then at owd Enoch’s white yed ; 

An’ hoo thought to hersel’ that hoo’d not lung to stay 

Iv ever th’ owd prop of her life should give way. 
Derry down. 


Then, wond’rin’ to see him so seawnd an’ so still, 
Hoo touched Enoch’s hond,—an’ hoo fund it wur chill ; 
Says Betty, “ He’s cowd ; aw’ll put summat moor on!” 
But o’ wur no use, for Owd Enoch wur gone ! 

Derry down. 


An’ when they put Enoch to bed deawn 1’ th’ greawnd, 

A rook o’ poor neighbours stoode bare-yedded reawnd ; 

They dropt sprigs o’ rosemary; an’ this wur their text, 

“’'Th’ owd crayter’s laid by,—we may haply be th’ next!” 
Derry down. 


So Betty wur left to toar on bi hersel’! ; 

An’ heaw hoo poo’d through it no mortal can tell ; 

But th’ doctor dropt in to look at her one day, 

When hoo’re rockin’ bi th’ side of an odd cup o’ tay. 
Derry down. 


“ Well, Betty,” said th’ doctor, “‘ heaw dun yo get on? 
I’m sorry to yer ’at yo’n lost yo’r owd mon: 
What complaint had he, Betty ? ” Says hoo, “ I caw’nt tell ; 
We ne’er had no doctor; he dee’d of his-sel’.”’ 

Derry down. 


1. To toar on bi hersel’ = to drag on wearily alone. 
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“ Ay, Betty,” said th’? doctor; “ there’s one thing quite 
sure ; 
Owd age is a thing that no physic can cure: 
Fate will have her way, lass—do o that we con,— 
When th’ time’s up, we’s ha’ to sign o’er, an’ be gone.” 
Derry down. 


“* Both winter an’ summer th’ owd mower’s at wark, 

Sidin’ folk eawt o’ seet, both bi dayleet an’ dark, 

He’s slavin’? away while we’re snorin’ i’ bed; 

An’ he’d slash at a king, if it coom in his yed.” 
Derry deawn. 


“These sodiurs, an’ parsons, an’ maisters o’ lond, 
He lays ’em 1’ th’ greawnd, wi’ their meawths full 0 sond, 
Rags or riches, an owd greasy cap, or a crown,— 
He sarves o’ alike—for he switches ’em deawn.”’ 
Derry deawn. 


“The mon that’s larn’t up, an’ the mon that’s a foo’— 
It mays little odds, for they both han’ to goo; 
When they come’n within th’ swing of his scythe they 
mun fo’,— 
If yo’n root amung th’ swaithe,! yo’n find doctors an’ o’. 
Derry deawn. 


COME, MARY, LINK THI ARM I MINE. 


Come, Mary, link thi arm i’ mine, 
An’ lilt away wi me ; 

An’ dry that little drop o’ brine, 
Fro’ th’ corner o’ thi e’e ; 

Th’ mornin’ dew i’ th’ heather-bell’s 
A bonny bit 0’ weet ; 

That tear a different story tells 
It pains my heart to see’t. 

So, Mary, link thi arm i’ mine. 


1. If yo’n root amung th’ swaithe = if you search the shorn grass. 
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No lordly ho’ o’ th’ country side’s 
So pleasant to my view, 
As th’ little corner where abides 
My bonny lass an’ true ; 
But there’s a nook beside yon spring,— 
An’ if theaw’ll share’t wi’ me ; 
Aw’ll buy tho th’ bonny’st gowden ring 
That ever theaw did see ! 
So, Mary, link thi arm 7’ mine. 


My feyther’s gan mo forty peawnd, 
T’ silver an’ gowd ; 
An’ a pratty bit o’ garden greawnd, 
O’ th’ mornin’ side! o’ the fowd ; 
An’ a honsome bible, clen an’ new, 
To read for days to come ;— 
There’s leaves for writin’ names in, too, 
Like th’ owd un ’at’s awhoam. 
So, Mary, link thi arm i’ mine. 


Eawr Jenny’s bin a-buyin’ in’ 
An’ every day hoo brings 

Knives an’ forks, an’ pots ; an’ irons 
For smoothin’ caps an’ things ; 

My gronny’s sent a kist? o’ drawers, 
Sunday clooas to keep ; 

An’ little Fanny’s bought a glass 
Where thee an’ me can peep. 

So, Mary, link thi arm i’ mine. 


Eawr Tum has sent a bacon-flitch ; 
Eawr Jem a load o’ coals ; 

Eawr Charlie’s bought some pickters, an’ 
He’s hanged ’em upo’ th’ woles ; 


1. Th’ mornin’ side = eastern side. 
2. Kist = chest. 
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Owd Posy’s white-weshed th’ cottage through ; 
Eawr Matty’s made it sweet ; 
An’ Jack’s gav me his Jarman flute, 
To play bi’ th’ fire at neet ! 
So, Mary, link thi arm i’ mine. 


There’s cups an’ saucers; porritch-pons, 
An’ tables, greyt an’ smo’ ; 

There’s brushes, mugs, an’ ladin’-cans ; 
An eight-day’s clock an’ o’ ; 

There’s a cheer for thee, an’ one for me, 
An’ one i’ every nook ; 

Thi mother’s has a cushion on it,— 
It’s th’ nicest cheer i’ th’ rook.! 

So, Mary, link thi arm i’ mine. 


My gronny’s gav mé th’ four-post bed, 
Wi curtains to’t an’ 0’; 

An’ pillows, sheets, an’ bowsters, too, 
As white as driven snow ; 

It isn’t stuffed wi’ fither-deawn ; 
But th’ flocks are clen an’ new; 

Hoo says there’s honest folk i’ th’ teawn 
That’s made a warse un do. 

So, Mary, link thi arm i’ mine. 


Aw peeped into my cot last neet ; 
It made me hutchin’ fain? ; 
A bonny fire were winkin’ breet 
I’ every window-pane ; 
Aw marlocked upo’ th’ white hearth-stone, 
An’ drummed o’ th’ kettle lid ; 
An’ sung, “ My neest is snug an’ sweet ; 
Aw’ll go an’ fotch my brid!” 
So, Mary, link thi arm i’ mine. 


1. Rook = lot, collection, number. 
2. Hutchin’ fain = fidgeting glad. 
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Alexander Wilson 


(1804-1846.) 


Johnny Green’s Weddin’, 
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. nse 6 ; 


Alexander Wilson was the seventh and youngest son of 
Michael Wilson, and was not only a song-writer, but also 
a self-taught artist, being noted as an animal painter. He 
painted the portrait of the racehorse, Elis, the winner 
of the Doncaster St. Leger in 1836, and two well-known 
pictures, “ The Manchester Cockpit,” and “ The Manchester 
Rush-Cart,” graphically and humorously composed. He 
wrote less than his brother Thomas, and his best efforts are 
the four “ Johnny Green ” songs. 


Be 


JOHNNY GREEN’S WEDDIN’. 


Neaw lads, wheer ar yo beawn! so fast ? 
Yo happun ha no yerd whot’s past ; 
Aw getten wed sin aw’r here last, 

Just three week s'u, come Sunday. 
Aw ax’d th’ owd folk, an’ aw wur reet, 
So Nan an’ me agreed tat neight, 

Ot if we could mak boath ends meet, 

We’d wed o’ Easter Monday. 


That morn, as prim as pewter quarts, 
Aw th’ wenches coom an’ browt th’ sweethearts, 
Aw fund we’re loike to ha’ three carts, 
*Twur thrunk? as Eccles wakes mon ; 
We don’d eawr tits i’ ribbins too— 
One red, one green, and t’one wur blue, 
So hey! lads, hey! away we flew, 
Loike a race for th’ Leger stakes, mon. 


1. Beawn = going. 
2. Thrunk = throng; busy. 
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Reight merrily we drove, full bat, 
An’ eh! heaw Duke and Dobbin swat ; 
Owd Grizzle wur so lawm an’ fat, 

Fro soide to soide hoo jow’d um ; 
Deawn Withy Grove at last we coom, 
An’ stopt at Seven Stars, by gum, 

An’ drunk as mich warm ale an’ rum, 


As ’d dreawn o’ th’ folk i? Owdham. 


When th’ shot were paid, an’ drink wur done, 
Up Fennel Street, to th’ church for fun, 
We donc’d like morris-dancers dun, 
To th’ best o’ aw mea knowledge ; 
So th’ job wur done, i’ hoave a crack, 
Boh eh! whot fun to get th’ first smack ; 
So neaw, mea lads, ’fore we gun back, 


Says aw, “ We’n look at th’ College.” 


We seed a clock-case, first, good laws ! 
Where Deoth stonds up wi’ great lung claws ; 
His legs, an’ wings, an’ lantern jaws, 

They really lookt quite feorink. 
There’s snakes, an’ watch bills, just like poikes 
Ut Hunt an’ aw th’ reformink toikes, 
An’ thee, an’ me, an’ Sam o’ Moik’s, 

Once took a blanketeerink.! 


Eh! lorjus days, boath far an’ woide, 

Theer’s yards 0’ books at every stride, 

Fro’ top to bothum, eend an’ soide, 
Sich plecks there’s very few so ; 

Aw axt him if they wurnt for t’ sell ; 

For Nan loikes readink vastly well ; 

Boh th’ measter wur eawt, so he couldna tell, 
Or aw’d bowt hur Robinson Crusoe. 


The Blanketeers were bodies of discontented workmen who in 1817 


assembled in St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, with blankets rolled up and strapped 
on their shoulders, intending to march to London to lay their grievances before 
the Prince Regent. The meeting was dispersed by the military. However, 
the men started for London but fared pitifully : many died of cold and hunger, 


and the rest returned to their misery. 
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Theer’s a trumpet speyks an’ makes a din, 
An’ a shute 0’ clooas o made o’ tin, 
For folk to goo a feightink in, 
Just loike thoose chaps 0’ Boney’s ; 
An’ theer’s a table carv’d so queer, 
W?’ os mony planks as days i’ th’ year, 
An’ crinkum-crankums here an’ theer, 
Loike th’ clooas-press at mea gronny’s. 


Theer’s Oliver Crumill’s bums and balls, 

An’ Frenchmen’s guns they’d tean i’ squalls, 

An’ swords, os lunk os me, on th’ walls, 
An’ bows an’ arrows too, mon: 

Aw didna moind his fearfo words, 

Nor skeletons 0’ men an’ birds ; 

Boh aw fair hate th*seet o’ great lunk swords, 
Sin th’ feight at Peterloo,! mon. 


We seed a wooden cock loikewise ; 
Boh dang it, mon, these college boys, 
They tell’n a pack o’ starink loies, 

As sure os teawr’ a sinner ; 
“That cock, when it smells roast beef, “Il crow,” 
Says he; ‘* Boh,” aw said, “ teaw lies, aw know, 
An’ aw con prove it plainly so, 

Aw’ve a peawnd i’ mea hat for mea dinner.” 


Boh th’ hairy mon had miss’d mea thowt, 
An’ th’ clog fair crackt by thunder bowt, 
An’ th’ woman noather lawmt nor nowt, 
Theaw ne’er seed loike sin t’ur born’ mon. 
Theer’s crocodiles, an’ things indeed, 
Aw colours, mak,? shap, size, an’ breed ; 
An’ if aw moot tell t’one hoave aw seed, 
We moot sit an’ smook till morn, mon. 


1. The conflict between the Reformers and the military at St. Peter’s 
Fields, Manchester, in 1819. 
2. Mak = makes; kinds. 
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Then deawn Long Millgate we did steer, 
To owd Moike Wilson’s goods-shop theer, 
To bey eawr Nan a rockink-cheer, 

An’ pots, an’ spoons, an’ ladles ; 
Nan bowt a glass for lookink in, 
A tin Dutch oon for cookink in ; 
Aw bowt a cheer for smokink in, 

An’ Nan axt proice o’ th’ cradles. 


Then th’ fiddler struck up th’ “ Honymoon,” 
And off we seet for Owdham soon ; 
We made owd Grizzle trot to th’ tune, 

Every yard o’ th’ way, mon. 
At neight, oytch lad an’ bonny lass, 
Laws! heaw they done’d an’ drunk their glass ; 
So tyrt wur Nan an’ I, by th’ mass, 

’Ot wea leigh till twelve next day, mon. 
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Thomas Wilson 


(1796 ?-1852.) 


The Countryman’s Description of the Collegiate Church, 
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Thomas Wilson was the second son of Michael Wilson, 
himself a verse writer of no mean merit. He was born in 
Manchester, educated in the Blue Coat School, 
Chetham’s Hospital, and afterwards became a smallware 
dealer, and a hat-trimming manufacturer, making occasional 
and successful incursions into the field of humorous dialect 
verse. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S DESCRIPTION OF THE 
COLLEGIATE CHURCH. 


BY THOMAS WILSON, 


Yo gentlefolke aw listen unto mea song, 

Ar’ if yo’ll be attentive yo’ll naw think it lung; 
For aw bin to a pleck so famed for reneawn, 
An’ plainly aw’ll tell yo it’s Manchester teawn. 


Aw went to th’ owd church, twurn Sunday i’ th’ morn? 
Don’d eawt i’ mea best, an’ mea beart wur new shorn ! 
Sich seets aw theer seed as aw ne’er seed afore, 

Boh aw’ll steart at th’ beginnink an’ tell um yo o’er. 


As aw went in at th’ dur aw pood off my ruff hat, 
Folk star’d, an aw thowt they wurn leaughink at tat! 
Sich numbers 0” ladies an’ gentlefolk coom— 

They’d music agaite, an’ aw whistlet to th’ tune. 


They wur men wie big cooats, an’ a stick ? oytch hond, 
They’rn crossish, an’ ordurt some sit an’ some stond ; 
An’ whoile aw’r expectink wie th’ stick a good drub, 

A mon in a shurt coom an’ geet in a tub. 
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Neaw th’ music gan o’er, an’ then by mea soul, 

A mon in a black shurt, as black as a coal, 

Coom an’ geet in a tub under him ot coom first, 

An’ wi’ leaughing aw thowt i’ mea heart aw should burst. 


So th’ mon i’ th’ white shurt geet on to his feet, 

An’ towd um aw round ot they had naw done reight ; 
He scowlt um, an’ griev’t um, for sinners deplor’d, 
An’ sometimes him 1’ th’ lower tub put in a word. 


White shurt he kept scowlink wi words so uncivil, 

An’ mony a toime in his clack he said devil ; 

At last folk wurn vext, aw could see bi their look, 

So th’ folk, black an’ white shurt, aw scoult of a rook.1 


Till another mon coom the peeas for to make, 

An’ by th’ mass he’d a hat like a hardant wood cake ; 
A mon walk’d afore him, an’ carried a club, 

An’ he mounted aloft an’ geet i? th’ top tub. 


Neaw, as soon as folk seed him they gen o’er their clack, 

Aw begun for ’t be feart, for he’d th’ club at his back ; 

Aw th’ folk wurn quoite still, for they know’d they’d done 
wrong, 

Boh that mon ?’ th’ black shurt would not howd his tunge. 


He towd um some appus Eve stole off a tree, 

An’ to eat um heaw Adam wi’ her did agree ; 

He towd um heaw Solomon were a fause2? mon ; 
Boh aw’m sure they wurn fauser—aye mony a one. 


He towd um heaw Moses uset’ preach ona hill, 

An’ heaw Joshua once made th’ sun an’ moon to stond still ; 
Heaw Israel o’er th’ sea on dry land did pass, 

An’ heaw Sampson kilt theawsands wi’ th’ jaw of an ass. 


1. Of a rook = in a body; altogether. 
2. Fause = crafty, cunning, wheedling. 
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He towd um Methusalem livt a lung toime, 

An’ heaw Noah the righteous geet drunken wi’ wine ; 
He towd um heaw Joseph did live a good loife, 

An’ heaw King David lee wi’ another mon’s woife. 


He towd um heaw Baalam’s jackass could talk, 

An’ heaw Lot’s woife wurn turn’d to a pillar o” sawt ; 
He towd um o’ mony sich stories beside— 

But aw firmly believe i’ mea heart ot he loied. 


He towed um so lung abeawt Owd Nick an’ sinners, 

Aw begun for to think we mun send for ur dinners, 

At last he concluded i’ th’ name o’ th’ Lord, 

Boh that mon ?’ th’ black shurt he would ha’ th’ last word}! 
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Ammon Wrigley 


The West Wind in Spring. 

Spring in the North Country. 
Friezland Ale. 

An Owd Friezlonder. 

A Flint Arrow found on Pule Hill. 
The Watermill. 

The Hill of Sleep. 

The Homestead. 

Owd Cronies. 

The Heaunds ur Eaut Agen. 


to 
\O 
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SADDLEWORTH’S 
POET, WRITER AND ARCHAOLOGIST. 


By Recinatp Kenney 
(An Appreciation.) 
Ammon Wrigley might justifiably be called the poet 


of a parish, because the whole of his life and work as an 
archaeologist, poet and writer, deals with the small compass 
of one northern parish. 


Ammon Wrigley’s native parish of Saddleworth is 
situated on the western slopes of the Pennines, and according 
to our present geographical boundaries is in Yorkshire, yet 
undoubtedly its folk-speech is the dialect of Lancashire ; its 
ancient ecclesiastical allegiance was to Whalley in Lancashire, 
and its interests have always been linked up more with the 
red rose of the County Palatine than with the white rose of 
Yorkshire.1 


The fact that Ammon Wrigley not only considers himself 
a Lancashire writer, but that he is also a respected member 
of the L.A.A. is surely a sufficient justification for an inclusion 
of his work in an anthology of Lancashire literature. 


1. Saddleworth is a curiously-framed township, a bundle of contrarieties and 
contradictions. It is a Lancashire watershed, and, by its physical determination 
a part of that county, yet, for reasons never historically revealed, it remains now, 
as in the past, a part of the county of York. Its solids, the bare, bleak acres, 
belong to Yorkshire, while its liquids, which include the sewage, belong to 
Lancashire. It is in the diocese of Manchester, and its ecclesiastical matters 
are, therefore, under Lancastrian control. The Palatine takes care of Saddie- 
worth souls, which have no financial or marketable value, while Yorkshire, 
true to its traditions, takes care of the hard cash, and gets the better part of 
the bargain. The Saddleworth dialect is practically that of Lancashire, both 
in idiom and pronunciation, while the prevalent family names of Schofield, 
Buckley and Gartside, were taken from stout old Lancashire progenitors. 
—‘‘ Songs of a Moorland Parish,” p. 272. 
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Ammon Wrigley is a living proof of Mr. Belloc’s proposi- 
tion that a writer ‘can not only go outwards and ever out- 
wards for his subject, but that he can go inwards and ever 
inwards and yet find no goal to either of these directions. 
For although Ammon Wrigley has been issuing one book 
after another for the last twenty years dealing with the 
different phases of the life of the moors and the dales and 
the hamlet-folds of his native parish, he still finds an in- 
exhaustible store of material to draw upon. 

Burns, during his lifetime, was called the Ayrshire poet, 
but time proved him to be not only the poet of a county, 
but the poet of a country, and time will undoubtedly prove 
that Ammon Wrigley is not only the poet of a parish but the 
poet of the Pennines. 

Ammon Wrigley was born at Oxhey in Saddleworth, on 
October roth, 1862. His paternal ancestors, the Wrigleys, 
have been in Saddleworth time out of mind. His mother’s 
side came from Ovenden, near Halifax, and from Almonbury, 
near Huddersfield—all typical hillside folk of the rugged 
Pennines. He attended along with a number of other rosy- 
cheeked, moor-edge children, the little school in Castleshaw 
until he was nine years of age, when he went to work half- 
time in a woollen mill and has since then been a woollen 
and cloth worker. He says: 


“| was bred on the cold grey hills, 
In the days when life was stern, 
When work had left the old handloom 


And wages were hard to earn. 


And lean days gripped my father’s hearth 
With nothing to spend on books, 

And the little I know was learned 
From the folk in the ingle nooks.” 


That he was an imaginative and studious sort of lad is 
proved by the fact that at twelve years of age he composed 
a poem on “A Wayside Well,” and the piece so pleased 
his father that he gave him “ thripence.” He read all he 
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could lay his hands on for a time, until in his later teens and 
early twenties he forsook his books, leaving literature for life. 
He had a rollicking, roystering period amongst a very varied 
element of dale-life and taproom companies. 


He mixed on equal terms with gamekeepers and poachers, 
steady drinking old cock-fighters, champion mowers, farmers, 
quarrymen and weavers, taking his share at cards, dice and 
dominoes, at hunting sprees and pig suppers, and following 
the hounds whenever opportunity offered. He was always 
ready for a grouse drive, and although he took a delight in 
handling guns, yet his sensitive nature revolted at using 
them, and I think I am right in saying he has never shot at 
any living creature. I mention this period of his life because 
the old-time characters he then met with, their pithy 
sayings and proverbs, the snatches of old ballads and hunting 
songs, the local folk-lore and legends and traditions he heard, 
have all had an influence on his life and work. 


Had the studious, quiet lad grown into the studious 
recluse, we might have had some books from his pen, but 
I am afraid we should not have had “ Saddleworth Super- 
stitions and Folk Customs,” or the “ Tales and Songs of a 
Moorland Parish.” 

Whilst in his twenties he had another spell of hard reading 
and study. Amongst many of our English classics he read 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Byron, Keats, Shelley and Burns. 
And for a long time, besides working ten hours a day in a 
woollen mill he gave many hours of the night to reading 
and study. He considers that Keats and Shelley have had 
the most influence upon him. 

He commenced authorship with “The Annals of 
Saddleworth,” which was first published in 1go1, and gave 
the chief events of seven centuries of Saddleworth history. 
This was followed in 1903 with “ Songs of the Saddleworth 
Dales,” containing three of his best pieces, ‘‘ Old Home- 
steads,” ‘Ruined Watermills,’ and ‘ Owd Cronies.” 
A small brochure, “‘ Saddleworth Church ” followed in 1905, 
and five years later “ Saddleworth Superstitions and Folk 
Customs,” a book containing not only some valuable folk- 
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lore, but also some good dialect and descriptive prose writing 
on the old dales-folk. By 1911, he had ready for the press 
that notable work, ‘“‘ Saddleworth : Its Prehistoric Remains.” 
It is a book of seventy odd pages of matter and fifteen plates, 
containing some fifty sketches of flints, flint implements, 
stone hammers, bowls and urns. The whole of the sketches 
for the plates were drawn by the author himself, and many 
of the specimens were found by him. This book is remark- 
able because it is not only the work of an independent 
thinker giving his archeological views of his native parish 
in terse Saxon English that a quarryman can understand, 
but what is of equal importance, it represents the total sum 
of twenty years of practical investigation and painstaking 
work with spade and mattock, work undertaken and accom- 
plished without any thought of material gain. The book is 
very fittingly dedicated to Ammon’s life-long friend and 
crony, Percy Winterbottom, who for nearly twenty years 
had dug with him in Cudworth, on the flint sites at March 
Hill, in the trenches of Castleshaw, and at many other 
places in the Saddleworth Hills. The late Sir Thomas 
Lubbock, Professor Boyd Dawkins, Professor Bosanquet, 
and many other eminent scientists, have spoken and written 
of this book as a valuable acquisition to the literature of 
archeology and anthropology. In 1912 after much pressure 
from his friends and admirers, he selected over sixty of his 
poems and sketches and more than twenty black and white 
drawings, which were issued in a bulky volume of 326 pages 
under the title of ‘Tales and Songs of a Moorland 
Parish.” 

This was followed in ig15 by another bulky volume of 
prose and verse dealing with the old villages and hamlets and 
with the old Saddleworth families under the title of “ The 


Wind among the Heather,” with the following appropriate 
forewords :— 


Like the wind among the heather 
Just as careless and as free, 
Up and down this old moor parish 
Let’s go tramping you and me. 
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Why sit moping on the hearthstone ? 
Out of doors the throstle sings, 

And the wind from weathered uplands, 
To the cheek the colour brings. 


In 1920 “Old Saddleworth Days” appeared, being a 
further selection of poems and sketches. 


Almost every phase of Saddieworth life and character has 
been dealt with in one or another of these books. The 
old dalesmen, farmers, and quarrymen, shepherds, game- 
keepers and handloom weavers come back to life in these 
pages, 

He tells us of the old sports and pastimes in the days when 
the weavers had guns and did a little grouse shooting, of the 
trail hunting and harrier hunting. In old Saddleworth, 
hunting was a democratic pastime, most of the hounds being 
kept by the weavers, farmers, and innkeepers. 


‘Those were the days when :— 


At each loom-end in August days 
The weaver’s gun was reared, 
And a long-lapped coat of faded green 
With snuff and ’bacco bleared. 
And the mill was stopped when down the clough 
They heard the mellow horn, 
For the Saddleworth men of olden time 
Ne’er worked on a hunting morn. 


These books deal exhaustively with the old hamlets, old 
churches, and the old inns and taverns of the parish. He 
devotes many pages to the woollen industry, and to the 
famous Saddleworth broadcloth, taking us back to 1740, 
when the parish had over 2,000 looms in its farmhouses 
and cottages, and when there were over 70 watermills in 
its valleys and cloughs. His love for the old craftsmen 
brings out the lament that 
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The “ slubber ” comes through the dewy fields 
At early morn no more, 

Nor the weaver sprees whilst his donkey stands 
Besides the alehouse door. 

They “ bunt ” no more their tough broadcloth 
Those homely hillside folks, 

Nor climb again the long, deep lanes 
With their warps and bobbin pokes. 


The chief moral of his work is that happiness and joy 
of life can be, and is, enjoyed as much, or more, by people 
living simple and, to a certain extent primitive lives, than 
by those living highly-civilized and complex ones. 


One of his “‘owd cronies”? says— 


Wi’d ne’er mitch brass, Jone, but win bin happy enough 
Wi’ a sope o’ whoam-brew’d an’ some ’bacca an’ snuff, 
Wi?’ some meyl 1’ th’ lung poke, an’ some bacon o’ th’ hook, 
An’ a deck o” owd cards an’ a fiddle i’ th’ nook, 

An’ a length o’ good weighvin i’ th’ loom. 


Wid allus eaur sprees, an’ win daunced an’ win sung, 
But then no mon can say ut win dun him a wrung. 
Win ne’er bothered wi’ chapels, but allus bin straight, 
An’ allus ready, owd lad, to gi’e a meauthful o’ meyt 
To ony owd beggar ut coom. 


There is about some of his work, “‘ Owd Puddle’s Ale- 
house ” for example, an eighteenth century kind of coarseness 
which is inevitable when dealing with the types of character 
therein portrayed. Like the true artist he is, he never 
sacrifices truth to the prejudices of the “unco guid.” 


He patronises no one, and allows no one to patronise 
him. Judging by his published work he, like Dr. Johnson, 
has little faith in Parliaments, and much in character. He, 
I think, expresses his religious convictions as follows ;:— 
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My way is a way that is little trod ; 
I am bound to no sect or creed, 
But I say my prayers to Nature’s God 
In the fields where the lapwings breed. 
The wind is my preacher, sincere and strong, 
Its text, the infinite free, 
And there is never a sermon from human tongue 
That is half so divine unto me. 


Ammon Wrigley is the poet of the moors who loves and 
understands the moors and the moorland folk as no other 
living writer does. His work is great because he follows, 
with instinctive genius, the canon of true literary art. He 
never pushes himself, his morals, or his philosophy, in front 
of his subject. It is not so much that he has gone through 
great experiences as that his experiences have gone through 
him, and then been given out again illuminated by the 
writer’s genius and personality. 

When at his best I always think his pen is like the chisel 
of one of those free masons who built our wonderful old 
Parish Churches and Cathedrals. Not only did their chisels 
fashion the massive tower and pillar, arch and dome, and the 
tracery of beautiful windows, but they also left us the crude 
and rude old figures and gargoyles—maybe as a reminder 
that it takes all sorts to make a world. 


Well! Ammon Wrigley’s world has contained “ all sorts ”’ 
and he has faithfully left them in his pages as he found them. 
If any reader objects to them here is his apology :— 


Too true, that I have dimmed the light! 
Too true, that I’ve blurred the fair! 

But, maybe, I have freshened a scene 

With a breath of moorland air. 


But whatever I’ve writ—is writ, 
Whether it be blest or curst ; 

O! remember the little that’s good, 
And forgive and forget the worst. 


3°3 


THE WEST WIND IN SPRING. 


O wind from the moorlands that lie to the west, 

Where the eve is folding the day to her breast, 

Like one that is weary and longing to rest, 
Come whisper to me! 

By the old Pule farms on the moor highway, 

I climb where the Stanedge looms lonely and grey, 

But my path is enchanted wherever I stray 
When I listen to thee. 


O wind of the sunset, still warm to the glow, 

From skies that are saffron, come hither and blow 

Thy freshness around me, for fain would I know 
Some tidings of Spring! 

O tell me, sweet wind, of the silver tongue! 

Shall I meet this sweet maid I have looked for long ? 

Is she roaming this night on the moorlands among 
The cloudberry and ling ? 


O tell me, West Wind, what the skylark hath said? 

What song is she dreaming to-night, in her bed, 

That will shake the white towers of morn overhead 
With peals of delight ? 

Hath the lapwing come back to her last year’s nest, 

To the field she was born in and loves the best ? 

O warm be the eggs “neath her soft, white breast 
On the shelterless height ! 


> 


And, say, hath the swallow come back o’er the sea. 
O’er the white Channel waves to frolic with thee ? 
Hath the ring-ousel told the cloughs on the lea 

Her legends of May? 
Hath the cuckoo been heard by the old sheep farms, 
Where the pastures lie green in the moor’s rough arms ? 
What sorcery is hers! What witchery and charms 

Are thrown from her lay! 
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And say how the moorcock hath greeted the Spring, 
Red bird of the August—so wild on the wing! 
My heart is like thine on the hills of the ling— 
The vast and the lone! 
O live if you will where the lowlands are spread, 
With black city walls and contagion is fed, 
But give me the heights where the plover is bred 
And health has her throne. 


The night is now here, with her jewels and crown, 

For the red moon is up, o’er the edge of the down, 

And wan over Wharmton the glare of the town— 
Gay revel and sin! 

And faintly, West Wind, art thou whispering now, 

Scarce a word can I hear, so sleepy art thou; 

Good-night! and good rest! on the high moor brow 
In thy chamber of whin. 


I crave not a comrade in the ways I pass, 
Whose thoughts are for ever intent upon “ brass’ 
Whose soul is as dead as the dried-up grass 
To a feeling divine! 
But thou be my comrade, so fresh in my face! 
O the joy to be caught in thy wildest embrace, 
Away on the hills in some wind-haunted place— 
A playmate of thine! 


, 


Thou eagle-winged spirit, the wild and the free, 

How often I think what a life it would be 

To leap the green hedges as lightly as thee— 
Unfettered by care! 

To whip the wild horses of storm o’er the hill! 

To meet the young dawn when the heavens refill— 

To live and to die at my own joyous will— 
Unseen in the air! 
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SPRING IN THE NORTH COUNTRY. 


From the arms of haggard winter, 
From the wan, decrepit days, 

Skin and bone, she feebly falters 
Up the bare, penurious ways. 


O’er the dead and shrivelled bracken, 
Past the starved and shivering trees, 
Where the sleet winds, lean and hungry, 

Gnaw the rags about her knees. 


Raw-boned March, a surly miser, 
Gives her food and lodging poor, 

Till some passing elf of sunshine 
Gently opens April’s door. 


Then the April whim and caprice 
Flings the maiden scorn and jest, 

Till at length her flouting tempers 
Melt to love around her guest. 


May then greets her warm with passion, 
Knows her fair and sweet and good ; 

Leads her to the gates of Summer, 
Grown to perfect womanhood ! 


FRIEZLAND ALE. 


Whene’er I drink of Friezland ale, 
Drawn from an old brown bottle ; 
I fee] as if a summer morn 
Were running down my “ throttle” ; 
A pint of sunshine at a draught, 
All sparkle, grip, and mettle ; 
There never is a cloudy day 
When Friezland ale’s in fettle.! 


1. In fettle = in good condition. 
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As white as milk when newly drawn, 
And never milk is richer ! 

With creamy puffs, in bunches blown 
Like roses in a pitcher ; 

But never roses half so sweet 
So dewy, cool, and sappy : 

A mellow cup of Friezland ale 
Would make a gate-post happy. 


It flings the sunlight thro’ your blood, 
And brims you full of laughter ! 

It drives old care from weary hearts 
And brings no headache after : 

It does not tie your legs and feet, 
And set your head a “ tuppin”’; } 

It takes you back into your teens 
Because it’s brewed for “‘ suppin.” 


You’re ten years younger with a pint, 
And if you’ve two, you’re twenty ! 

They ne’er grow old on that hillside 
Because they swallow plenty ; 

For Friezland folk they live at home, 
They’re decent folk, and ‘‘ warty,” ? 

With ruddy cheeks and double chins 
And always hale and hearty. 


The ale-wife meets the morning fair 
By meadows splashed with clover, 

When every breath and every beam 
Is rapture brimming over ; 

For morning brings her many sweets, 
Of subtle taste and witching, 

That make a charméd fairy-room 
Of her old-fashioned kitchen. 


1. Tuppin = going head foremost. A man is said to “‘ tup owd England” 
when he falls and strikes the ground with his head. 

2. Warty = week-day. A “warty mon” is a plain every-day man. 
“Warty cloas”’ are every-day clothes as distinct from Sunday wear. 
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She goes and gathers in the fields, 
As wild bees gather honey ; 

Her apron full of pleasant things— 
The joyous and the sunny ; 

The smell of blossom on the wind, 
She catches as it passes : 

The hunting songs of neighbour lads, 
The laughter of the lasses. 


She catches, too, the skylark’s song, 
And takes each trill and quaver, 
The song of throstle down the lane 
And throws them into flavour ; 
The low of cattle on the hills, 
The smell of grouse and heather, 
She mixes with her malt and hops 
And boils them well together. 


And then she gets her brewing tub, 
And lays her “ trow ’’! across it, 
She gets her pan of gradely “ birm,” 
Her “ spiggott ”? and her “ fawsitt ” ;3 
She knows that going too oft t’ th’ well, 
Will bring good malt to ruin ; 
That just eleven quarts t’ th’ peck 
Will make a jolly brewing. 


There is a lassie on the hills, 
Lives at an old farm steading ; 
So fair to see, I used to think 
I'd ask her to a wedding ; 
But women-folk are hard to please, 
And fond of fine apparel ; 
If e’er I wed, I'll take for wife 
A ripe old Friezland barrel. 
1. Trow =a wooden frame laid across the top of the brewing tub. 
It holds a sieve through which the boiled liquid is run into the tub. 


2. Spiggott =a kind of double plug through which the ale is run into 
little casks and bottles. 


3. Fawsitt =a tin sieve that fits the spiggott and prevents small hops 
from getting into the casks. 
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A woman’s eyes are witching things, 
And sweet, they say, her kisses ; 
But let my lips meet Friezland ale— 

The fountain of all blisses ! 
Give me a book, an old clay pipe, 
A pint for quiet drinking ; 
There is no king upon the earth 
So happy to my thinking. 


Now brewery ale is noise and boast, 
And foolish talk and “‘ fratchin’ ”’ ; 
But Friezland ale is mirth and wit 
And music that is ‘‘ catchin’ ” ; 
With homely sermons, quaint and wise, 
And racy old-world teaching ; 
I’d go to Chapel thrice a day 
If Friezland ale were preaching. 


Now he who drinks that mellow ale, 
Grows riper than the cherry, 

He walks on daisies all his life, 
His heart is always merry ; 

And in his hand you iind a grip, 
That tells you he’s your brother, 
For Friezland ale does parson’s work - 

And makes us love each other. 


AN.OWD FRIEZLONDER. 


Aw’r bred un born 7’ Frieslond, 
Un theer awm beawn to dee, 

For ov o’ the broos i’ Saddleworth, 
Ther’s nobbut one for me! 

It’s owd stone woas un hedges ! 
It’s fields un loans un 0’! 

It’s naybor foak un th’ heauses 
Ur dear to me, yo’ know. 
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Thi’ sen it’s grand i? Owdham, 
Aw darsi’ that’s o’ reet ! 

But it’s grander op 1’ Frieslond, 
Un fifty times as sweet ! 

Th’ sen theer’s men un women 
Ut’s donned as nice as toys ! 
But aw’d rayther see a weighver 
In his smock un corderoys. 


Thi’ toak abeaut ther concerts, 
Ther singers, greyt un rare, 
Thi’ connot match yond skylark 

Ut’s singing op v th’ air! 
Ther gardens un ther fleawers, 
For me, aw wouldn’t swap 
This bit o’ Frieslond heather 


Aw’m wearing i’ mi’ cap. 


Aw know awm reet brod spocken 
These fine foak sen its slang ! 

But ther’s music in a meauthful 
O gradely Saddleworth twang ! 

It tastes o’ th’ fields un th’ meadows, 
Un smells o’ new-mown hay ! 

It warms a man ut’s parished 
Like supping rum and tay. 


Thi’ toak abeaut ther luncheons, 
‘Ther courses set soh nice, 

Ther partridge un ther salmon, 
Ther jellies un ther ice ; 

Gi’e me a bowl o’ porritch, 
A stake, wi’ onions on ! 

A mess o’ broth un dumplings 
Just reeching eaut o’ th’ pon. 


Thi’ mi’ ha’ ther pratty parlours, 
Ther shining silver wares, 
Ther polished leather sofas, 
Ther nice hair-seated chairs ; 
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Gi’e me a sanded hearthstone, 
A chair ut side 0’ th’ oon, 
A pint o’ ale un ’bacco— 
Aw shannot shift soh soon. 


This life’s o’ teaw un turmoil, 
It’s wark to keep o’ streyght, 
But a mon’s noh need to grumble 

If he gets enuff to heyt ; 
Aw’ve hams, un eggs, un bacon, 

A peck 0’ whom-brewed drink, 
Aw’ve good new milk un butter, 

Aw’st weather throo’ aw think. 


Sum sen ther’s a Hereafter ! 
Un sum foak sen it’s rot ! 
But aw think it’s just as yezzy 
To believe i? God as not ; 

If a mon does fairly jannock, 
Un tries to do what’s reet, 

Aw think if ther’s a Heaven 
He’ll stond a rare good seet. 


A FLINT ARROW-HEAD FOUND ON PULE HILL. 


The same wild hills are round me flung, 
And this—the same stern brow, 

But where’s the hand that fashioned me? 
Where is that hunter now ? 

With him I ranged the oaken wood, 

The mountain clough in storm and flood, 

When oft my barbs were red with blood— 
O hunter, where art thou? 


1. Pule Hill, on the Stanedge moors, now famous as a pre-historic burial- 
place. A grave was discovered there in 1896 which contained urns, bones, and 
flint implements. The neighbouring moorlands have also yielded many 
primitive implements and much flint débris. The hill is 1,400 feet above the 
sea-level. 
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The deer that loved yon southern hills, 
Now looming bare and grey ! 

The wolf that oft like lightning flash 
I flew so straight to slay ! 

The shaft to which he bound me true, 

The springy bow of upland yew, 

His bare strong arm once backward drew ! 
O tell me, where are they ? 


I wake—and see the flight of time 
From ages pale and wan ! 

The myriads that have come and gone 
Since first my race began ! 

And I, a bit of fashioned stone, 

Left on this moorland bleak and lone— 

Have seen all that these hills have known 
Of little human span. 


I saw the Roman, shield and spear 
Come flashing from the West, 

Their sentry fires blaze at night 
Along yon Eastern crest ! 1 

And Cesar’s great imperial train ! 

And raiding Scot and stalwart Dane ! 

And many a lordly Saxon thane 
Have trod this rocky breast. 


I’ve dreamed through England’s story 
Among these tangled greens, 
Through all her long and brave array 
Of mighty kings and queens ; 
Through Norman sway and Tudor prime! 
Through age of peace and age of crime ! 
Through reign corrupt and reign sublime ! 
Through great and stirring scenes. 


1. Cambodunum: the Roman station at Slack, Outlane. It was partially 
explored in 1865-6. A great number of tiles found during the excavations 
are now built into the field walls and appear likely to outlast the natural stone. 
The camp had previously yielded a Roman altar and a fine Hypocaust. 
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Fling me afar among the ling 
Where I would ever be, 
Till this proud England shall return 
To her wild infancy ; 
And when the ages long have rolled 
And Time repeats its usage old, 
Some young barbarian; strong and bold, 
Will head a shaft with me. 


THE WATERMILL. 


Deep in the clough there stands a wreck, 
A worn old Watermill ! 

Where muffled waters hushed by weeds, 
Slide by its wheelrace still ; 

The ruined walls are gaunt and weird, 
And black with age and grime,; 

A lonely grave, where mouldering lies 

_ The world of olden time. 


It stands below the cold dark moors, 
A sad forsaken spot ! 

Far from the shouting ways of life, 
By all the world forgot ; 

The patient hill is watching there, 
With grey and careworn cheek, 

Like one who in a death-room sits, 
When no one dares to speak. 


There, in her rags, grim Ruin prowls, 
A witch of skin and bone! 

While crooning to herself she tears 
The old mill stone from stone ! 

And feasting there with cruel fangs, 
She gorges night and day, 

Till wall and roof and timbers own 
Her foul unsightly sway. 
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The bracken chokes the doorway now, 
Where never footstep falls, 

And thick with grass, the old stone steps, 
That climb the gable walls ; 

The window spaces, black as night, 
Like sightless eyes they seem ! 

Where leaded lights once flashed afar 
The morning’s ruddy beam. 


When day hath roamed across the world, 
Through love and hate and fear, 

She comes at evening by the Mill, 
And leaves her sorrow there ; 

And in the night, beneath the stars, 
Strange voices whisper low, 

And softly through the haunted rooms 
The ghostly footsteps go. 


How pleasant in its lusty prime, 
To hear upon the breeze, 
The droning rumble of the Mill, 
Like sound of summer bees ; 
Now screams the wind through empty rooms, 
And bangs the swinging doors ! 
While lime and dust are whirled about 
The worn and broken floors. 


The wheel has gone! the great strong wheel 
That dripped around so slow, 

Whose oaken arms went fading down 
Through waters black below ; 

The breeding starlings haunt the walls, 
And on the ridge stones sit, 

While up and down the old Mill stairs 
The nesting swallows flit. 


The wall is smeared with greasy rings, 
Where ran the driving wheels, 

And still the bolt holes show where stood 
The little slubbing creels ; 
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The rusty holdfast near the door, 
Below the “ willow ”! strap, 

Where every night the master hung 
His apron and his cap. 


Where once the slubber slurred his feet, 
The floor is hollowed thin, 

How oft he swung his arms around 
And turned the “ billy ”2 in. 

The bottle hid among the waste, 
Behind the bobbin skips, 

Oft in the sweltering summer days 
Went to his “ drooty ” lips. 


The “ willow hole,”’? with oily walls, 
The windows green and dull, 

The long bright teeth that flashed around, 
And tore the tough, white wool ; 

The “ dying hole,” with windows barred, 
And door with iron stays, 

That kept at bay anarchy’s horde, 
In wild “ plug drawing ’’4 days. 


The “ knottin’ boart,” > so smooth and worn 
From nail and splinter free ; 

The master’s wife, who “ pearked ” ® each piece, 
A kindly soul was she ; 


1. Willow =a machine for breaking and mixing the wool. 

z. Billy =a kind of hand-mule or Spinning Jenny about 80 spindles long. 

3. Willow-hole and dying-hole = willow-room and dying-room ; “‘ hole ”’ 
for room is still commonly used in woollen-mills. 

4. Plug-drawing days = the “ plug-drawing strike” of 1842 began in 
S.E. Lancashire and spread into Yorkshire. It was a strike for higher wages, 
and men and women marched from mill to mill, raked out the fires, emptied 
the boilers, and ran the water out of the dams. 

5. Knottin’-boart = a slanting board on which the woven piece is drawn 
and examined by a “‘knotter”’ or cloth overlooker. 


6. Pearked = ‘“‘ Pearkin” is another word for ‘knottin 
cloth. 


?” or examining 
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A heart that felt, a hand that gave, 
Her goodness made her fame, 
And all the dalesfolk gave to her 
A gentlewoman’s name. 


The long round cardings fall no more, 
No homely master stands, 

And strokes the wool from off his beard 
With rough and greasy hands ; 

He leans no more upon the creel, 
And takes his pinch of snuff, 

Nor whistling “ Jockey to the Fair,” 
Goes through the flying “ fluff.” 


No more the carder makes his home 
Within the carding-room ; 

No more the weaver’s porridge-can 
Is hung against his loom ; 

No more the great wheel’s round is set 
To some old hunting song, 

That shook the Mill and lightened toil, 
The busy work day long. 


The “ waking ”’ time in “* backend ” days, 
When skies were dark and low, 

And long brown candles through the Mill 
Sent forth a feeble glow ; 

How in the draughts, with veering flames, 
They swiftly seem to burn, 

When round the rooms the master went 
And snuffed each light in turn. 


When summer days grew dusty hot, 
The little dam ran low, 

‘Then all the hands the meadows sought, 
When every man could mow ; 
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Or on the dry and sunburnt moor 
They set their “ captive snare,”1 _ 
And caught the bright-winged butterflies 
That thronged the noontide air. 


When August winds the heather blew 
Into a purple flame, 

And whirling down the morning cloughs 
The brown-winged moorcock came ; 

In that glad time beside his loom, 
The weaver reared his gun, 

Then “ eaut o’ gear ” the treadles went, 
The shuttle would not run. 


His snuff-streaked coat of hunting green, 
Its collar lined with red, 

The great brass buttons down the front, 
Stamped with a pointer’s head ; 

His breeches, buttoned to the knee, 
Of woollen cord were made, 

His heavy shoon with tallow greased, 
The rushy swamp to wade. 


He sacred held the flee brown hare, 
*T was not the fowler’s game ! 

And he who shot the hound dog’s spoil 
Was branded with a shame ; 

When called the huntsman down the dale, 
The mill folk ran away, 

For old and young in Saddleworth then 
Ne’er worked on a hunting day. 


The pear-shaped dam behind the Mill, 
Reed-isled and full of trout, 

That by the banks on summer morns 
Went flashing in and out ; 


Captive-snare = a female butterfly was confined in a small gauze cage 


which was taken to the moor and hung on to the curved handle of a crutch to 
sway in the wind. Hundreds of butterflies would come to the captive fly to be 
caught by the weavers, pricked into hat-boxes and taken to the nearest town and 


sold to collectors. 
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Where shone the waters clear and deep, 
The tall green rushes grow, 

And down the long and narrow goyt 
The wild marsh flowers blow. 


No “ tainters ”! stand along the field 
Where once the shawls were hung, 

No “ sizing sticks ’2 now prick the walls 
Where once the warps were strung ; 

They “ bunt ” 8 no more the handwove piece, 
Those homely upland folk, 

No donkey teams wind up the lanes 
With warp and bobbin “ poke.” 


The once trod paths are lost and gone, 
And green the hillside lane, 

The fields that once our fathers tilled, 
Are rough brown moor again ; 

Yet oft a lonely foot may pass, 
With step that no one hears, 

And oft a sorrow fills the heart 
That’s never shown in tears. 


The mist comes down the quiet moor, 
In heavy folds, and vast ! 

As sadness comes across the heart 
That ponders o’er the past ; 

A spirit stands upon the hill, 
Amid the gathering gloom, 

Like one who stands and mourns at eve 
By some belovéd’s tomb, 


I. Tainters or ”’ tenters,” = long wooden frameworks on which wet, 
newly-scoured pieces, cloth and shawls, were dried outside in the summer. 


_ 2. Sizing-sticks = when the warps were wet with a sticky liquid called 
“size” they were taken outside to dry along poles or “sticks ’’ pricked into 
the fence walls. 


3. Bunt = to deliver the woven piece at the mill. 
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A silence haunts the moorland cloughs, 
And broods above the dead, 

Where once our sturdy fathers earned 
Their frugal daily bread ; 

Where once the tide of life ran strong 
Among these withered hills, 

To ebb away and leave its wrecks— 


The dark old Watermills, 


THE HILL OF SLEEP. 


Heights Church stands in a field anciently called “ Height 
Fleake,” and is 1,060 feet above the sea-level. Built 1765-8 ; 
Consecrated, June 4th, 1768. 


Here Morn her earliest anthem sings 
Above the still cold clay, 

And Evening bows her head and kneels 
Upon the graves to pray. 


In this high pulpit of the hills, 
Like some old preacher dear, 

I stand among the skies and call 
The worn and weary here. 


Within my walls thy fathers said 
Their prayers in days gone by, 

And now, for ever at my feet, 
Dust of the hill they lie. 


And still it is thy fathers’ faith 
That binds me stone to stone, 
And through thy heart exalted sends 
Its ancient trumpet tone. 


They reared me here, those kindly folks, 
In far-off Georgian days, 

That I might be, to all the dales, 
A simple house of praise. 
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No Saints in sculpture deck my walls ! 
No tracery round me weaves ! 

No lofty gargoyles, dragon-mouthed, 
Look outward from my eaves. 


They reared me thus, that I might be 
Simple and plain as they : 

A type of Christ, and all that is 
Sincere without display. 


They brought me here, those hamlet folks, 
Their homely faith and trust, 

That lives with me and hallows still 
Their long-forgotten dust. 


In my great chamber of the dead, 
All those who enter—stay, 

The angel, Peace, stands by the door 
And shuts them in for aye. 


For ever here comes quiet Death, 
A shepherd, grey and old, 

And drives his flocks within my gates 
Into their last lone fold. 


Here sleep together, as they lived, 
The old folks of the hill ; 

The homely neighbours of the lane, 
In death, are neighbours still. 


Here friends, long parted, meet again 
With neither word nor sign ; 


No earthly greeting e’en can cross 
That dark dividing line. 


And they, who round one hearth grow up 
In life to wander wide, 

Like children, all come back at last 
To slumber side by side. 
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I. 


And in the starry calm of night, 
Like wind among the grass, 

I hear across their lowly graves 
The feet of angels pass. 


And where can earth to earth return 
In fairer field of sleep, 

Than where this gateway of the skies 
Looks out o’er vale and steep. 


THE HOMESTEAD. 


Upon a hill where winds are ee 
And breeding “ peewits ” 

Where lonely fields are thick ae ** bent,” ! 
And moorlands climb the sky ; 

Where stricken thorns brood mournful o’er 
The cold and empty lane, 

There stands a dark and ruined home 
That clouds the hill with pain. 


I climb the path by quiet farms, 
By hedge and stunted tree, 

And far across the dreary years 
Life’s sunny dawn I see ; 

When winding stream and flowered field 
Were steeped in romance fair, 

But Death hath breathed across the hill— 
And blighted all things there. 


With oaken beams and moorstone walls 
Is knit its homely frame, 

Its rude doorhead is graven with 
A bygone yeoman’s name ; 

The mullioned windows, splayed and deep, 
Attest the craftsman’s skill, 

And voice the rugged folk who reared 
That homestead on the hill. 


Bent =a tough wiry species of grass. 
ao1 


The great ash tree that flung its leaves 
Far o’er the gable high, 

Now lifts its bare and withered arms— 
Appealing to the sky ; 

The lilacs dead will hear no more 
The voice of Spring-time call, 

And ne’er again will Summer wake 


The roses by the wall. 


No cooing pigeons light the roof 
With spots of glancing sheen, 

Nor proudly struts, before his dames, 
The gamecock on the green ; 

No hound-dog lies beside the door 
And greets the passer by, 

Nor leaps for joy, when rings at morn, 
The hunter’s rousing cry. 


‘The weathered door, the rusted latch, 
The kitchen rafter-spanned, 
The flagged house-floor, now damp and green, 
Once strewn with yellow sand ; 
With moistening eyes again I see 
That home of olden time, 
Each joy that went like music through 
The hand-loom weaver’s prime. 


There stood the chest that polished shone 
With years of “‘ elbow ” grease, 

‘The cover with the Bible on 
And ne’er a spot or crease ; 

The brass drop-handles on the drawers, 
That caught the fire’s blaze, 

How well they showed a mother’s care 
And all her cleanly ways. 
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The old oak couch, with panelled back, 
And neat print cushion hung, 

The breadfleck! where the brown oat cake 
And ropes of onions clung ; 

A sampler’s picture on the wall, 
And in the corner nigh— 

A long-cased clock with moon that rose 
Upon its dial sky. 


The press, where hung a hunting coat 
With silvered buttons gay, 

And mother’s pride—the Paisley shawl 
She wore on her wedding day ; 

And here and there rush-seated chairs 
With straight and spindled backs, 

A pot-shelf, by the kitchen door, 
With pitcher-hooks and racks. 


A corner cupboard in the nook, 
Above my mother’s chair, 

Its shelves well-filled with dainty stores 
Of fragrant spices rare ; 

And on the beam hung mint and sage 
In drying bunches tied, 

An old horn lantern seen at night 


Along the dark hillside. 


The mantel-shelf with nicknacks rare, 
In quaint and bright array— 

A tallying iron? and china dogs, 
Brass candlesticks and tray ; 

And slung in straps against the beam, 
The ramrod and the gun, 

A row of kettles by the stairs— 
A famous hound had won. 

3. Breadfleck = now known as a bread-rail. A frame of about sixteen 
staves fastened high up over the hearth. The home-made oatcakes were once 
dried on it. 

2. ‘Tallying-iron =a heated iron used by women for getting up their 
frilled caps and bonnets. 
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I. 
2. 
2. 
4. 


A castle grand with open doors, 
And walls*of tinted shell, 
Where Jock and Jenny, in and out, 
The weather used to tell ; 
Old Jock was donned in breeches white, 
With smock of deep snuff brown, 
While Jenny wore a scarlet shawl 
And lilac-coloured gown. 


The long dark hole where boggarts lived, 
Behind the kitchen “ speer,” ! 

Where once the great brown bottles stood 
That held the home-brewed beer ; 

The hillside neighbours, old and “‘ foace,”’ 2 
In weaving aprons blue, 

Oft sat at night, when hearts were trumps, 
And “ swiped ” the hearty brew. 


There stood upstairs an old hand-loom, 
Close by my parents’ bed, 

A cuckoo clock with flowered face, 
And heavy weights of lead ; 

The fifty-jenny3—my mother span, 
The skips and slubbing creel, 

The “ chovin-dish,” the sizing pan, 
The twelve-staved bobbin wheel. 


My father’s song went with his loom, 
His right hand swinging free, 
When warp and weft were strong and thick 
A lightsome heart had he ; 
Then all day long, with lusty voice, 
That shook the raftered oak, 
He sang the songs of hare and hound 
And red-faced hunting folk. 


Speer =a small ceiling. 

Foace = shrewd, sly, cunning, knowing. 

Fifty-jenny = a small hand mule of fifty spindles. 

Chovin-dish = an old holed bucket containing fire and placed under 


the loom to facilitate the weaving. 
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{In winter, when the hams were dry, 
And “ sides ” of bacon hung, 
The fiddle, round that festive hearth, 
Its spells of gladness flung ; 
The “ brewis ” hot in blue-rimmed bowls 
The ale in creamy quarts, 
That made the lusty weavers shine 
And warmed their homely hearts. 
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The boggart tales they used to tell, 
That struck me cold with dread, 

On wild dark nights, with noiseless feet, 
I trembling crept to bed ; 

To lie awake and frighted hear 
The northern tempest roar, 

The ghostly rustle of the blind, 
The sounding great»barn door. 


Three horse shoes on the shippon door— 
To keep the hag away, 
That “ witched ” the cows and spoiled the milk 
In my grandfather’s day ; 
The queer old signs, the holy cross, 
Above each boose and stall, 
The whispering voices, low and weird. 
Along the dark barn wall. 


They seek no more that hearthstone now, 
Those kindly folk are gone, 

Their songs are sung, their tales are told, 
Their long day’s work is done ; 

Their graves are green upon the hill, 
Where we, some day, must lie, 

For Saddleworth folk—they sleepeth best 
Beneath their own dear sky. 


The days are gone and round us now, 
A world of sham prevails, 

The wheel of time keeps rolling on 
With changes in our dales ; 
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We’ve homesteads, all veneer and show 
And make-believe and pride, 

But give to me the simple heart 
That loves an old hearth-side. 


OWD CRONIES. 


Mi warp’s nobbut twitty,! un mi weft’s nobbut smo, 
Aw bin slavin’ un teawin’, un done nowt ut o! 
But aw’ll lirp,? owd lad, aw’ll ne’er tack it toh heart, 
Aw’ll goh op wi’ thi, Jone, un win ha’ a warm quart 
Op ut Betty’s i i’ th’ lone; 
Aw’d a pint wi’ owd “ Birmyed,” nt Nook, t’other neet, 
He’d bin a courtin’, he sed, un made it o reet! 
But theau knows very weel, shus where ever aw be, 
Aw like to be ceawert in a corner wi’ thee,— 
Wi wur awlus owd cronies, Jone. 


Just warm us a quart, Bet, un let it bi good, 

Wi’ a top like new milk, un just drawn fro’ th’ wood, 

Foh its fleein’ outside, Bet, aw’m toh parished toh bend! 

‘Un look ut owd Jone heaw he sweauts ut nose end,— 
Bi sharp wi’ that ale, owd lass ; 

Yoh con put us four eggs in, un mack reet wot, 

Aw like to sup ale ut sticks greasy to th’ pot! 

Yoh know wi’re owd stagers, if yoh letten us dee, 

For th’ want ov good ale, ther’ll bi bother, yoh’ll see,— 
Thi’ll hang yoh sum soon, bi th’ mass. 


Young foak, thi look forrad, un th’ owduns look back, 

Op o ut they’n passed! up o life’s queer track! 

Up o’ th’ foak ut they’n known un wimmin they’ n kussed ! 

Un th’ castles they’n built ut un crumbled i’ th’ dust— 
This life, it’s a puzzler, mon; 


1. Twitty = unevenly spun, thick in one place and very thin in another. 
2. Lirp = to quit, to leave. 
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Win gone deawn th’ owd hollow leet-hearted, owd lad, 

Win sin sum rare days,—un some doins win had! 

But win getten far in, mon, wi’st ne’er goh mich fur, 

Un aw’m noan beawn toh grumble, wi met o” done wur,— 
Win awlus kept joggin’ on. 


Win sin yond mooredges sum busy un wick, 
Win sin o’ th’ owd naybors’ sum merry un thick! 
When th’ wayter mills sang, Jone, i’ every clough, 
Un foak wur o’ hearty un lusty un bluff— 
Those wur th’ days for us two; 
When a collop o’ ham every neighbor’ ud gi’e, 
Un a pint o’ whom-brewed to wesh it deawn wi’, 
Then, wi awlus wur welcome i’ every fowd! 
But thoose nayburs’ ur gone, Jone, thi’re o lying cowd 
Eaut ut top o’ yond broo. 


Th’ owd lot ur o gone, thoose foak ut wi knew, 
Wi’st ne’er see their marrow, soh jannock un true! 
Un it licks me, owd lad, un aw never con tell 
Heaw it is ut us two un bin left bi eaursel’, 
Treyding theese broos wol neaw ; 
Win bin i’ rare raft, un win bin deawn o’ th’ heel, 
Win sin mony a rare turn o’ fortune’s owd wheel, 
Win met sum good luck, un a bit uts bin bad! 
Sup op agen, Jone, theau’rt welcome, owd lad, 
As lung as aw brass, schusheaw. 


Theau knows when wi went to “ Moll o’ Potato’s Schoo’,” 
Wi played wi’ yond speaut wol wi booath wur weet throo ! 
Un i’ wimberry time wi played truin wol noon, 
Un then wi felt, Jone, eaur fayther’s greyt shoon— 
Lifting us forrad it’ th’ lone; 
Aw stuck to thi hont, mon, i’? th’ Wissundy woak, 
Un wi sheauted un showed eaur buns toh o’ th’ foak! 
Un th’ teycher woaked by us un kept us 1’ th’ seet, 
For he’d o his bant off toh keep us two reet,— 
Wi wur awlus i’ devilment, Jone. 
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Aw con see toh this day, Jone, thi mother un mine 
Stondin’ deawn i’ th’ Schoo’ Jone, thi thowt us sum fine 
In eaur new fustan jackets un eaur clogs soh breet! 
Un th’ naybors o smilin’, un weel thi meet,— 
Ut thoose little short legs o’ thine ; 
Wi’d a hawpenny a piece in eaur pockets, theau knows, 
Thi awlus gav us summat when wi gate eaur new cloas, 
Un th’ naybors’ sed “ Mally, yoh’re Jone looks sum smart !” 
Hoo wur preaud on thi, mon, theau wur th’ joy ov her heart ! 
Theau could mack her een shine. 


Thi ne’er browt us op o’ biskets un tay, 
Wi wur fain toh get porritch—three times a day! 
Un when wi’d a mowfin ov a Sunday wi thowt 
Wi wur livin’ like th’ quality, un short o’ nowt,— 
Aw know it didn’t last lung; 
Wi ne’er did much courtin’, wi awlus forgate, 
Un wi’st ne’er start neaw, Jone, its gettin’ toh late! 
But win gone eaur own road, un had eaur own mind, 
Wi’ noh woman naggin’ wol hoo wur fere eaut o’ wind,— 
Hay mon, a woman’s a tungue! 


Aw went past th’owd heause t’other day, dusto know, 

Un aw rested a bit, wi’ mi arms op 0’ th’ wo, 

Un thowt o’ thi’ mother, aw could yer her just then 

Saying, “ Damprate yoh little imps, yoh’r i’ mischief agen, 
Pooin’ o’th’ lads-love i’ bits ” ; 

Un th’ rosemary i’ th’ window, un that warm little nook 

Where wi cronkt ov a neet wi’ sum babs in a book ! 

Ther’ wur Jack un a Giant, un Red Riding Hood too, 

Mother Hubbard un Bluebeard,—aw stared ut that foo’ 
Wol aw feart welly eaut o’ mi wits. 


What sport ther’ wur then, o reaund i’ this broo, 
When thi o kept a heaund un a gam-cock ur two! 
Un th’ owd customs wur kept, ut nobedy con mend, 
Un a rush-cart wur built ut every lone end,— 

Un daincin’ ut farms ov a neet ; 
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Ther’ wur mony a breawn hare op o Saddleworth greaund 

Ut wur keener o’ huntin’ nur ony owd heaund ! 

Un sich lads ther’ ne’er wur for a song un a cheer 

As wur bred op i’ Freezlond un th’ tops o’ th’ Frearmere,— 
Hay, mon, ther’ ne’er sich a seet. 


The wind huthers cowd o’er yond Stanedge toh neet, 

Un th’ lones are clog-deep i’ snow-broth un sleet ! 

But win ha’ sum more ale, for aw’m thinkin’ heaw dreer 

This corner would be, Jone, if theau wurnot here,— 
Mon! win stuck to th’ owd greaund ; 

It’s soh mony year, Jone, come next Kersmus tide, 

Sin Plunder ran Beaunty off Blackstone Edge side ! 

Op-end thisel’, lad, un lets ha’ it agen, 

Th’ owd trail huntin’ song ut macks mi beaunce when 
Theau yeawls like a.heaund. 


Wi'd ne’er mich brass, Jone, but win bin happy enuff 
Wr a sope 0’ good ale un sum ’bacco un snuff ! 
Wr sum mey]l ith’ lung poke un sum bacon o’th’ hook, 
A deck o’ owd cards un a fiddle i’th’ nook, 
Un a length o’ good weighvin i’th’ loom ; 
Win had sum rare doos, win danced un win sung, 
But ther’s nobedy con say ut win dun ’um a wrung! 
Win ne’er bothert wi’ Chapels, but awlus bin streyght, 
Un awlus ready, owd lad, toh gi’e a meauthful o’ meyt 
Toh ony owd beggar ut coom. 


A summer ull come, Jone, wi’ th’ meadows new mown, 
When thi’ll see us noh moore potterin’ deawn th’ lone! 
For eaur day’s welly o’er, lad, un th’ heaur is nee, 
When th’ mower 7ull deawn mi owd crony un me,— 
Wire fere i’th’ swing ov his blade ; 
Un o’er yond Church moors the mornin’ ’ull breyk, 
Un deawn i’th’ owd lone th’ throstle ’ull speyk, 
But wi’st see nowt nur yer nowt—wi’st be lying soh still, 
Just undert lung gress op o yonder green hill— 
Where o’th’ owd naybors’ are laid. 


i) 


TH’ HEAUNDS UR EAUT AGEN." 


The dogs of the tempest are howling again 

As fierce from the moors they come in their might, 
The lean, cruel hounds that are tearing amain, 

To ravage the valleys this pitiless night. 


Wild Winter hath loosed his furious pack 
From their kennels of snow in the frozen north, 
And away in the night, on old Autumn’s track, 
With whips of sleet he hath lashed them forth. 


They spring at my windows, an entrance to gain ! 
They bound at the door with ravenous howl! 
They paw at the threshold—paw fiercely in vain ! 

Till baffled, they slink to the hedges and growl. 


The flesh of old Autumn is torn from his bones, 
I hear the dull crunch of the merciless fang, 
While loud in the darkness he wails and moans, 
Mid the branches bare where the May thrush sang. 


Heaven pity the creatures abroad on this night 
On the storm-stricken hills, all lonesome and drear ! 
Through the whirl of the sleet, O guide them aright 
To harbour and refuge and Christian cheer. 


1. “ Th’ heaunds ur eaut agen” is an old folk-saying which used to be 
heard on Friarmere in rough weather. When the wind was up, whirling the 
dust about the hamlet “ fowds,” howling against the gable ends of the old 
houses, and “ hutherin’” in the chimneys, then one neighbour meeting another 
in the lane used to say—‘‘ Th’ heaunds ur eaut agen, lad.’’ Usually, it was 
said jovially, as though rough weather was a lovable thing in itself, and what 
a fine saying it is; what colour, sound, and bracing movement it suggests. 
The wind is likened to a pack of hounds in full cry; truly our forefathers had 
the gift of vigorous phrase-making. Unfortunately, like many other old 
sayings, it is rarely, if ever, heard to-day, and its disuse means, I take it, that 
we are losing our appreciation of dialect epigram. In the verse, I have used 
the saying in a fiercer sense than our forefathers used it, in order to depict the 
first blast of Winter on the rags of Autumn. 
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Henry Yates 
(1841-1906) 


Stop at Hooam to-neet. 
Owd Peter. 
Wisdom. 
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Henry Yates, like Edwin Waugh, was a moorland minstrel, 
being born at the Summit near Blackstone Edge in 1841, 
where his father was at work on a railway-tunnel. The 
family later removed to Blackburn, where the young poet 
went “ through the mill ” like so many other dialect writers, 
and, indeed, was reputed to be one of the best weavers in 
Blackburn. ‘ As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he, too, 
the mystic rhyme.” Much of Yates’s best work appeared 
in the Blackburn Times before it was published in volume 
form as “ Songs of the Twilight and the Dawn.” 


STOP AT HOOAM TO-NEET. 


It’s thirty yer this varra day 
Sin’ thee an’ mee wur wed ; 
An’ wod a thirty yer it’s seemed ! 
An’ wod a life we’ve led ! 
Come, lad, just draw thi cheor up, do, 
An’ rest thi weary feet ; 
Let’s hev a bit o’ gradely talk, 
An’ stop at hooam to-neet. 


Come, hang thi cap up; shut thad door, 
An’ smook thi pipe wi’ me ; 

An’ Jed me try if aw con smook 
An’ look as nice as thee. 

Aw’m geddin owder neaw, theaw knows ; 
Mi e’en are woss for seet ; 

Aw want a bit o’ comfort, lad ; 
Just stop at hooam to-neet. 


Neaw, come, aw know tha hesn’t lost 
Thi owd an’ comely ways ; 
They’re nobbut covered o’er wi’ th’ dirt 

O’ these unchristian days ; 
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Thi heart’s as good as e’er id wor, 
Tho’ mine is nod as leet, 

But theaw con mek id leeter, mon ; 
Just stop at hooam to-neet. 


Aw know aw’ve often moithered thee 
Wi?’ this lung tongue o’ mine ; 

Aw’ve preyched an’ swaggered o’ mi breed, 
An’ skitted thee an’ thine ; 

But, then, it’s o for want o’ thowt— 
Aw’m t? silliest wife i’ t’ street, 

But t’ silliest wife con mend a bit ; 
Will t? stop at hooam to-neet ? 


Fooak’s nooan so long to live, nor nowt, 
They needn’t be so queer ; 

Life’s nobbut like a sunshine sheawer, 
Wi’ t’ breetness here an’ theer ; 

An’ tho’ we’ve sin a deol o’ t’ gloom, 
An’ time’s nod passed so sweet, 

We’s happen hev a bit moor sun ; 
Just stop at hooam to-neet. 


Aw’re lookin’ t’ drawers up yesterday 
For summat nice to read, 

An’ aw fun’ thad book tha bowt for Sal, 
Just t? week befoor id dee’d. 

Aw cried to think o’ them past times, 
Till tv? book wur soppin’ weet ; 

Aw’ve herdly getten o’er id yet ; 
Just stop at hooam to-neet. 


Aw’ll do mi share, if tha’ll do thine, 
Tor’t mekkin th’ owd hooam seem 
Like wod id wor when we wer wed— 
When we wer young an’ weam. 
Aw’ve brewed this week, too, does ta know ? 
An’ t’ pewter pint’s as breet 
As ever mornin’ wor i? May ; 
So stop at hooam to-neet. 
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An’ fro this time let thee an’ me 
Booath tug an’ poo one way ; 

For foin’ eawt brings noather milk 
Nor sugar for eawr tay. 

We cornd do mich, cornd thee an’ me, 
But we con do what’s reet ; 

An’ theaw shall mek t’ beginnin’, lad, 
Do stop at hooam to-neet. 


OWD PETER. 


Owd Peter wer a gradely mon, 
As ever breathed a pray’r ; 

His record stood abeawt Ar, 
For wod wer rést an’ square. 

An’ tho’ he’re noan a scholar, mich, 
Nor blest wi’ world-wide fame, 
He’re moore content than ony sich 

Wi’ handles to ther name. 


He put his picks in straight an’ fair, 
An’ ne’er his duty shirk’d ; 
No mooter fell to Peter’s share 
Fro’ ony sooart he werk’d. 
Th’ owd putter-eawt could trust him well, 
An’ when t’ brisk times wer gone, 
Peter could use his troddle heel, 
An’ mek a potterin’-on. 


His heyd wer full 0’ wise owd saws, 
As med fooak wonder oft ; 

He’d back eawt o th’ Diviner Laws 
Till every heart felt soft. 

He’d simples, cordials, balsams, gums, 
For every ailment sent, 

An’ fooak forgeet ther brittle thrums, 
Wherever Peter went. 
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He med fooak’s wills an’ gave advice, 
To keep ’em eawt 0’ law ; 

He’d draw a tooth, an’ just as nice, 
He’d draw a plan an’ o. 

An’ tho’ some sleighters co’d him numb, 
He allus leet ’em see, 

They med mistakes wi’ t’ rule o’ thumb, 
But ne’er wi’ t’ Rule o’ Three. 


He’d toffy, nicknamed Swaggerin’ Dick, 
For th’ lads to race up th’ hill ; 

He’d cheesecakes (kussins) rare an’ thick, 
For t’ wenches’ sweet goodwill. 

He’d maxims good for t’ gradely poor— 
Directions wod to do— 

But he never sent ’em fro’ his door 
Beawt fillin’ t? meyl-bags, too. 


But t’ other day they frill’d him up, 
‘Th’ fost time sin’ he wer wed ; 
An’ yesterday they hill’d him up, 
TP th’ churchyard’s narrow bed ; 
An’ tho’ he’s doffed his weel-worn shoon, 
Beawt Fashion’s empty din ; 
We know his namesake up aboon 
Hes ta’en owd Peter in. 


WISDOM. 


At fifteen, aw thowt aw wer wise ; 
At twenty, ther wer nooan ’at could teych me, 
An’ aw danced, an’ wer glad, 
Aw could lick mi own dad, 
An’ who could expect then to reych me? 
Aw threw eawt advice reet an’ left— 
Ther wer nowt but one mortal then livin’ 
As could teych, do yo’ see, 
An’ thad mortal wer me— 
Aw wer sure mi advice wer wo’th givin’. 
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At thirty, aw bended a bit, 
An’ alleawed ’at mi feyther could reoson ; 
He’d once or twice shown, 
He could just howd his own, 
An’ gain a bit, too, in a seoson ; 
But mi dad hed an owd-fashioned way, 
I’ clearin’ his heels o’er a barrier, 
Till aw owned up wi’ pride, 
Ther wer sense on his side, 
An’ whoever wur th’ hare, he wer th’ harrier. 


At forty, aw poo’d in a lot, 
For aw felt like a bit of a bigot ; 
Mi dad’s native sense, 
Med me feel dull an’ dense, 
When he turned gn his learned owd spigott, 
Then aw learned heaw to listen betimes, 
As he chucked eawt mi words to be etten ; 
An’ aw know things wer slow, 
?At mi dad duddn’t know, 
Beside wod he’d known an’ forgetten. 


At fifty, aw’re scractin’ mi yure, 
An’ wond’rin’ wheer wisdom lay hidden ; 
Aw’d bin on a wrong track ; 
’Twer a weary way back, 
To t’ place wheer conceit hed bin ridden ; 
But t’ journey wer teed to be done 
Throo mony a long windin’ an’ turnin’ ; 
Aw’d to turn back to th’ view, 
Wheer students pass throo, 
An’ scholars pay toll for ther learnin’. 


At sixty, aw’m shapin’ mi way, 

Tort learnin’ some bits 0’ good knowledge ; 
For aw’ve passed mi fost schoo’, 
Wheer they learn every foo’, 

Heaw to study 1’ th’ world’s wider college ; 
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Ther’s o sooarts 0’ quicksands an’ shoals, 
Fro’ t’ time ’at one’s rock’d i’ one’s kayther ; 
But it’s mon’s grand surprise, 
When he wins a fost prize, 
An’ he feels he’s as fause as his feyther. 
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Characteristic Folk Sayings 
and -Proverbs 


Similes 
Metaphors 
Country Sayings 
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Lae ee 
ee ae 


’ 


SIMILES. 


Always at one, like Colne clock. (Of a steady person.) 


As queer as Dick’s hat-band (i.e. Richard Cromwell’s 
crown). 


As dead as a door-nail. 


As throng as Throp’s wife when shoo heng’d hersen wi’ th’ 
dish-clout. 


As wick as a flea. 

As dry as a kex (i.2. long saxifrage). 

As welcome as three fiddlers, ony time. 

As welcome as t’ fla-ers i’? May. 

As drunk as blazes (i.e. Blazers=wool-combers). 


As thick as inkle weighvers. (Inkle, a kind of coarse tape, 
used by farriers, was introduced from the Low Countries 
in the 16th Century. The few foreign weavers who made 
it being of one trade, country and religion, became 
staunch friends.) 


As silly as a boat-horse. 

Aw’st keep comin’ ogeean, yo may oe like Clegg 
Ho’ boggart. 

Never done, like Pilling moss. 


ss Neaw, lads, no fechtin! Let’s have a bit o’ peace an’ 
quietness,’ ”? as Billy Butterworth said when he put his 


mother-in-law behind the fire. 


Quick at meyt, quick at work. 
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METAPHORS AND PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


A whistlin’ woman an’ a crowin’ hen 
Are neither good for God nor men. 


Clogs won’t do, and boots won’t come. (Ofa girl left single | 


through wishing to marry above her station.) 


Come day, go day, 
God send Sunday. Of a lazy person. 


Eh well! It’s loike to be. (Of a tragic or sorrowful 
happening.) 

Elbow-grease (Energy). 

Far-fetched, an’ dear bought. 

Fields are green afar off. 

From clogs to clogs is three generations. 

God ne’er sends meawths, but He sends meyt. 

God won’t have gien stuff. 

Gob-oil (Saliva). Polish it wi’ gob-oil ! 

He’s that mean he’d nip a curran’ in two. 


He’ll either win, set or wrangle. (Of a bad loser, who must 
either win, draw, or quarrel with his opponent.) 


He has all his cheers (chairs) at home. 


Keigh-Monda’—so called because in many cotton towns 
the wives lock up their houses and go out shop-gazing 
and exchanging convivial calls. 


Lankisher Law—no stakes, no draw. Lankisher born, 
Lankisher bred, strong i’ th’ arm an’ long i’ th’ head. 


Life beawt Fun, is Summer beawt Sun. 
Much will have more. 
Nowt but bed an’ wark. 
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She corn’t stand corn. (Prosperity is spoiling her.) 


She thinks she’s getten th’ world in a band. (Of a girl 
in love.) 


To hang th’ fiddle at th’ dur-sneck. (To be jovial in 
company and sulky at home.) 


To be “stopped for bobbins.” (Unable to carry on, like 
a weaver without thread.) 


To be allus i’ th’ lane, when luck’s i’ th’ field. 


To have “a bone in one’s arm or leg.” (To be too lazy to 
work or walk.) 


To have one’s “ family under one’s hat.” (To bea bachelor.) 


To let th’ pays above th’sticks. (To grow too proud to 
take counsel.) 


To make ends meet and tie. (To be comfortably off.) 
Th’ owder, th’ madder! 

Them as lives th’ lung’st "Il see th’ most. 

Ther’s most thrutchin’ wheer ther’s least room. 
Ther’s nowt so queer as fowk. 

Ther’s nowt wrong among gradely fowk. 


We’re aw Johnny Butterworth’s lads. 


TWO LANCASHIRE “ HINTS.” 


Well, put th’ door to, when tha gooas. 


Tha’s a feller as aw think nowt on, 
An’ if aw didn’ often si tha, 
Aw’sd soon forget aw abaht tha! 
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-COUNTRY SAYINGS. 


A daisy year is a lazy year. 
As th’ day lengthens, so th’ cowd strengthens. 


A wet and windy May 
Fills the barns with corn and hay. 


A green Yule makes a fat Kirkyard. 


Candlemas Day, Candlemas Day, 
Time to put cards and candles away. 


If Candlemas Day be fair and clear, 


There will be two winters in one year. 


Cock Robin an’ Jenny Wren 
Are God Almighty’s cock an’ hen. 


February fill dyke, either black or white. 


If on the trees the leaves still hold 
The winter coming will be cold. 


March dust, worth a king’s ransom. 
March comes in like a lion, goes out like a lamb. 


Red sky in the morning is the shepherd’s warning, 
Red sky at night is the shepherd’s delight. 


Rain before seven; fine before eleven. 


Sea-gull, sea-gull, get thee on t’ sand, 
*Twill never be fine while thou’rt on t’ land. 


When Pendle wears a woolly cap 
The farmers all may take a nap. 


Wet Friday ; wet Sunday. 


When th’ wind blows strongly eawt o’ th’ East 
It’s noather good fur man nur beast. 


When the hen moults before the Cock 
The ground will be as hard as a block. 
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